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ENGLISH CRITIOCISM.* 


Ir is rare that an English scholar ex- 
hibits the candor and good sense manifest 
in this volume: while charming, as a fine 
specimen of pure literary discussion, it is 
still more so for its liberality of thought 
and bravery of sentiment. It is a notable 
exception to the insular exclusiveness 
which narrows and perverts so much of 
the current criticism of Great Britain. 

Here is a writer, bred in the atmos- 
phere of utilitarian ideas and limited rou- 
tine, which is so apt to dwarf aspiration 
and limit sympathy, hailing, too, from 
the most conservative university in the 
kingdom—who frankly acknowledges the 
artistic superiority and spontaneous vitali- 
ty of the continental writers, exposes the 
normal defects of English education, the 
material tendencies of English criticism, 
and the prejudices and foibles of English 
life and character, as they appear in lit- 
erature and society —and this he does 
with the calm, truth-loving, humane spirit 
of a Christian scholar ; and in so doing, 
becomes suggestive and satisfactory to a 
degree, and in a manner which makes 
him, at once, truly instructive and sin- 
gularly genial. 

Many of the thoughts, inferences, and im- 
pressions, so clearly and emphatically stat- 


ed in this genial volume, are familiar to 
us in the conversation of intelligent Amer- 
icans; but quite new as the statements 
of a native of the island, whose bounda- 
ries are proverbially the goal of specula- 
tion, the prison of ideas. Matthew Ar- 
nohi’s have not only expanded beyond 
the conventional walls of habit and asso- 
ciation, but they have been warmed into 
vital relations with his education: he not 
only knows but appreciates the intellectual 
life of other nations, has entered into it, 
realized its worth, and seeks to assimi- 
late its best elements with the literary 
development and discipline of England. 

Moreover, this experience has made 
him thoroughly conscious of the short- 
comings of culture at home, the means 
and methods whereby what is incomplete 
and crude, may be enlarged and puri- 
fied “into victorious clearness ;” and he 
introduces the master-minds of France and 
Germany to his countrymen, not with 
frigid ceremony, but with friendly zeal. 
It is refreshing to witness such an exam- 
ple, and pleasant to celebrate it. 

The son of a man whose educational 
genius gave a new and permanent impulse 
to the wise and wholesome discipline of 
the schools; a lettered denizen of Lon- 
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don, and a lecturer on Poetry at Oxford, 
Matthew Arnold, by his antecedents and 
his experience, has enjoyed signal advan- 
tages for the mission of an independent 
and humane critic, He recognizes one 
great truth which, in our opinion, lies at 
the foundation of English prejudice and 
perversity, as far as the periodical press 
are concerned, from the Times to the 
Quarterly ; the persistent desecration of 
literary work to partisan and material 
ends; the abeyance of the con amore 
principle in writing, and the supremacy 
of the selfish instinct: in Germany esthe- 
tic, and in France artistic motives prevail ; 
in England, disinterestedness is as rare in 
literary criticism and commentaries as it 
is in life. The title of an article in a lead- 
ing review, implies a free and fond dis- 
cussion of an author’s merits, or a ques- 
tion. of critical interest; we apply our- 
selves to the subject with zest, if it hap- 
pens to interest us; but, ere long, peeps 
out the cloven foot—some political dogma, 
some partisan or local idea is woven into 
the web of thought, destroying its unity 
and materializing its drift—and we feel 
that the writer did not undertake the 
theme for the love of it or of truth, but 
to make its discussion the medium of 
some sneer at the opposition, or argument 
for the cause or interest represented by 
the work for which he contributes—which 
proves a mere organ of opinion, not an 
oracle of taste or test of truth. How 
truly does Arnold define criticism to be 
“a disinterested endeavor to learn and 
propagate the best that is known and 
thought in the world !” 

Since the outbreaking of the rebellion, 
the absolute and habitual violation of this 
fundamental critical requisite in England, 
long known and felt by liberal scholars 
everywhere, has been recognized by the 
people on this side of the Atlantic, in a 
manner they are not likely to forget. 
Probably the literary record of no period 
in the world’s history, of twenty times 
the duration of our civil war, contains an 
equal amount and degree of partisan per- 
version of truth and right feeling, as the 
periodical English press during the last 
four years, in reference to what was call- 
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ed the “ American question.” Even the 
most remote subjects were made inci- 
dentally subservient to this prestribed 
injustice; every sketch, critique, letter, 
story, in magazine, review, and news- 
paper, had its side-thrust, innuendo, or 
malicious fling. In an article on Photo- 
graphy, in one of the leading reviews, 
the history of the art was traced with 
dignity ; its uses indicated with accurate 
detail; but, when the writer came to 
speak of its availability in detecting 
criminals, he gives this illustration: 
“Had it not been for his photograph, 
Miller, the railway murderer, might be 
now a distinguished general in Sherman’s 
or Grant’s army.” 

It is not, however, to the mean preju- 
dices, but to the fatal principle of Eng- 
lish current critical literature, that Ar- 
nold refers. ‘‘ An organ,”’ he says, “like 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, having for 
its main foundation to understand and 
utter the best that is known and thought 
in the world, existing, it might be said, 
as just an organ for the free play of the 
mind, we have not; but we have the 
Edinburgh Review, existing as an organ 
of the old Whigs, and for as much play 
of the mind as may suit its being that; 
we have the Quarterly Review, existing 
as an organ of the liberal, anti-estab- 
lishment portion, and for as much play 
of mind as may suit its being that; 
we have the Times, existing as an or- 
gan of the common, satisfied, well-to- 
do Englishman, and for as much play 
of mind as may suit its being that. It 
is because criticism has so little kept 
in the pure intellectual sphere, has so 
little detached itself from practice, that 
it has so ill-accomplished in this country 
its best spiritual work ; which is, to keep 
man from a self-satisfaction, which is re- 
tarding and vulgarizing, by making his 
mind dwell upon what is excellent in it- 
self, and the absolute beauty and fitness 
of things. No other criticism will ever 
attain any real authority, or make any 
real way toward its end—the creating a 
current of true and fresh ideas.” 

Here we have, in mild but strictly true 
terms, the essential philosophy of Eng- 
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lish “inaccessibility to ideas.” The 
whole of the essay on The Function 
of Criticism at the Present Time, is in 
the same wise and elevated strain. It 
admits, with the frankness of a philoso- 
pher, it laments with the sincerity of a 
patriot, and indicates with the precision 
of a scholar, the great needs and perver- 
sions of the average English mind in its 
popular literary development ; it brings 
into just comparison the high standards 
of taste, tone, and scope in letters, on the 
Continent ; and enforces, by the eloquence 
of common-sense, the great lesson that 
“it is only by remaining collected, and 
refusing to lend himself to the point of 
view of the practical man, that the critic 
can do the practical man any service ; 
and it is only by the greatest sincerity 
in pursuing his own course, and by, at 
last, convincing even the practical man 
of his sincerity, that he can escape mis- 
understandings which perpetually threat- 
en him.” 

‘For here,” he adds, ‘‘ people are par- 
ticularly indisposed ever to comprehend 
that without this free, disinterested treat- 
ment of things, truth and the highest cul- 
ture are out of the question.” Never, it 
seems to us, was a better or more season- 


able lesson more gracefully enforced. We. 


hope it will open the eyes of willful and 
brutal men of pencraft on the other side 
of the sea; that it will elevate and purify 
the ambition of young English scholars, 
and make them sink the utilitarian and 
conformist in the aspirant ; and that our 
writers and students will take it to heart. 

Arnold illustrates his definition of criti- 
cism by admirably appreciative articles 
on Maurice and Eugenie. de Guérin, Hein- 
rich Heine, Joubert, Spinoza, Marcus Au- 
relius, and three lectures on Translating 
Homer. 

These papers we regard as the best 
models of the critical essay which have 
appeared for several years; they are 
written with adequate knowledge, intrin- 
sic and incidental—with adequate sym- 
pathy for the character and genius dis- 
cussed, with a rare insight, and a liberal 
and instinctive allowance for the circum- 
stances and influences amid which the 
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moral or mental product analyzed, has 
been produced; and, last but by no 
means least, they are written in a style 
of colloquial ease, yet scholarly accuracy, 
which is like a crystal medium for the 
thought and feeling expressed —a me- 
dium neither dazzling from its over- 
brilliancy, nor dim from a redundant 
or ambitious phraseology—but clear by 
virtue of simplicity, and strong, because 
so direct and sincere. In fact, it is a 
style like the best talk of scholars and 
thinkers, made unconscious through zeal 
for truth, and persuasive from singleness 
of purpose. 

Varied as are the subjects of his criti- 
cal inquiry, they are all treated with 
genuine intellectual sympathy ; whether 
expatiating on the special talent of Mau- 
rice de Guérin—“ for interpreting nature, 
for finding words which incomparably 
render the subtlest impressions which 
_nature makes upon us, which brings the 
intinvate life of nature wonderfully near 
us;” or his sister’s pious heart, whose 
“every thought was brought into har- 
mony with religion; and what few 
thoughts were not thus brought into 
harmony, were brought into subjection ;” 
whether analyzing the genius of Heine 
in its “intrepid application of the mod- 
ern spirit to literature,” or the peerless 
character of Marcus Aurelius—“ the es- 
pecial friend and comforter of all scrupu- 
lous and difficult, yet pure and upward- 
striving souls in those ages, most espe- 
cially that walk by sight, not by faith ;” 
or describing that genuine French Cole- 
ridge—Joubert—“ the most prepossess- 
ing and convincing of witnesses to the 
good of loving light.” 

Not to the classical scholar alone are 
his discussions on Translating Homer 
attractive. In stating the conditions of 
that difficult problem—the requisites of 
simplicity, rapid movement, and a noble 
manner, and comparing the experiments of 
Chapman, Pope, Cowper, and Newman— 
he gives us a fine study in the philosophy 
of expression, a suggestive discourse on 
the relation of language to poetry, ancient 
and modern, whereof good sense is the 
staple, and refined literary tact the charm. 
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Occasionally there is an asperity out 
of place, and ungracious in @ purely lite- 
rary controversy; but on the whole, the 
legitimate critical lecture has rarely been 
so well represented by an English scholar. 
We do not always agree with Arnold in 
his estimates in detail of the writers of 
whom he treats; and we demur some- 
times to his special ideas ; but in general, 
these criticisms nobly illustrate his own 
liberal and wise theory of that function, 
both in scope, tone, and insight. There 
are passages we instinctively modify as 
we read; but the total impression is most 
pleasing, pure, and true. He speaks of 
Dr. Channing as the utterer of “the last 
word of religious philosophy in a land 
where every one has some culture, and 
where superiorities are discountenanced— 

‘the flower of moral and intelligent medi- 

ocrity ”"—one of those English generaliza- 
tions on American facts, which partial 
knowledge or traditional prejudice sug- 
gests even to otherwise candid minds ; 
and when he speaks of Channing as a 
man that merely “recalls Boston soci- 
ety,” he ignores the constantly increas- 
ing influence of that grandly humane 
writer— whose works have impressed 
and inspired such progressive spirits as 
Kossuth, Laboulaye, and Rénan, and 
whose personal influence abroad is well 
illustrated in the recently-published cor- 
respondence of Lucy Aiken. 

It is not, however, the critical taste and 
talent of Arnold, as applied to literature, 
that gives to his essays their chief inter- 
est and value. The genial and discrimi- 
nating exposition of literary genius has 
been and is memorable in the current 
literature of our vernacular. Hazlitt, Car- 
lyle, Lamb, Wilson, Talford, De Quineey, 
and. Hunt have proved real intellectual 
benefactors in this field; and, in our own 
country, we have endeared ssthetic and 
critical illustrators of literature ; but Mat- 
thew Arnold admits certain defects, and 
announces certain principles in regard to 
English criticism and culture, which, for 
manliness and truth, deserve grateful re- 


cognition, and indicate the causes, the 


process, and the result of those prevalent 
errors and perversities of which we, as a 
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people, have had, of late, such notable ex- 


perience. 
“IT can not hide from myself,” he re- 


marks, “that while modern societies in- 
creasingly tend to find their best life ina 
free and heightened spiritual and intel- 
lectual activity, to this tendency aristoc- 
racies offer at least a strong passive resist- 
ance, by their secular prejudices and their 
incurable dearth of ideas.” 

But what is Arnold’s explanation of the 
origin of that change which transformed 
the earnest, fluent Englishman of old into 
the narrow, taciturn, stolid Englishman of 
to-day ? “In ourgreatest literary epoch,” he 
writes, ‘ that of the Elizabethan age, Eng- 
lish society at large was accessible to ideas, 
was permeated by them, was vivified by 
them to a degree which has never been 
reached in England since. A few years 
afterward, the great English middle class, 
the kernel of the nation, the class whose 
intelligent sympathy upheld a Shake- 
speare, entered the prison of Puritanism, 
and had the key turned on its spirit there 
for.two hundred years.” 

This suggestion opens a wide field of 
discussion. We think it can be clearly de- 
monstrated that the encroachments of the 
spirit of trade upon that of adventure, 
chivalry, nascent and prolific literature, 


‘and the Reformation, together with the 


confirmed pressure of traditional monop- 
olies and caste, had quite as much to do 
with rendering England selfish, material, 
unexpressiye, and exclusive, as Puritan 
influences. But waiving so broad a ques- 
tion now, we desire to point out from other 
passages in Arnold’s volume the practical 
inference derived from his own admis- 
sions, which is that the enlightened, the 
highly educated fail to do their part in 
the work of correcting the material ten- 
dencies of the nation, by fastidious devo- 
tion to self-culture and contempt for the 
popular means of social education. Yet 
Arnold has truly indicated the legitimate 
conditions of that sesthetic and critical 
movement whereby the. average intelli- 
gence and the normal sentiment of commu- 
nities are-to be enlivened and purified into 
‘* victorious clearness,” when he declares 
that “ criticism must be patient and know 
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how to wait, and -flexible and know how 
to attach itself to things and how to with- 
draw from them. It must be apt to study 
and praise elements that for the fullness 
of spiritual perfection are wanted.” 

The essay on. The Literary Influence 
of Academies aptly indicates. the social 
causes of French superiority of form and 
style; but we doubt if the ‘‘ energy and 
honesty” of English literature would not 
lose in variety. what it gained in correct- 
ness by such an established oracle and 
standard—eminently useful as it would 
doubtless prove as a corrective to provin- 
cialism, crudities, and extravagance.» The 
truth is, the “ self-will and eccentricity ” 
of English writers are often too intimately 
allied with their genius, too inseparable 
from their individuality, to be efficiently 
harmonized by a classic style ; and for all 
purposes of taste, we, who speak and write 
the English language, have, in the judg- 
ment and example of our best authors, a 
precedent and criterion which no man 
truly ambitious of pure literary distinction 
can safely ignore. The conceits of Jeremy 
Taylor, the lapses of refined taste in Burke, 
the grotesque expressions of Carlyle, the 
quaint phrases of Lamb, the unsubdued 
intensity of Kingsley and Kinglake, the 
flow and glow of Macaulay, are so much a 
part of their authorship—an idiosyncrasy 
of their natures—that, combined as they 
are with sterling qualities of thought and 
speech, they constitute elements which 
identify and endear their style. 

Nothing can, however, be more just and 
improving than Arnold’s comparison of 
the art and discipline in continental liter- 
ature and the waywardness and verbal 
infelicities of English ; and in the paper 
entitled, A French Eton, there is a lumi- 
nous exposition of the defects of the edu- 
cational system in England; while in dis- 
cussing Pagan and Medieval Religious 
Sentiment, there are many fine distine- 
tions and philosophical inferences of in- 
terest and value ; vindicating, indeed, the 
author’s pregnant and precious statement 
that the gift of literary genius “‘lies in 
the faculty of being happily inspired by 
a certain intellectual and spiritual atmos- 
phere, by a certain order of ideas ; of deal- 
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ing divinely with those ideas, presenting 
them in the most attractive and effective 
combinations.” 

Arbitrariness, Arnold signalizes as the 
pervasive and prominent error of English 
literature, and especially of English criti- 
cism. This inflexibility and hardihood 
cuts off the stream of intellectual life, and 
especially the genius of expression from 
the masses, because scholarship and cul- 
ture are so monopolized, and their votaries 
so averse to those means and methods 
whereby truth and knowledge are diffused 
and intensified, soas toreach the common 
mind. No sooner doesa literary function 
become generally attractive than it be- 
comes suspicious in the view of these scho- 
lastic oracles. Frederick Robertson infused 
a new and vital force and beauty into the 
preaching of the Establishment ; he reach- 
ed the sympathies and won the minds of 
multitudes, and his published sermons 
are the precious memorials of his beauti- 
ful ministry in countless households ; yet 
how coldly, distrustfully, critically, was 
this pure religious genius ignored and con- 
demned by his more conventional and less 
gifted brothers ! 

Macaulay vivified the annals of England 
so as to make them full of interest to the 
multitude. Poor, untutored men and wo- 
men listened with zest. to the reading of 
history, who had never entered the vesti- 
bule of her temple before. They came to 
know how and why the state, of which 
they were citizens, was built up; names 
and events in the past became realities 
to them for the first time, and a vast 
amount of inert knowledge was thus vital- 
ized for the benefit and enjoyment of the 
great public. But the very idea of a po- 
pular historian was and is obnoxious to 
the conservative English scholar. That 
class of men are afraidof eloquence; they 
do not like the democracy of letters ; they 
imagine some trick; they are jealous of 
the dignity of literature, and repudiate 
fascinations, which tend to make univer- 
sal its fellowship. Hence the constant 
firings at Macaulay. 

Yet how is the nation to become express- 
ive, to receive the ideas to which Arnold 
declares they are constitutionally inaccessi- 
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ble, except by this very process of a spir- 
ited, picturesque, and persuasive style ? 
‘*Macaulay’s Roman Ballads are pinch- 
beck,” says Arnold. Macaulay is a “ born 
rhetorician. Beyond the apparent rheto- 
rical truth of things, he never could pene- 
trate.” He gives pleasure ; ‘* but by pleas- 
ure alone you can not bind men’s spirits 
to you.” “Has he enough light in him 
to make him safe? Will he be saved in 
the sweep and pressure of time ?” 

Such queries are very well as critical 
speculations of the exclusive scholar and 
fastidious man of taste. Wordsworth’s 
calm and deep meditation of nature, Ten- 
nyson’s subtle adorment of her themes, 
are exquisitely suggestive to #efined, im- 
aginative, and thoughtful minds ; and the 
philosopher asks only for truth in its most 
simple manifestation. But ancient and 
modern history, daily experience, the most 
casual observation, show that to reach the 
average understanding, to win the com- 
mon mind, to enlighten the mass, a me- 
dium and a method less refined and ab- 
stract, and more brilliant and animated, 
is indispensable. Rhetoric has also its 
mission and its claims; it is the art of 
persuasive writing, and nowhere is elo- 
quence so essential to social progress as 
in England. Look at the vast dullness 
of her pulpits, her limited vocabulary in 
common talk, her lack of expression on 
the forum. Perhaps Gladstone owes his 
defeat at Oxford somewhat to this very- 
scholarly distrust of eloquence; and yet 
how is the stagnation of ideas and the in- 
adequacy of expression, the provincial 
tone, the lack of free, intellectual, and 
spiritual life in England, of which Arnold 
so earnestly complains, to be remedied, 
save by precisely this very rhetoric which 
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he distrusts? ‘The noblest souls, of 
whatever creed,” well says our author, 
“the pagan Empedocles, as well as the 
Christian Paul, have insisted on the ne- 
cessity of an inspiration, a living emotion, 
to make moral action perfect;” so like- 
wise to incarnate thought, to diffuse know- 
ledge, to quicken the expression, the emo- 
tional is a necessity; and it is the ab- 
sence thereof in the utterance of preach- 
ers, statesmen, lecturers, editors, histor- 
ians, talkers—in other words, the preva- 
lence of cold, formal, conventional, and 
more or less abstract utterance that keeps 
“inaccessibility to ideas,” “a provincial 
tone,” “‘self-will, and eccentricity” pre- 
dominant and pervasive. 

We by no means claim for rhetoric the 
highest office in literature. Philosophy 
and poetry demand and exercise less con- 
ventional language; but we do say that 
honest, ay, and splendid rhetoric alone 
will permeate the sluggish brain, stir the 
dormant blood, and kindle the latent 
intellectual sympathies of a race whom 
routine, tradition, isolation, and tempera- 
ment have made so “ provincial in tone,” 
so “inaccessible to ideas,” so unexpress- 
ive as the modern English. Finer issues 
may be subsequently sought, a more ab- 
stract and severe regimen resorted to; 
but now, and as thiffgs are, rhetoric, pro- 
perly understood, the rhetoric that carries 
knowledge on the wings of eloquence, that 
makes the past alive, that charms the 
eye, and wins the imagination, and gives 
flow and sparkle to the language, is pre- 
eminently the intellectual need of the 
people, and one her aristocratic scholars 
repudiate through want of humanity quite 
as much as from disciplined taste. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL WILLIAM T. SHERMAN. 


No history of war, no treatise on mili- 
tary science, no epic of martial heroes, 
can hereafter be complete which does not 
incorporate the names and deeds of Unys- 
ses Sipney Grant and Witiiam Tecoum- 
seo SHexMAN. The fame of Grant grows 
upon us with every fresh study of his 
campaigns. There was so long an inter- 
val between what some deemed the waste- 
ful and fruitless battles of ‘the Wilder- 
ness” and the capture of Richmond; he 
was so silent and inconspicuous amid the 
undramatic surroundings of City Point, 
while Sheridan was performing his chival- 
rous raids in Virginia, and Sherman his 
grand triumphal marches in Georgia and 
the Carolinas, and Thomas his feats of 
strategy and valor in Tennessee, and Far- 
ragut his magnificent ré/e in Mobile har- 
bor, and Terry his brilliant assault upon 
Fort Fisher, that the star of the Lieuten- 
ant-General seemed to sink behind the 
growing splendors of his subordinates. 
And then, so sudden was the collapse of 
the rebellion and the evanishment of its 
armies, that the real author of the stu- 
pendous drama in which Sherman, Tho- 
mas, Sheridan, and Terry merely acted 
their individual parts, who compressed 
the whole story of victory and peace into 
ten simple lines of a ‘‘ general order,” and 
quietly returned to Willard’s, to smoke 
his cigar, was likely to be regarded only 
as the faithful sentinel at the gate where 
others had forced a triumph. 

But as the web of events is unraveled, 
and the maps and reports of the closing 
. campaigns of the war are studied, the 
master mind of Grant is seen planning 
the whole séries, selecting for each part 
the fittest instrument, ordering, shaping, 
timing every movement, with a sure and 
steady convergence toward one common 
end; and this, too, over an area of up- 
ward of two hundred thousand square 
miles, divided by the mountains of Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, and Georgia, and broken 
by the marshy rivers of the Carolinas, 
With every previous commander of the 


Army of the Potomac, the objective point 
was Richmond, and Washington was the 
base, the defence of which was always 
paramount to the capture of the rebel 
capital. But with Grant, as we have be- 
fore said,* “the objective was not Rich- 
mond, but Lee’s army ;” and therefore; 
those terrible battles of the Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania, the North and South An- 
na, Cold Harbor, so far from being waste- 
ful and aimless—because resulting in no 
immediate and tangible triumph—were 
blows dealg directly at the head of the 
Confederacy, and crippled its life by so 
much as they left Lee’s army hors-de-com- 
bat. The event proved that those battles 
had virtually destroyed that once power- 
ful and victorious army, and: had convert- 
ed the old terror of Washington into a 
mere garrison for the defence of Richmond. 
Having gained this point—the vital point 
at which the Army of the Potomac had fail- 
ed by ‘‘ not fighting its battles through” — 
Grapt did not concern himself about the 
capture of the rebel capital, or the defence 
of his own. He knew that, so long as he 
did not take Richmond, but hourly watch- 
ed and continually weakened Lee’s army 
of defence, Lee could not ravage Pennsyl- 
vania, nor seriously threaten Washington. 
He was even content that Lee’s raiders 
should scour the Shenandoah, and ap- 
proach within gunshot of the White House, 
if by this diversion of the enemy’s forces 
he could gain a nearer approach to Peters- 
burgh. He was not willing, for the empty 
prize of Richmond, to release Lee for a 
junction with Johnston at some new mil- 
itary capital in the southern interior. That 
would have prolonged the war another 
year, And so Grant, holding his great 
antagonist momentarily in check, assailed 
Richmond by Thomas at Nashville and 
Franklin; by Sherman at Atlanta, at Sa- 
vannah, at Columbia, at Raleigh ; by Sher- 
idan in the Shenandoah Valley, and along 
the James River Canal and the Lynch- 





* Hours at Home, p. 263. 
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burgh and Virginia Central Railroad; by 
Schofield at Goldsboro; and by Terry at 
Fort Fisher and Wilmington. When, at 
last, all was:in position east of the Alle- 
ghanies, the railroads from Nashville to 
Chattanooga, and from Chattanooga north- 
ward, groaned with trains day and night, 
until Thomas’s victorious army was post- 

- ed securely at the westward gaps of the 
mountains, and then fell the rapid and 
mighty blows that broke Lee’s lines and 
drove him Out of Petersburgh and Rich- 
mond, like chaff before the whirlwind ; 
while the quick pursuit directed by the 
masterly strategy which crowded Lee to 
the north of the Appomattox, hemmed him 
in to inevitable surrender. The spell of 
silence was broken, and the continent re- 
sounded with the name of Grant! Re- 
membering that Napoleon and Wellington 
have both died within the century, we 
yet confidently anticipate the verdict of 
history in writing Grant “the greatest 
General of the age.”’* 

But if Grant is the great General, Sher- 
man is the great genius of the war. The 
philosophical student of history will ad- 
mire the one; the lover of romance will 
be fascinated by the other. Grant's phleg- 
matic temperament fitted him-for the cal- 
culation of stupendous plans, and gave 
him an ‘unconquerable persistence and 
endurance in their execution. Sherman's 
nervous, sanguine temperament made him 
quick to seize upon opportunities, and 
rapid, bold, and energetic in his move- 
ments. Yet, while a restless energy was 
so prominent a characteristic of his mil- 
itary career, he: was never wanting in cal- 
culation and caution, but carried his en- 
ergy into the minutest details of logistics, 
as well as into the most comprehensive 
operations of strategy. Indeed, he has 
seemed at times to have an intuitive in- 
sight into all the intricacies of.a great 
campaign, and to march to the solution of 
them with the confidence of one who held 
the clue of destiny in his hands. We 
have applied to him the epithet “ genius,” 
not simply as denoting a marked individ- 
uality of intellectual power, but also in 
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the higher sense, of the faculty of inven- 
tion and origination—‘“ the power of form- 
ing nice combinations ;” for such preém- 
inently has proved the military genius of 
Sherman. His originality of conception 
borders upon eccentricity ; and this, in 
connection with his nervous manner and 
his rapid utterance—his ideas sometimes 


_ jerking themselves out in concrete masses, 


without waiting for particles and connec- 
tives to adjust them in sentences—has 
given countenance to the slanderous ru- 
mor of his occasional insanity. One who 
knew him intimately in his youth inform- 
ed the writer, that he was rarely seen 
without a pen in his hand, and that he 
appeared to live without sleep; “a nerv- 
ous creature, always up latest at night 
and earliest in the morning, and always 
either absorbed in thought, or writing, 
writing, writing.” God was even then 
preparing him for those tireless campaigns, 
so vast in their reach, so minute and ex- 
act in their details, upon which hung the 
issues of the war; and for those midnight 
vigils that guarded the life of the nation, 
and outwatched the wariness of treason. 

Our hero has an honorable birthright 
of genius and renown. His ancestral line 
runs back to the Shermans who, in the 
seventeenth century, were of the gentry 
of Suffolk county, England, and who gave 
to the early settlements of New-England 
some of their best fibre. In 1634, two 
sons of Thomas Sherman, of Yoxley, fol- 
lowed the Pilgrim exodus to Massachu- 
setts.. One of these, the Rev. John Sher- 
man, who had won the honors of Eman- 
uel College, Cambridge, but had forfeited 
his degree through his scruples in respect 
to the required ecclesiastical ‘ subscrip- 
tion’”’—came in the character of a Puritan 
preacher, and attained to great celebrity 
in the Colonies. Said Hooker of Hart- 
ford, after hearing him: “ Brethren, we 
must look to ourselves and our ministry ; 
for this young divine will outdo us all.” 
After a brief'colleagueship at Watertown, 
Massachusetts, he removed to Milford, in 
the New-Haven. Colony, and for a time 
served that town with distinction in civil 
life; but he subsequently returned to a 
permanent pastorate at Watertown, where 
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he died in 1685. He was a man of rare 
eloquence and power in the pulpit, and of 
extensive attainments in the languages 
and the exact sciences. He left a numer- 
ous progeny, having. had upward of twen- 
ty children, by different. marriages ; and 
of his stock came Roger Sherman, of Re- 
volutionary fame. 

His brother Samuel, who accompanied 
him to America—then a mere youth of 
eighteen—became hardly less distinguish- 
ed in civil life than was John in the pul- 
pit. Following the Watertown emigration 
first to Wethersfield, in the Connecticut 
Colony, and afterward to Stratford, he 
there grew to be a “ pillar” of the Church, 
and a recognized leader in the affairs of 
the Colony. He was long a member of 
the General Court, and was known as 
“the worshipful Mr. Sherman.” In 1672, 
when a church controversy in Stratford 
led to the settlement of Woodbury, Sam- 
uel Sherman was one of the grantees of 
the plantation, and united with sixteen 
other heads of families, the emigrants to 
the then wilderness of Pomperaug, in 
framing a covenant of government, by 
which they taxed themselves pro rata, 
“in wheat, peas, and pork,” for the en- 
couragement of the Gospel and for a 
school, ‘‘ that learning be not neglected to 
children.” Each subscriber pledged him- 
self ‘* not to disturb the peace of the Plan- 
tation,” [there could be no toleration of 
secession among them !] but ‘to subject 
himself to that ecclesiastical government 
which should be there established and 
practiced agreeably to the Word of God.” 

These details are not merely gratifying 
to curiosity ; they belong to history. They 
help us to understand by what methods 
God trains his agents for great emergen- 
cies in the progress of humanity ; how 
long the seed of promise may be matur- 
ing in the line of a chosen stock ; how 
sure and vital, how germinant, and how 
cumulative are moral influences in the 
households of honor and of piety, from 
generation to generation. The spirit of 
independence and the love of liberty that 
moved the sons of an English gentleman 
to leave their comfortable home in Ded- 
ham for the privations of the American 
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wilderness, the genius for statesmanship 
that made one of these brothers “‘a strong 
pillar” in the colony of Connecticut, and 
the genius for science that made the other 
“the best mathematician and astronomer 
of the colonies,” the mental and moral 
qualities which, in collateral branches of 
their descendants, have illustrated our 
civil and judicial annals with such names 
as Roger Sherman, and Roger Minot Sher- 
man, of Connecticut, and Judge Charles 
R. Sherman, of Ohio, redippear, in the sev- 
enth generation, in the Senator who so 
ably upheld the government through the 
war, and in the General who so skillfully 
led its armies to victory. 

Sherman, like Grant, is in the very 
prime of his powers. He was born Feb- 
ruary eighth, 1820, at Lancaster, Ohio. 
At sixteen he entered West-Point, where 
he maintained an honorable standing, and 
directly upon graduating, in 1840, he went 
into active service, in Florida, as a lieu- 
tenant in the Third artillery. The Mexi- 
can war found him on duty in California, 


“and though he had little opportunity for 


field-service, he earned promotion to a 
captaincy. ed 

But when the war was over, there being 
no prospect of further occupation in that 
line, he resigned his commission, and 
entered into business in San Francisco. 
Thus, years before the outbreak of the 
late war, the two young men who were 
destined to be its master-spirits had dis- 
connected themselves from the army, and 
had retired to civil life, without a thought 
of ever again using their knowledge of , 
arms. Their lives had run nearly paral- . 
lel. Sherman, who is two years the sen- 
ior of Grant, graduated in 1840; Grant in 
1843. Sherman was sent to look after 
Indians in Florida, Grant was sent to 
Missouri upon the same errand. Both 
served in the Mexican war, and afterward 
in garrison duty on the Pacific coast. 
Each fulfilled honorably the term of ser- 
vice to which he was obligated by his 
education at the National school; and 
each having reached the grade of captain, 
and having proved himself a brave and 
competent officer, threw up his commis- 
sion, to get rid of the ennui of an inactive 
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wilitary routine. Sherman quit the army 
m 1853, for banking, in California ; Grant 
in 1854, for farming, in Missouri. But 
both heard the first call of their country 
in 1861, and—Par nobile Fratrum—both 
had achieved their great renown before 
the age of forty-five | 


Sherman, however, had retained an ink- 
ling for the profession of arms after his re- 
tirement from, the service; and according- 
ly, in 1860, he was induced to accept the 
presidency of the State Military Academy 
of Louisiana—a position which gave occa- 
sion for the noble exhibition of his char- 
acter, made in the following letter: 


“ January 18, 1861. 
“* Governor Tuomas O. Moors, 
Baton Rouge, La: 

“Sir: As I occupy a guasi-military posi- 
tion under this State, I deem it proper to 
acquaint you that I accepted such position 
when Louisiana was a State in the Union, and 
when the motto of the Seminary was inserted 
in marble over the main door: ‘ By the liber- 
ality of the General Government of the United 
States: The Union, Esto Perpetua.’ 

“ Recent events foreshadow a great change, 
and it becomes all men to choose. If Louisi- 
ana withdraws from the Federal Union, J pre- 
fer to maintain my allegiance to the old Con- 
stitution as long as a fragment of it survives, 
and my longer stay here would be wrong in 
every sense of the word. In that event, I beg 
you will send or appoint some authorized agent 
to take charge of the arms and munitions of 
war here belonging to the State, or direct me 
what disposition should be made of them. 

“And furthermore, as President of the 
Board of Supervisors, I beg you to take im- 
mediate steps to relieve me as superintendent 
the moment the State determines to secede ; 
for on no earthly account will I do any act, or 
think any thought, hostile to or in defiance of 
the old Government of the United States, 

“With great respect, etc., 
“W. T. Suerman.” 


The closing sentence of this manly and 
satriotic letter, (which we have italicized, ) 
.8 the key to General Sherman’s whole 
career as a soldier, including his attempt- 
ed “pacification of the whole country, 
from the Potomac to the Rio Grande,” by 
his terms of parole to General Johnston. 
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Incapable of a thought hostile'to the na- 
tional government, or of a purpose dero- 
gatory of its dignity, his very devotion 
to the perpetuity of the Union as his 
ideal, and his anxiety to secure this sin- 
gle end, led him to fight for this with in- 
domitable energy, and then to seize upon 
the essential fact accomplished by the 
war, without scrutinizing its secondary 
conditions. Whatever may be thought 
of General Sherman’s judgment in the 
closing act of his great campaign, his 
parole of Johnston was prompted by the 
same patriotism that enforced the depopu- 
lation and destruction of Atlanta ; his aim 
in both being to bring the rebellion to an 
end, by simply establishing the authority 
of the United States over the whole coun- 
try. 

But the foregoing letter was no less 
creditable to the sagacity of General 
Sherman than to his honor and his pa 
triotism. When we reflect that it was 
written nearly two months before the 
inauguration of Mr. Lincoln, and three 
months before the attack on Sumter, at 
a time when but few of the Southern 
States had formally seceded, and when 
measures of compromise were still de- 
bated at Washington, we discern in ita 
prophetic insight which, could it have 
been at the head of affairs, would either 
have averted the war entirely, or have 
anticipated the rebellion by one decisive 
blow at its leaders. Sherman saw clear- 
ly that passing events in the South fore- 
shadowed a great and radical change; ~ 
that the leaders meant to tear the Con- 
stitution into fragments; that secession 
meant war; and that every step taken 
in that direction was in defiance of the 
Government of the United States. From 
that moment, his course was decided ; 
and from that decision his personal his- 
tory became the history of the nation. 

In presenting to the readers of Hoors 
at Home a sketch of Brigadier-General 
Ransom,* it was important to narrate his 
military services with some particularity, 
since the achievements of subordinate 
officers had been somewhat overlooked 


* Hours at Home for Sept., 1865, p. 478. 
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in the brilliant réle of the few great lead- 
ers. But with Sherman, as with Grant, 
it is enough to name the fields of his 
glory, without fighting over his cam- 
paigns upon paper.* The details of his 
career are given with admirable clearness 
and with entire accuracy, by his milita- 
ry aid and intimate friend, Colonel S. M. 
Bowman, in a series of articles first pub- 
lished in the United States Service Maga- 
zine, and since issued in a separate vol- 
ume, and in the more complete form of a 
biography.t The writer of this sketch 
has drawn freely from this authentic 
source, as well as from public docu- 
ments, availing himself also of collateral 
sources of private information, and, to 
some extent, of personal recollections. 
Resuming military life under a com- 
mission as colonel in the regular army, 
Sherman took part in the first battle of 
Bull Run, in command of the Third bri- 
gade, in General Tyler's division. He 
was one of the few officers whose self- 
possession and personal courage inspired 
our raw recruits with confidence, and 
redeemed that fatal day from utter dis- 
aster and disgrace. Generals McDowell 
and Burnside, in their official reports, 
make special mention of his efficient serv- 
ices, and Congress, being then in ses- 
sion, soon after confirmed his appoint- 
ment, by the President, as a brigadier- 
general of volunteers. arly in the fall 
of that year (1861) General Sherman was 
assigned to the command of the depart- 
ment of Kentucky, ‘“‘with scarcely five 
thousand troops, in an unfriendly part of 
the country, confronting a rebel army of 
twenty-five thousand men, under General 
Buckner.” Expectation was already turn- 
ed toward the West as a portentous the- 
atre of war, and events have only too well 
proved that Sherman was the one man 
who grasped the occasion, and whose 
genius was able to cope with it. Yet 


* Hours at Home for July, p. 262. 

¢ United States Service Magazine for Au- 
gust and September, 1864, and April and 
May, 1865. “ Charles B. Richardson, Pub- 
lisher. Also, Sherman and his Campaigns, 
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the fatality which then hung upon all 
our military movements had well-nigh 
deprived the ‘country of the services of 
this great soldier. Protesting that his 
forces were “too small to do good, and 
too large to be sacrificed,” he called so 
urgently for reénforcements, that Secre- 
tary Cameron hastened to Kentucky to 
consult with the General in person. Sher- 
man gave his opinion, that ‘te make a 
,Suecessful advance against the enemy, 
then strongly posted at all strategic 
points from the Mississippi to Cumber- 
land Gap, would require an army two 
hundred thousand strong.” This esti- 
mate was based upon his personal know- 
ledge of the character and spirit of the 
people of the South, of the materials of 
war which the leaders of the rebellion 
had accumulated, and of the physical 
geography of the country in which the 
rebels had already intrenched themselves 
at every available point. Had even one 
hundred thousand men been then placed 
at the disposal of General Sherman, and 
had Congress approved the recommenda- 
tion of President Lincoln, that the Ken- 
tucky Central Railroad should be extend- 
ed to Knoxville, Tennessee, as a military 
road, the rebellion would have been quell- 
ed in Tennessee in the spring of 1862, and 
the war would have been brought to an 
end in 1863. But neither General Sher- 
man nor President Lincoln had then be- 
gun to entertain the thought ‘of emanci- 
pation as a military necessity; and an 
earlier subjugation of the armed power of 
the rebellion might have led to the rein- 
stating of the slave power, under the 
military protection of the United States ! 
We are content, therefore, that for a 
time the incredulity or the stolidity of 
the War Department prevailed over the 
sagacity and the terrible earnestness of 
General Sherman. But there can be no 
excuse for the unmilitary and undignified 
procedure of the officials who suffered 
the results of this interview to transpire 
in the hearing of newspaper correspond- 
ents, who, being already exasperated by 
General Sherman’s summary inhibition 
of their tattling letters, took up the ready 
cue that the General was “ crazy,” and 
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proclaimed to the rebels at once his ap- 
prehension of their strength, and the 
official confession of our own weakness. 
What changes were rung upon the in- 
sanity of Sherman, and his preposterous 
demand of two hundred thousand men 
for the first campaign in the South- 
West! But when we now recall his 
answer to Secretary Cameron in the 
light of Shiloh and Vicksburgh, of Chick- 
amauga and Knoxville, of Chattanooga 
and Atlanta, of Franklin and Nashville, 
and of the march from Atlanta to the 
sea, we are ready to say’: “ Though this 
be madness, yet there is method init. ... 
How pregnant sometimes his replies are ! 
a happiness that often madness hits on, 
which reason and sanity could not so 
prosperously be delivered of.” In view 
of the evil winds that blew upon him 
through the daily press from Washington 
to Chicago, Sherman could say with Ham- 
let: “I am but mad north north-west : 
when the wind is southerly, I know a 
hawk from a handsaw” ! 

Touched in his honor, General Sherman 
asked to be relieved, and was assigned to 
the care of a recruiting rendezvous at St. 
Louis, while General Buell succeeded him 
in Kentucky, with large reénforcements, 
and held a strictly defensive line through 
the winter of 1861-2. 

But General Halleck, then in command 
of the Department of the West, knew 
Sherman too well to keep him ignomini- 
ously in the back-ground; and with 
Grant’s advancé upon Donelson, he was 
first charged with reénforcements) and 
supplies; and was afterward assigned 
to the command of a division at Pitts- 
burgh Landing. The following testimo- 
nials will doubtless be accepted as certi- 
ficates of his sanity! ‘At the battle of 
Shiloh,” wrote General Grant to the War 
Department, “on the first day, Sherman 
held, with raw troops, the key-point 
of the landing. It is no disparagement 
to any other officer to say that I do not 
believe there was another division com- 
mander on the field who had the skill 
and experience to have done it. To his 
individual efforts I am indebted for the 
success of that battle.” 

General Rousseau, who witnessed Sher- 
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man’s handling of his- troops, said of 
him: “He gave us our first lessons in 
the field in the face of an enemy; and, 
of all the men I ever saw, he is the most 
untiring, vigilant, and patient. . . . He 
fights by the weck. At Shiloh, his old 
legion met him just as the battle was 
ended, and at the sight of him, placing 
their hats upon their bayonets, gave him 
three cheers.” 

And General Halleck wrote to the Sec- 
retary of War: “It is the unanimous 
opinion here, that Brigadier-General Sher- 
man saved the fortunes of the day ; he was 
in the thickest of the fight, had three 
horses killed under him, and was twice 
wounded.” Again and again in the course 
of that hotly-contested battle Sherman di- 
rected in person the planting of his artil- 
lery, and “dismounted and managed the 
guns.” 

After the victory, Sherman showed him- 
self as rapid in pursuit as he had been re- 
solute in battle. Following up the enemy 
with continuous skirmishing, he was the 
first to enter Corinth after its evacuation, 
and General Grant again volunteered a 
tribute to his superior generalship: ‘‘ His 
services as division commander in the ad- 
vance on Corinth, I will venture -to say, 
were appreciated by the now General-in- 
Chief (General Halleck) beyond those of 
any other division commander.” 

In the provisioning of Grant’s army from 
Paducah, and in his own field service at 
Shiloh and onward to Corinth, Sherman 
had displayed at least three of the quali- 
ties which afterward characterized his 
great campaigns, and which thus early 
marked him as a leader of the war—thor- 
oughness in executing the thing in hand; 
a ready comprehension of his position, 
with the most available disposition of his 
resources; and celerity of movement, the 
result of vigilance in preparation and of 
rigor in discipline. He always held his 
own powers, his men, and his materiel so 
well in hand, that he could make the best 
use of every occasion, whether by march- 
ing, by intrenching, or by fighting. A few 
illustrations of these qualities, just here, 
may well anticipate the orderly narrative 
of his own campaigns. 

When Admiral Porter was caught in 
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the meshes of the Yazoo River—obstruc- 
tions in front, powerful batteries on his 
flank, and the enemy pressing to cut off 
his retreat—he dispatched a messenger 
in hot haste for Sherman to come to his 
relief. Sherman “instantly started on a 
forced march of terrible rapidity over the 
wretchedest of roads, driving the pickets 
of the enemy before him.” Meantime the 
attack upon the gunboats had begun, and 
guided by the sound of the firing, Sher- 
man suddenly threw himself into the fight, 
scattered the enemy, and saved the expe- 
dition. 

By a like rapidity of movement and 
thoroughness of execution, he broke up 
the Mississippi Central Railroad, near 
Holly Springs, and then suppressed guer- 
rilla warfare in the region of Memphis, 
both important preludes to the siege of 
Vicksburgh. 

After the capture of Jackson, General 
Grant had instructed Sherman to hold the 
place with one division of his corps. But 
subsequent information of the strength of 
the enemy determined Grant to bring up 
that division also, to codperate with the 
main force. “I accordingly dispatched 
him (Sherman) at half-past five a.m., to 
move with all possible speed. My 
dispatch reached him at ten minutes past 
seven A.M., and his advance division was 
in motion in one hour from that time.” 

At a later date, Grant placed Sherman 
in command of all the troops designated 
to look after Johnston, with orders to at- 
tack him directly upon the fall of Vicks- 
burgh. General Grant says in his report 
of July sixth, 1863: “I notified Sherman 
that I should again make an assault on 
Vicksburgh at daylight on the sixth, and 
for him to have up supplies of all descrip- 
tions ready to move upon receipt of or- 
ders, if the assault should prove a success, 
His preparations were immediately made, 
and when the place surrendered on the 
fourth, two days earlier than I had fixed 
for the attack, Sherman was found ready, 
and moved at once.” 

It will be remembered that the attempt to 
take Vicksburgh by assault, in December, 
1862, resulted in a disastrous loss to the 
Union forces. The failure was owing in 
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part to General Grant’s detention, caused 
by the surrender of Holly Springs, with 
its important supplies. Ignorant of this, 
Sherman pressed on to fulfill the part as- ’ 
signed him with ‘the right wing of the 
Army of the Tennessee. In his address 
to his command after the assault, General 
Sherman said: ‘“ Ours was but part of a 
combined. movement, in which others were 
to assist. We were in time ; unforeseen 
contingencies must have delayed the oth- 
ers. We have destroyed the Shreveport 
road; we have attacked the defenses of 
Vicksburgh, and pushed the attack as far 
as prudence would justify ; and, having 
found it too strong for our single column, 
we have drawn off in good order and good 
spirits, ready for any new move.” 

The admirable thoroughness, compre- 
hension, and promptitude which these in- 
cidents display reveal the greatness of the 
soldier; but the closing words of this 
same address to his troops before Vicks- 
burgh are a further revelation of the moral 
greatness of the man. General McCler- 
nand was now to take command of the 
right wing, “‘ by virtue of his priority of 
commission.” General Sherman said to 
his soldiers: ‘‘ A new commander is now 
here to lead you. I know that all good 
officers and soldiers will give him the 
same hearty support and cheerful obe- 
dience they have hitherto given me. There 
are honors enough in reserve for all, and 
work enough too.” 

Sherman had already been created a 
Major-General in recognition of his serv- 
ices at Shiloh and at Corinth. But with 
him the sense of duty, the passion of pa- 
triotism, the native instinct for work, were 
stronger than the desire of renown, and 
hence his recognition of the services of 
others was always cordjal and magnani- 
mous. There were honors enough in re- 
serve for himself, but just now ‘‘ work” 
was again in order. His part in the oper- 
ations before Vicksburgh has been antici- 
pated in the illustrations of his salient 
qualities. It may be summed up in 
the brief but emphatic words of General 
Grant’s report: ‘‘ His demonstration at 
Haines’s Bluff, in April, to hold the ene- 
my about Vicksburgh, while the army 
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was ‘securing a foothold east of the Mis- 
sissippi; his rapid marches to join the 
army afterward; his management at Jack- 
son, Mississippi, in the first attack ; his 
almost unequaled march from Jackson 
to Bridgeport, and passage of Black River ; 
his securing Walnut Hills on the eight- 
eenth of May, attest his great merit as a 
soldier.” Directly upon the surrender of 
Vicksburgh, Sherman, who “ was ready 
two days earlier than the appointed time,” 
moved again upon Jackson. But the re- 
bel general was too astute to risk a bat- 
tle, and Sherman could not fulfill to the 
letter Grant’s order: ‘You must whip 
Johnston fifteen miles from here.” So 
thorough, however, was the work of invest- 
ment and of destruction round about the 
city by which he compelled its evacuation, 
that General Grant, in his report, said: 
“The siege of Vicksburgh and last cap- 
ture of Jackson, and dispersion of John- 
ston’s army, entitle General Sherman to 
more credit than usually falls to the lot 
of one man to earn.” 

The hope of the speedy subjugation of 
the rebellion in the South-West which the 
capture of Vicksburgh had awakened, was 
suddenly chilled by the disastrous defeat 
of General Rosecrans at Chickamauga. 
The rebels were exultant. Chattanooga 
was at once the outpost of Eastern Ten- 
nessee and the key to Northern Georgia, 
and this lay at their feet, occupied only 
by the broken and dispirited remnant of 
Rosecrans’s army. Commanding every 
approach to the town, from the heights 
of Lookout Mountain, General Bragg had 
only to watch the Tennessee River and 
the Nashville Railroad, and by cutting off 
the supplies of the Union army, to starve 
it into surrender. The people little sus- 
pected to what straits that army was 
brought, as it lay for weeks under the 
fire of the enemy, its men and officers re- 
duced to half-rations, while upward of ten 
thousand horses and mules perished from 
exhaustion and for lack of food. 

At the same time Longstreet had shut 
up Burnside in Knoxville, cutting off his 
supplies, and threatening to destroy his 
army, and then to fall upon Chattanooga 
from therear. In this critical state of affairs, 
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Sherman, who was in the vicinity of Vicks- 
burgh, was ordered to march to the relief 
and reinforcement of Rosecrans. Instant- 
ly his troops were in motion ; and in spite 
of every physical obstacle—low water in 
the Mississippi and the Tennessee, wretch- 
ed highways, bad weather, broken rail- 
roads and bridges—and in spite of fre- 
quent attacks of the enemy, who hovered 
incessantly upon his flank, he accomplish- 
ed the whole movement from Vicksburgh 
to Chattanooga within fifty days. He 
knew that the safety of two armies hung 
upon his success ; and when by the mid- 
dle of November he reached Chattanooga, 
he “saw enough of the condition of men 
and animals in that beleaguered post to 
inspire him with renewed energy.” But 
Grant was there, and Thomas, and Sheri- 
dan, and Hooker, and there was work to 
be done, with “ honors enough in reserve 
for all.” 

It is impossible, without an outline map 
or a photographic view, to make intelli- 
gible to the reader the skillful manoeuvres 
and daring assaults of the desperate bat- 
tle of November twenty-fifth, 1863, or the 
sweeping advance which crowned with 
victory the strategic combinations of Gen- 
eral Grant. The history of the war re- 
cords no achievement more brilliant than 
the victory of Chattanooga. The writer 
had the opportunity of surveying the field 
under the guidancé of officers who had 
participated in the various movements of 
the day. Fronting Chattanooga upon the 
south, about two miles distant, is the bold, 
craggy crest of Lookout Mountain, which 
was fortified at every approach with rebel 
batteries. Beyond the southern slope of 
the mountain is the disastrous field of 
Chickamauga, near which the enemy now 
had his main dépét of supplies. From 
that point the range of hills known as 
Missionary Ridge sweeps in a crescent to- 
ward the Tennessee, and in a south-east- 
erly direction from Chattanooga. On the 
twenty-third of November, by a sudden 
and dexterous movement under feint of a 
review, General Grant got possession of 
Lookout Valley and drove the enemy back 
upon the heights of Missionary Ridge. 
He thus threatened the right of Bragg’s 
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army and his dépot at Chickamauga, and 
what was even more important, reépened 
his own communications, by rail and river, 
so long at the command of the enemy’s 
guns. Next day, the twenty-fourth, the 
gallant and adventurous Hooker led his 
command up the steep face of Lookout 
Mountain, and as the mists gathered around 
them, fought his way to victory above the 
clouds. ‘Viewed from whatever point,” 
said Hooker, in his report, ‘ Lookout 
Mountain, with its high palisaded crest 
and its steep, ragged, rocky, and deeply- 
furrowed slopes, presented an imposing 
barrier to our advance, and when to these 
natural obstacles were added almost inter- 
minable well-planned and well-constructed 
defenses, held by Americans, the assault 
became an enterprise worthy of the ambi- 
tion and renown of the troops to whom it 
was intrusted.” But by night they had 
planted the American flag upon the sum- 
mit, and the General could report “ the 
recovery of all the advantages in a posi- 
tion the enemy had gained from our army 
on the bloody field of Chickamauga.” 

Meantime, Sherman’s command, which 
during the night and early morning had 
been noiselessly transported along the 
river to a point of advantage, fought their 
way to an important position upon Mis- 
sionary Ridge, and there intrenched them- 
selves for the night. On the morning of 
the twenty-fifth, our entire army, with the 
exception of a small force left upon Look- 
out, was massed for the grand and final 
struggle. The enemy fought with desper- 
ation, and at times the issue seemed doubt- 
ful ; but Sherman’s persistent attacks upon 
his most vital point, maintained for hours 
under “a concentric fire from every hill 
and spur,” at last turned the key, and the® 
quick eye of Grant seizing the auspicious 
moment, Thomas was ordered to a charge 
which swept the enemy from ridge to 
ridge, and finally broke him into an utter 
rout. 

Hardly was there a pause in the pur- 
suit, when General Grant instructed the 
man whom he knew to be always ready, 
to make a forced march with his command 
for the relief of General Burnside at Knox- 
ville. How Sherman had marched and 
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fought, and with what alacrity he under- 
took this new task, he has told in few 
words. “Seven days before,” he writes, 
““we had left our camps on the other side 
of the Tennessee, with two days’ rations, 
without a change of clothing, stripped for 
the fight, with but a single blanket or 
coat per man, from myself to the private 
included. Of course, we then had no pro- 
visions, save what we gathered by the road, 
and were ill-supplied for such a march. 
But we learned that twelve thousand of 
our fellow-soldiers were beleaguered in the 
mountain-town of Knoxville, eighty-four 
miles distant, that they needed relief, and 
must have it in three .days. This was 
enough, and it had to bedone.” So rapid 
was General Sherman’s march, that on 
the fourth of December, three days after 
he started from Chattanooga, General 
Longstreet raised the siege of Knoxville, 
and Burnside’s gallant little army was 
saved. 

Still there was no rest nor respite for 
our hero. General Grant, who was now 
in command of the three combined armies 
of the Ohio, the Cumberland, and the 
Tennessee, had assigned the latter to Gen- 
eral Sherman, who took up his headquar- 
ters at Vicksburgh, and there organized 
his memorable raid into the heart of the 
Mississippi. ‘‘ With a force of twenty 
thousand infantry and twelve hundred 
cavalry, and a wagon-train carrying twen- 
ty days’ rations, he himself pushed boldly 
out from Vicksburgh on the third of Feb- 
ruary, cutting himself loose from commu- 
nications in a strict movable column.” 
It is now well known that the prime ob- 
ject of this expedition was to codperate 
with Admiral Farragut in the attack upon 
Mobile, by diverting Polk and Johnston 
from its relief, by destroying interior com- 
munications and supplies, and finally by 
assailing the city from the land side. But 
the failure of General Smith to effect a 
junction of his cavalry with the main 
army,compelled General Sherman to aban- 
don the demonstration against Mobile, and 
after destroying an immense quantity of 
confederate stores at various points, he 
brought back his command intact, from 
an undisputed march of one hundred and 
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thirty miles into the heart of a hostile 
region. But though he had failed of his 
objective, General Sherman had gained 
valuable experience concerning the prac- 
ticability of carrying a movable column 
across the territory of the enemy—an ex- 
perience that emboldened and directed 
him in his invasion of Georgia. 

The month of March, 1864, brought 
about that change of military administra- 
tion which led to the final success of our 
arms. The hero of Donelson, of Shiloh, 
of Vicksburgh, and of Chattanooga, was 
called by the President and Congress, 
amid the acclamations of the nation, to 
the command of all the armies of the 
Union—the office of Lieutenant-General 
having been created anew that he might 
fill it. As Colonel Bowman eloquently 
describes it: ‘‘ Never before in America 
had a general been put in command of 
armies so large, and operating over terri- 
tory of such vast extent. His armies dot- 
ted the continent from the Potomac to 
the Rio Grande, and thence around and 
along the sea-coast, and back to the Ches- 
apeake. His lines might have been traced 
by the smoke of camp-fires along the riv- 
ers, through the valleys, on the hill-tops, 
over the mountains, across the plains, 
and around the coast, throughout a zig- 
zag journey of five thousand miles.” 

At the same time General Sherman, who 
had already been proved as an independ- 
ent commander, suceeeded General Grant 
in the Department of the Mississippi, em- 
bracing the Ohio, the Cumberland, the 
Tennessee, and Arkansas. From this ap- 
pointment General Sherman became the 
master-mind of the Western region of the 
war. He now had it in his power to de- 
monstrate the wisdom of his demand upon 
Secretary Cameron two years previous, 
for a great army, thoroughly equipped. 
He began at once to collect a force of one 
hundred and twenty thousand men, and, 
making Chattanooga his base, to store his 
supplies there in advance of the spring 
campaign. The railroad from Nashville, 
though running ninety car-loads daily, 
was barely supplying the actual wants of 
the army. Sherman impressed cars and 
locomotives from all the North-Western 
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railroads, and by thus tripling his rolling- 
stock, soon laid up a fortnight’s rations in 
advance for his entire army. He gave his 
personal attention to all the details of this 
prime business of feeding his men. And 
the better to accomplish this, he issued 
stringent orders against the transporta- 
tion of civilians or non-combatants within 
his lines. . The writer saw at Nashville a 
request for a pass for some agents of the 
Christian Commission, which General Sher- 
man had returned with this indorsement ; 
“Certainly not; crackers and oats are 
more necessary to my army than any 
moral or religious agency.” On a former 
occasion, when moving from Memphis, he 
had issued this order: ‘The expedition 
now fitting out is purely of a military 
character, and the interests involved are 
of too important a nature to be mixed up 
with personal and private business. No 
citizen, male or female, will be allowed to 
accompany it, unless employed as part of 
a crew, or as servants to the transports. 
No person whatever—citizen, officer, or 
sutler—will, on any consideration, buy or 
deal in cotton or other produce of the 
country. The trade in cotton must wait 
a more peaceful state of affairs. Any per- 
son whatever making reports for publica- 
tion, which might reach and inform, aid 
or comfort the enemy should be treated 
asaspy. A citizen following the expedi- 
tion in defiance of the above orders should 
be conscripted, or made a deck-hand on 
the transport.” 

Such orders made the name of Sherman 
odious to a class of reporters and other 
civilians who could not comprehend the 
critical situation of military affairs; and 
an attempt was made to prejudice the 
*Christian public against him as a man 
personally indifferent to religion, and cen- 
surably indifferent to the religious wel 
fare of his soldiers. All such imputa- 
tions, however, were unwarranted and 
unjust. 

The writer was subjected to the annoy- 
ance of these orders, in penetrating the 
lines of Sherman’s army upon an errand 
of Christian beneficence. But when he 
came to comprehend that the efficiency 
of a great army, and the success of one 
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of the grandest movements of the war, de- 
pended upon a single, long, rickety line 
of railway, imperfectly equipped, and be- 
set with guerrillas, he perceived the just- 
ice and wisdom — the imperative neces- 
sity—of General Sherman’s stringent pol- 
icy. And happily he is able to vindicate 
that policy in the General’s own words. 

During the campaign from Chattanooga 
to Atlanta, General Sherman was openly 
denounced as heartless and cruel in his 
measures toward rebel non-combatants, 
and in his proscription of civilians as a 
“nuisance.” A clergyman of New-York 
sent the General a copy of a sermon of 
Thanksgiving for his victories, and a vin- 
dication of his policy, accompanied with 
*the following letter : 


“New-York, October 8, 1864. 
“Masor-GenernaL Suerman: I have the 
honor to submit my report of your illustrious 
campaign from Chattanooga to Atlanta. I 
trust it will satisfy you that one civilian within 
your lines, in May last, did not prove himself 
an unmitigated ‘ nuisance,’ and that neither he 
nor his report will be remanded to the nearest 
provost-marshal. In the service of the Christ- 
iin and the Sanitary Commissions, I ministered 
to your wounded and dying on the field of 
Resaca, for which our party received the thanks 
of Major-General Schofield. Such is my ap- 
preciation of your services, General, that I 
pray God daily for your prosperity and suc- 

cess, With high regard,”’ ete. 


The reply of the General is not only a 
complete defense of his stringent orders— 
which his correspondent had justified— 
but makes incidentally so beautiful a reve- 
lation of his intellectual and moral char- 
acter, his quickness, his firmness, his 
breadth of view, his patriotism and phi- 
lanthropy, his gentleness, his patience, 
and his piety withal, that we make no 
apology for printing it without his con- 
sent, omitting only a few lines of a strictly 
personal character. 


** GAYLORSVILLE, ALABAMA, 
October 21, 1864. 


“ Dear Sig: I have received your letter of 
October third, and acknowledge the hit... . 
I can with safety devote to you a part of my 


Vou, Il.—2 
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midnight’s labor. When the soldier sleeps, 
the General is watchful ; and such are my hab- 
its. And if, as you say, you spent some time 
in my camps, I beg you to bear testimony to 
a fact never.noticed—that in my camps the 
soldier sleeps quietly and undisturbed by long- 
rolls or false alarms. This is not accident, 
but a truth for which I feel sure all soldiers 
will give me credit, As you say, I am not 
the heartless boor I am often represented. I 
rarely see my children, but were you to be- 
hold them watching for my expected coming, 
and rush to me with arms'all love, you would 
not say that I was heartless. Again, when 
the final day of reckoning comes, I will risk 
a comparison with more professing men for 
examples of acts of charity when the left hand 
knoweth not what the right hand gives.. But 
when my mind is intent on a purpose, it is 
jealous of all clogs and obstructions. How 
many of our plans have been defeated, how 
many. lives lost, because our columns have 
been clogged with useless baggage and civil- 
ians! Go to our camps and towns, as you 
say you have done, and see if the commander 
thinks of destroying our enemy, or is engaged 
in answering complaints of women, cotton 
and trade speculators, of citizens who study 
to use the cover of an army to buy cheap 
commodities ; and answer, on your conscience, 
if I am not right, as a rule, to declare citizens 
about an army a ‘ nuisance.’ The rule is right, 
and is proved by the exceptions. Let every 
thought of the mind, every feeling of the 
heart, every movement of a human muscle be 
directed to one sole object, successful war and 
consequent peace, and you know the ideal I aim 
at. All ideals are dreams, but they form the 
directions of real results; and the closer they 
can be followed the better. . 

“ But I will trust you to do this noble army 
justice. Who can know the daily toils, the 
dangers, the hopes and fears of this vast army ? 
I know them, and all here know them; and 
the time will come when they will return to 
their homes and be the living witnesses of the 
acts of their fellows and leaders, For my re- 
ward, I trust. to them; and still more in my 
confidence that God will not permit this fair 
land and this brave people to subside into the 
anarchy and despotism that Jeff Davis has cut 
out for them. I have this faith as clear and 
distinct as you see the sacrifices of God’s own 
Son in your mental vision, to secure to us im- 
mortal rewards. 

“You may assure your congregation that 
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this army fights that they may sleep in peace, 


and enjoy the protection of a civilized gov- 
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How General Sherman’s faith was turn- 
ed to vision, we shall see when we accom- 


ernment. Yours, pany him, hereafter, from Atlanta to the 
“W. T. Saerman, aon. 
‘ Major-General.” 
——_ + 


GEOFFREY THE LOLLARD. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
KATE THE QUICK-WITTED. 


Wuen Geoffrey awoke the next morn- 
ing, it was to find a single, long beam of 
sunlight streaming down into his prison, 
by which he knew it must be already late. 
Both boys felt refreshed, and more pre- 
pared for the unknown trials of the day. 
The younger having climbed on the shoul- 
ders of the elder, peeped out of their high 
window, and described the prospect to 
his brother. 

“ Only a little, square, stone court, Geof- 
frey, with some steps, four of them lead- 
ing up to a door in the house and another 
door opposite, in a low wall. The wall 
seems to join the tower close here by the 
window. I guess it must be a garden on 
the other side ; I see some branches hang- 
ing over the wall. The window is not 
more than two feet above the ground, but 
it is too narrow for me to get my head 
through, even if it were not for the iron 
bars.” 

“Come down, now,” said Geoffrey, “I 
can not hold you any longer, and besides 
I want to show and tell you something.” 

From the position of the little room 
which Geoffrey had discovered the pre- 
ceding day, he concluded that its window 
must open on the space beyond the wall; 
and after explaining to his brother the 
hiding-place of the parchments, and charg- 
ing him to watch the outer door and alarm 
him if he heard footsteps approaching, he 
went to see what prospect of escape that 
opening afforded. 

Hubert’s conjecture proved right. The 
wall bounded the convent-garden, which 
was laid out in the stiff fashion of the 
time—long winding walks, bordered with 


box, beds of various kinds of herbs, an 
oval grass-plat with a sun-dial in the cen- 
tre, some fruit-trees and flowering shrubs 
scattered about, peach-trees fastened to 
the sunny side of the wall, and a bower. 

All this was sufficiently new and pret- 
ty to have interested Geoffrey; but he 
scarcely noticed it now, for his attention 
was immediately attracted by a figure 
approaching down a long wall that ended 
directly in front of the window. It was 
that of a young girl apparently near his 
own age, neither very tall nor remarkably 
graceful in her movements; but there 
was nothing plebeian in the delicate hand 
and foot, or in the carriage of the small, 
well-shaped head. She was well dressed, 
according to the fashion of the time, in 
fine dark green cloth, with a cloak of 
brown camlet, and hood of the same; but 
the latter was now thrown back, exposing 
a goodly quantity of chestnut-brown hair, 
partly escaping from the crimson snood 
which confined it; for the same sharp 
wind which had given her cheeks their 
glowing color, bad been mischief-making 
with her morning toilet. There was good- 
natured firmness in the lines about her 
mouth, and mirth mingled with thought- 
fulness in her large blue eyes. Her voice, 
as she tried to coax a little robin to ap- 
proach her, had that musical sweetness 
which is so very attractive, to some even 
more fascinating than decided personal 
beauty. 

“Come hither, little frightened thing,” 
she said, as the bird, alarmed at her ad- 
vance, hopped behind a bush, and seemed 
about to take flight for a still safer place 
of refuge. ‘Dost thou think J would 
make thee a prisoner, pretty creature, 1 
who know so well what it is to pant and 
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sigh for liberty—I, who would give all I 
possess to be able to fly over these high 
walls as thou canst, and be away to dear 
old Estly Court? Iwould but touch thee, 
and smooth that soft breast of thine ; nay, 
do not go away, even if I may not come 
closer, for I must talk to thee awhile. Oh! 
but this is such a dreary place; and, 
birdie, thou art the only living thing that 
I can talk to as I please: and talk I must, 
for I am wearied to death with this still- 
ness. Nearer now, a little nearer, and here 
is some of my breakfast for thee; I ven- 
ture to say thou wilt find but scanty fare 
here even for thy small appetite.” The bird 
hopped closer to her as she scattered the 
crumbs of bread, growing bolder at every 
mouthful, and its benefactress continued : 

“O birdie! I wonder if that Father 
above, who, they say, sees even a sparrow 
that falls, has forgotten the lonely pris- 
oner in Our Lady’s Convent, and never 
means to take her back to home and Guy, 
and mamma; and I wonder if He is 
ever coming to set all of us free through 
all dear England again ?”’ 

“The Lord tarrieth, but He is surely 
coming,” said Geoffrey from his window. 

The girl started with a half-suppressed 
scream, and frightened her little compan- 
ion so that he made use of his graceful 
wings to mount into a pear-tree at some dis- 
tance. She lpoked above, and behind her, 
and on every side for the source of the 
voice; and it was some time before she 
spied the opening so near her feet. 

“Do not be afraid, lady,” said the boy, 
when she at last caught his eye; “I am 
only a poor prisoner like yourself, and 
can not harm you.” , 

The girl blushed a little, and tried by a 
quick motion of her hands to smooth-back 
her hair and replace her hood. By this 
time, Geoffrey had had time to realize that 
he had spoken to a stranger, and that 
stranger a pretty young lady, so that when 
she stooped down and peeped in at him, 
his cheeks were crimson, and his eyes cast 
down, so that it was now her turn to re- 
assure him. 

“Nay, now, this is a right pleasant 
meeting, since we are fellow-prisoners, and 
it were pity we should frighten one an- 
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other. We must be friends, for all others 
here are our enemies. It is not often that 
a lady stoops to a gentlernan, but even 
that is better than breaking one’s back by 
leaning over; so [ will sit me down here 
where we:can talk, hoping that you will 
one day be as much above me on your 
horse, as you are now beneath me in dun- 
géon-walls.” So saying, she seated her- 
self as close as possible to the opening, 
and’ continued with the utmost frank- 
ness: ° 

“But who are you, and how came you 
hither, and are you brother to the young 
lad I passed yesterday on my way from 
chapel? Is he much hurt? I sawsister 
Ursula strike him, and she hath a heavy 
hand.” 

Her simplicity had made the boy quite 
forget his bashfulness, so he replied : 
“Nay, lady; except you bestow on me 
an extra tongue, how can I answer so 
many questions ?” 

“Oh! oneat a time, one at a time!” re- 
plied the girl laughing. ‘‘ We shall have at 
least half an hour to tell each other our his- 
tories, for the nuns have gone to break- 
fast, and we will not be disturbed till the 
bell rings ; so pray you begin your tale, 
sir captive knight.” 

“No captive knight am I, only plain 
Geoffrey, son of Sir John de Forest, an 
outlaw for conscience’ sake, and it was my 
brother Hubert whom you met. We were 
brought here yesterday by Chichely’s men, 
having been seized -in our retreat on the 
coast. My father’s castle is in ruins, and 
he himself hunted like an evil beast 
upon the mountains. But I think I saw 
you at London last summer, when there 
was preaching in the brickyard.” 

“You did; I was there with my moth- 
er. My tale is not so very unlike your 
own. I am lady Katharine Hyde. My 
father was lord Hyde, of Estly Court; 
but he has been dead a year, and my uncle, 
the earl of Harcourt, has taken me away 
from my mother and little brother Guy, 
and brought me here to try and cure me 
of the heresy my mother taught me. I 
have heard that his orders were to use 
pleasant means at first for my conversion ; 
but if at the end of six months I still prove 
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obstinate, I am to be given up entirely to 
her tender mercies. So they allow me 
now to walk for a while every day in*the 
garden; but I don’t supppose that favor 
will be granted long, and then I shall be 
completely caged, unless I do like my 
friend, the robin—when I am frighted, fly 
over the wall.” 

“That were a feat I should hardly im- 
agine your ladyship performing,” replied 
Geoffrey, glancing up at the massive stone- 
work, and then at the lady’s nbdt very 
sylph-like form. 

“Ah!” said Katharine, shaking her 
head, “ there are other.ways of flying be- 
side going over yon mountain of stone. 
I have many plans working in my brain, 
and what have I else to do in this weary 
cage, but think howI may best break the 
bars? They called me Kate the Quick- 
Witted at home, and it will be hard but 
that I shall deserve the name here also.” 

“God give you good success,” sighed 
the young Lollard ; ‘‘ but when you shall 
be free, I pray you sometimes to give a 
thought to the two forest boys shut up 
in a gloomy gungeon, or perhaps lying in 
a bloody grave.” 

“‘Hush, hush! master Geoffrey,” said 
Lady Katharine, dashing away a tear from 
her bright eyes, and then relapsing into 
her merry mood. “ Lollards are hard to 
catch, and harder to keep, and I promise 
you I will not go forth alone. Since they 
have made us companions in captivity, we 
will see if we can not be the same in free- 
dom. And now I mind me of it, my 
mother told me a long tale about our be- 
ing of some kin in a mingled sort of way, 
but I, giddy girl, paid little heed. So we 
are in some sort cousins, Geoffrey, and 
now that I have set you the good exam- 
ple, see that you call me Katharine, or 
better still, Kate, on peril of my displeas- 
ure. But how came you here in this old 
cell? Idid not think that Mother Beatrice 
would put a companion for me in any 
place having communication with this gar- 
den, her own private one. 

The boy began to tell her about the old 
door he had broken down, and about the 
parchments; but just then the convent- 
bell clanged, lady Katharine sprang to her 
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feet, and saying hurriedly that the Abbess 
would be there in a moment, went off 
down the walk, while Geoffrey as instant- 
ly retreated to his own cell. He. found 
Hubert. very anxious to know what was 
the matter, for he had heard the voices, 
but, faithful to his trust, he had remained 
watching the door, as his brother com- 
manded. He was of course very much 
interested in the history of their fellow- 
prisoner, and delighted to hear that they 
had at least one friend, however helpless, 
in their prison. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


REMORSE AND ITS EFFECTS, 


Tae Mother Superior of Our Lady’s 
Convent did not think it best to press an 
examination on her prisoners, or attempt 
any active measures for their conversion, 
until their hot heads had had time to cool 
in the damps of their dungeon, and their 
obstinacy had been overcome by hunger 
and solitude. She then hoped to find them 
quite willing to obtain their liberty by re- 
cantation, and to purchase her favor by 
the betrayal of their secrets ; but she lit- 
tle knew the characters with which she 
had to deal. 

Boys who are thrown wholly on their 
own resources, and forced to act for them- 
selves, in stirring and dangerous times, 
soon grow up to manhood in mind, if not 
in body. Geoffrey had been bred up in 
habits of self-denial and inured to every 
kind of hardship, and was besides pos- 
sessed of a disposition of that unyielding 
nature which, when guided by reason and 
exerted in a right direction, we call firm- 
ness, but when uncontrolled and directed 
to merely trifling things, we denominate 
obstinacy. His was a spirit which is 
as much strengthened by persecution 
as fire by oil; it only roused him to a 
fiercer action. He could meet defiance 
by defiance, and taunt with taunt; and 
Lollardism having been once assumed, 
there was little danger that it would be 
ever thrown aside, unless it might be weak- 
ened by a long course of prosperity. 

Hubert was equally invincible, but his 
armor was of a different kind. He had 
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neither the power of body or mind which 
his brother possessed, but in his very 
weakness lay his greater strength. His 
delicate health had caused him from his 
earliest childhood to receive many indul- 
gences which his brother had been taught 
to scorn, and he early learned to prefer 
the chimney-corner and the crabbed let- 
ters of an old manuscript, to the pleas- 
ures of the chase. Had no new principle 
been awakened within him, he would, 
most probably, have become effeminate ; 
but it was not so. ‘The doctrines which 
he had learned from Lollard preaching, 
and the fragments he possessed of the 
Bible, had become a part of his very be- 
ing, and endued his tender spirit with that 
supernatural courage which is far more 
difficult to conquer than mere physical 
bravery. His mind was so thoroughly 
imbued with holy thoughts and heavenly 
aspirations, that earth could offer him few 
temptations, while heaven seemed to him 
so near and so real, that dangers were 
but lightly regarded. £ 

Notwithstanding all this, their prison- 
life began to tell upon them both. They 
had been so long accustomed to out-door 
life and abundant exercise, that the damp 
and confined air of their dungeon soon 
banished the color from their cheeks, and 
made them almost loathe their coarse fare. 
Then Kate’s quick wit showed itself to 
some purpose. 

“Tt is a foul shame,” she said, daring 
one of their conversations at the window, 
as she noticed Hubert pressing his face 
to the bars as though struggling to get as 
near as possible to the fresh morning air ; 
“it is a foul shame to keep two such 
young eaglets chained to a rock. This 
window is not so small; if it were not for 
the bars, we might pass through, and you 
might exercise in the garden at night. 
Let us see: I venture these irons are none 
of the strongest; see how the rust has 
eaten them.” 

This thought inspired them with re- 
newed vigor, and they began to test each 
bar by a vigorous blow. One yielded al- 
most instantly, and another, after a few 
efforts ; but the rest were still immovable, 
in spite of the pushes and pulls from Kate 
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and Geoffrey, one working on each side. 
At last the latter bethought him of the 
bolts on the broken door. He soon wrench- 
ed them from the decayed wood, and 
brought them to the window. One they 
used as a lever, and another, which was 
a pointed bit of metal, Hubert sharpened, 
by rubbing on the stones, to pick out the 
mortar. This furnished occupation and 
amusement for all three for many days, 
for there were only certain hours when 
they could work without fear of interrup- 
tion, and many and merry were the con- 
versations that took place. The boys de- 
scribed to their young companion Forest 
Tower and their retreat on the cliffs, and 
she in her turn told them stories of her 
home at Estly Court, near London, of her 


little brother Guy, and her sweet, loving 


mother.. She told how delighted lady 
Eleanor would be to Welcome them, and 
how tenderly she, would nurse Hubert 
when his head ached so badly. In the 
account of Charles Bertrand, she appeared 
very much interested. 

“Tf he is only safe,and knew what had 
become of you,” she observed, “ he might 
work outside, while we arranged matters 
within. It would do us small good if we 
were this moment in yonder forest, if we 
had no one to help us on our journey. 
That was what I could not think how to 
manage ; there was never a garrison yet 
that had not one traitor at least in its 
midst, if one only knows rightly how to 
influence him; and I think I know of one 
or two in this convent whom Mother Bea- 
trice has not yet turned into stone and 
built up into the walls.” 

But meanwhile, what had become of 
faithful Bertrand ? 

Remembering well his young master’s 
orders, as soon as the soldiers had retired, 
he came out of his hiding place, and, hav- 
ing done what he could for poor old Hum- 
phrey Singleton, he set about sending in- 
formation of the boy’s capture to their 
father. He, however, found that the Lol- 
lard communications had been much in- 
terrupted lately, and that it would be ne- 
cessary for him to go himself and carry 
the message. 

He and De Forest, with other refugees, 
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eonsulted together concerning the best 
means of escape. Sir John determined 
to forsake his unhappy country, and dwell, 
for a time at least, in Denmark or Ger- 
many. He decided that in the early spring 
he would go to London, in hopes that his 
sons might meet him there, and then all 
flee together. Bertrand was to try and 
find out where the children had been car- 
ried, to wander round in disguise, and, if 
possible, open communication with them. 
All the details were left to his own in- 
ventive powers. 

He therefore returned to York, entering 
it one snowy winter’s evening, footsore and 
weary, and not a little despondent. His 
disguise was that of a minstrel, as best 
calculated to give him admittance into va- 
rious places where he might chance to hear 
somewhat of the objects of his search. 
He was a tolerable performer on the crwth, 
or Welsh violin, an accomplishment he 
had picked up in the course of his wan- 
derings, and he was glad to be able to 
turn it to such good account. y 

So far he had been entirely unsuccess- 
ful, and cold, wet, and hungry, his chief 
desire was to find some inn or hostelry 
where he might obtain refreshment. He 
turned into one of the humblest, as befit- 
ting his station, and approached the fire, 
where a dozen rough-looking men were 
drinking beer and cracking low jokes with 
each other, accompanying each with a 
round oath and a burst of laughter. It 
seemed that most of their witticisms were 
directed toward one of their number, who 
either could not or would not reply, but 
sat in moody silence, with his back partly 
turned to the company, drinking an im- 
mense quantity of beer, perhaps with the 
hope of getting himself into a better hu- 
mor. 

“Now, by our Lady,” said one, “I tell 
you Dick has cracked his pate.” 

‘“« By the mass,” said another, “he acts 
just like my dog that ran mad, last year ; 
he refuses his victuals, can’t stay still a 
minute, and snaps at the hand of his best 
friends.” 

“And he won't fight,” said one long- 
legged fellow who sat cleaning his sword 
and patting it affectionately ; ‘“‘he, who 
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used to go into a quarrel as a child goes 
to a show, with a hop, skip, and jump. 
Hola! Sir Minstrel, sing us a song of the 
wars of king Harry, to put a little spirit 
into yon lazy dog, who has grown afraid 
of his own cross-bow.” 

“By your leave, my merry masters,” 
said Bertrand, “I will first put a little 
spirit into myself; I am as wet as though 
I had swam across the German ocean.” 
So saying, he drew a-stool up to the 
cheerful blaze, and raised an immense 
leathern flagon to his lips. 

At the sound of his voice, the persecut- 
ed individual in the corner turned around 
suddenly ; but the stranger’s face was 
buried in his drinking-cup, and he soon 
relapsed into his former state. 

**So, so, friend, feed first, and sing af- 
terward; take a good pull at the liquor, 
and then sing usa song of Dick Redwood, 
the coward who trembles at his own foot- 
steps.” 

Dick here turned round somewhat 
fiercely, and @nuttered: “I can fight, ye 
know that well enough, ye fools; there's 
not an arm here or in Yorkshire that can 
swing a battle-axe like mine. Would’st 
thou see if it is any weaker than it was 
when it tossed Gaspard, the Frenchman, 
over the wall, like a ball out of a culver- 
in? Look!” and the man bared the mus- 
cular limb, and thrust it under his com- 
panion’s nose. 

“ Ay, ay, he can fight; see you that ?” 
said one of the men with a shout of mock- 
ing laughter. 

“True, with a cat,” said the tormentor 
coolly, laying down the sword and taking 
up a corselet, which he proceeded to rub 
with the most perfect indifference to the 
gathering rage of his victim, who at length 
burst out, his voice trembling with rage: 

“Knave, thou liest! down on thy 
knees, or I-will shake every bone from 
thy carrion body! Down, like a dog, as 
thou art !” 

The man shook the other’s grasp from 
his collar, and, stepping back a pace or 
two, cried: “TI recant! I recant! Hear 
all! I take back what I said touching the 
most worshipful master Dick Redwood, 
having therein uttered a foul lie, and do 
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positively affirm that he can not fight 
with a cat, except the poor animal be 
somewhat weak in the legs.” 

Amid the roar of merriment which fol- 
lowed this sally, the infuriated man seiz- 
ed a huge cleaver, and swinging it round 
his head as though it were a feather, soon 
cleared a circle around him, and was about 
to spring on his tormentor, who was some- 
what alarmed at the spirit his taunts had 
at last aroused, and all dreaded a combat 
with a man whose personal prowess had 
been undisputed before this unnatural 
sullen fit had come over him. 

There was a death-like pause; then 
suddenly the eye of the soldier fell on 
the minstrel. The change that one look 
caused in him was marvelous. The color 
fled from his inflamed face, his eyes stared 
wildly, his limbs seemed scarcely able to 
sustain him, and the arm wielding the 
weapon dropped nerveless at his side. 
He put his hands to his brow, and mut- 
tered something of fiends pursuing him, 
and blood on his head, and then, with one 
bound, he cleared the circle, and dashed 
out of the door into the darkness. 

“T told you he was mad, Tom Jennet. 
Why did you hunt himso? He is crazed 
no doubt, by a fall he had over the cliffs 
some weeks ago, and has been’ strange 
ever since. Come, Sir Minstrel, now for 
your song, to drive this crack-brained fel- 
low from our thoughts.” 

But when they turned to look for the 
minstrel, he was gone. He had slipped 
out unperceived, and was making his way 
as rapidly as possible through the muddy 
streets, only intent on putting as great a 
distance as possible between him and the 
madman, whom he had instantly known 
as the great enemy of his master’s house, 
and who, he found, remembered him. 

He had gone, however, but a few rods, 
when he was stopped by ‘a heavy hand 
laid on his shoulder; it was the Captain’s 
voice that sounded in his ear. 

“Hold! I am a friend; be silent and 
follow me. God and our Lady know I 
mean you no harm, but may tell you that 
which will be to your advantage.” 

Bertrand was very much surprised ; 
but resolving to see the adventure to-an 
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end, followed his strange conductor in 
perfect silence, through many narrow and 
crooked streets, to another hostelry, 
meaner than the one they had just left. 
The room was quite deserted, but the 
soldier drew him to the darkest corner, 
and called for liquor. For some moments 
he did not speak, and Bertrand’s curiosity 
had been raised to its highest pitch before 
it was satisfied. 

“Tt is all along of my wife Joan,” be- 
gan the Captain at last, with the air of a 
man forced by some dreaded power to do 
something much against his will. ‘ You 
know who I am—every body knows me, I 
think, and calls me coward. He saved 
me and [ sold them, and the demons are 
on-my track. My wife Joan says it is all 
the wind; but can I not hear ? am I not 
all ears for their horrible mockings ? One 
of them will creep around my bed at 
night, when all is still, and come up close 
to me, and then shriek, ‘ Judas! we have 
found our Judas again!’ and then shake 
great bags of gold before me, and laugh so 
devilishly. ‘Ay, Dick,’ they say, ‘ thou 
art one of us now; thou makest a famous 
Judas! He sold the One who died for 
him for only thirty pieces, but thou hast 
an hundred.’ Then they yell, and dance, 
and shout again and again: ‘Hail, Ju- . 
das! King of the Ingrates !’” 

The soldier paused to wipe his damp 


* brow, then continued, his voice lower 


and hoarser than before : 

‘“* Yestermorn I was wandering by the 
shore—the demons make me wander far 
and wide; as I was thinking, I picked up 
something at my feet—it was an oak 
branch! I tossed it into the sea, for it 
burnt my hand. But, look you, comrade! 
the waves mocked me, and:threw it back 
at my feet, and then they laughed and 
shrieked: ‘ We know thee, Judas!’ Even 
as I went back, I met two innocent-faced 
boys, but they kept the other side of the 
way, and methinks they shouted ‘ Judas!’ 
also, but I ran on. 

“So then I told Joan, for I could no 
longer contain, and she bade me seek you 
out, and without delay try to free the 
lads, and then, mayhap, the fiends will 
leave me.” 
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“Tn truth, man, I marvel not at the 
demons,” said Bertrand; “but now, if 
thou really wishest to undo-thy devil’s 
work, we are well met. -I am fully pur- 
posed: to bring my master’s sons out of 
their dungeon, or be put in one myself.” 

“ Come on then, for the love of heaven,” 
said Dick, rising, and pulling his compan- 
ion by the mantle, . “Come on to my 
wife Joan ; she is as quick with her mind 
as with her body; she will tell us-what 
to do; and we will cheat the devils yet.” 

They passed out of the city-gates into 
the open country beyond, the soldier 
striding along at a pace which would 
have been too much for his already wear- 
ied companion, had not the renewed hope, 
and prospect of assistance where he had 
least expected it, excited him, so as to 
make him almost forget his fatigue. ‘They 
discussed the whole situation of affairs as 
they went along, and Dick at first seemed 
much relieved, but presently his voice 
sank to the old hoarse whisper. 

“What if itis too late! too Late! Ju- 
das repented, Judas went and flung the 
pieces down, and tried to save Him, but 
the blood was on his head and on his 
children’s! You see I ‘know. it all; the 
old man read it out of a book that night 
I was watehing, and then the little one 
told the whole story upon the cliff. The 
blood is on my head, I tell you, and if I 


can not save them, I shall do as Judas ° 


did. Iwill! I myst!” 

Bertrand strove to calm the agitated 
man’ by preaching to him some of the 
Lollard doctrines, but found his memory 
much at fault, and he longed for either 
his young or his old master to pour the 
balm of consolation into the heart of this 
their former enemy, whom he had begun 
to pity sincerely. But this talk served to 
beguile the time, till they arrived at a 
lonely cottage in the forest. 
twinkled in the window to welcome 
them, and both were glad to enter the 
eheerful-looking room, and warm them- 
selves at the bright fire. 

Joan had a warm supper ready for her 
husband, though it was quite late, and 
she was glad to divide it with the man 
whom she thought most able to help her 
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husband in his distress. She was what 
might be called a picture of comfort, for 
the middling class of those times. 

She was dressed in: petticoat of dark 
blue cloth, surmounted by a waist or 
bodice’ of crimson, that showed in. full 
perfection her well-rounded form. Above 
this again was a snowy kerchief and cap, 
so jauntily arranged as to display to the 
best advantage the clean white skin of 
her throat and: neck, and the. brilliant 
bloom of her round fat cheeks. A pair 
of bright black eyes looked out over: a 
rather short nose, somewhat on the re- 
troussé order, unless when she happened 
to laugh, when the visual orbs disappear- 
ed, and you became rather interested in 
her well-set teeth, which she took care 
should every one appear. 

On a solid oaken table, which she drew 
as close as possible to the fire, she spread 
a steaming supper, talking all the while, 
as she moved from the board to the fire, 
sometimes to her husband, sometimes to 
his guest, and sometimes to the cooking 
utensils, the fire, or the meat. 

“There!” as she set down one smok- 
ing dish before Bertrand’s hungry gaze ; 
“there’s not such another pair of hares 
in the county. Lie still on your backs, 
ye fools ; lie still, I say, like Christians ! 
Little Dick caught them himself, with 
his new'net, in the forest.” 

At the sound of his name, up popped a 
little black head; from a bed on the floor 
in the farthest corner. 

“« Ay, father, that net is a brave one; - 
I will have two pair the morn!” 

“‘ Down with your head, ye saucy brat!” 
said his mother, making a pretense of 
throwing at his head the gridiron she had 
just taken from the fire. ‘ Whist! ye 
little fool! would’st have Moll and Meg 
awake, and clamoring for supper? Be 
still, and there'll be a bone for you the 
morn.” 

The child’s head disappeared, and she 
continued apologetically, ‘‘The naughty 
lad said he would not sleep till he saw 
his dad, the brats are so fond of their 
father; but I did not think the little fool 
would keep his word;” and the good 
dame put her hands on her hips, the 
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gridiron still in’ one hand, and a long 
wooden spoon in the other, and laughed 
heartily at her son’s disobedience, before 
she could go on dishing out the meal. 

She then turned to the dogs, who were 
lying under the table. ‘Out, ye brutes! 
away, ye hounds! ye had no share in 
catching the .game, and ye shall have 
none of the meat.” But even as she 
spoke, she belied her words, by throwing 
them some very liberal bones. 

“A truce to your tongue, woman,” said 
her husband at last ; ‘“‘the meat is good, 
but the sauce tasteless; we have other 
business on hand to-night!” 

“And ye'll have no business done ex- 
cept I help you,” she replied, not in the 
least cast down by the rebuff. ‘There 
was never a matter yet, but it was made 
or marred by a woman. If ye will not 
go my way, I will have naught to do with 
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Tne grave having just closed over the 
earthly remains of Isaac Taylor, I can 
not but think that a few personal recol- 
lections of him and his home, and a brief 
glance at his principal writings, will grati- 
fy the readers of a magazine to which he 
was lately so large a contributor. 

Of one who reached the zenith of his 
fame so long ago as five-and-twenty or 
thirty years, many of the present genera- 
tion can have but a very vague impres- 
sion, especially as-he occupied no public 
sphere, lived secluded from the world, and 
hardly ever appeared in person before a 
general audience. Many think of him 
dimly as a great and learned champion 
of truth, who sat in his study at Stan- 
ford Rivers, pondering men and things, 
and threw out a remarkable book now 
and then to the world, like a shot from 
an Armstrong gun, that told mightily 
upon intellectual minds, and greatly de- 
lighted the friends of Christian truth. 
The names of his books are no doubt 
familiar to most persons who know any 
thing of the more solid literature of the 
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it. Eat your fill, and sleep your fill, then 
in the morn ye shall talk your fill, for 
then your*heads are clearest. Ye may 
well trust to me, for from me ye get your 
victuals, and, as the proverb says: ‘Always 
keep friends with the larder.’ Yon lazy 
loon has not brought me enough meat to 
feed the cat these many days, with all his 
dreams and vagaries; but he had better 
bestir. himself at daybreak, if ye want a 
breakfast, for it is hard getting a meal out 
of an empty cupboard, not. to mention 
that I would not gfve it to you if I could, 
seeing ye will not work.” 

All this was said in as harsh a tone as 
the good dame could possibly force her- 
self to use; for though she tried to make 
it appear that she was cross and stingy, 
she was the most liberal provider, as she 
was the most absolutely good-natured lit- 
tle woman in all the big county of York, 


TAYLOR. 


present century ; yet if the inquiry were 
made, Have you read the Natural His- 
tory. of Enthusiasm ? or the Physical 
Theory of Another Life? or Saturday 
Evening ? or Home Education ? it is too 
likely that the percentage of “ays” 
would be very small. It is the deep 
conviction that both the man and his 
books deserve to be much more widely 
known at the present day, that induces 
me to bring before the public the few re- 
collections of him which a short acquaint- 
ance supplies. No class of writings, Iam 
persuaded, is more fitted to benefit the 
world just now. They are not, of course, 
popular books, they are not easily read, 
and not always readily understood. They 
are full of thought, of reasoning, of wis- 
dom, of deep conviction, and earnest feel- 
ing. Every page shows how strongly the 
writer’s mind was under the influence of 
truth. Every page shows as clearly his 
remarkable candor, and -how well he was 
fitted for one of the great tasks he set 
himself—to separate real from fictitious 
piety, in its secret springs as well as its 
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open appearances. From first to last he 
labored to clear religion of every element 
of disease and impurity, and hand it down 
to future generations in a condition of 
health that would secure for it, under 
God, a career of continged vitality and 
growing power. A pure and lofty aim, 
doubtless; yet not more pure or lofty 
than the soul of the man who made it 
his own. 


A few years ago, I set out on a winter 
afternoon to pay my first visit to Stanford 
Rivers. At that time, the most conven- 
ient way of reaching it from the metropo- 
lis was by the train from Shoreditch, and 
a covered yan that ran (if it could be said 
to run) between the Romford station and 
the village of Ongar. The latter convey- 
ance was somewhat primitive, almost an- 
tediluvian. It took the world easily, the 
coachman, among other leisurely acts, 
pulling up at_a roadside inn, and letting 
down the passengers to warm their feet 
at a comfortable fire, and have a glass of 
beer if they chose, or smoke a pipe. The 
eight or nine miles between Romford and 
Stanford Rivers were traversed in this 
way in about a couple of hours. Noth- 
ing could have been more striking than 
the contrast between the commencement 
of the journey from London and its close ; 
between the roar and commotion at the 
Shoreditch station, and the sober jogging 
of the covered van. One could hardly 
have supposed that within twenty miles 
of London one should find such a quiet 
scene; but it was just what seemed ap- 
propriate for the residence of Isaac Tay- 
lor—near enough to the busy world for 
him to know and appreciate the forces 
by which it was agitated, yet so beyond 
the whirlpool as to favor that course of 
calm meditation on its currents and ed- 
dies, seen and unseen, to which his life 
was given. 

The name “Stanford Rivers” is a puz- 
zle to people at a distance, leading them 
instinctively to think of a land of streams, 
while nothing of the kind meets the stran- 
ger’seye. Stanford, according to Morant, 
in his History and Antiquities of Essex, 
“is the name given to this parish be- 
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cause a ford through the river Rodon 
here was naturally stony, or was paved 
with stone after the manner of the Ro- 
mans ;” and the addition of Rivers ‘‘is 
from the family De Ripariis, or Rivers, 
its ancient owners, distinguishing it from 
Stanford le Hope.” 

Of this Stanford Rivers the reader must 
conceive as a thoroughly rural parish, 
with a few houses scattered over its rich 
fields and wooded slopes, wearing a 
charming aspect of rural seclusion and 
simplicity. Though thickening some- 
what near the parish church of Stanford 
Rivers, the houses are still too much 
apart to form a village, or even the ap- 
pearance of one. Noone probably would 
at first sight be particularly struck by a 
modest house near the roadside, with the 
square windows and low ceilings of the 
old English style, having in front a small 
plot of grass and a few ornamental trees, 
and behind, a garden of average size, em- 
bellished with no ribbon-borders or other 
devices of modern gardening, but with the 
old-fashioned shrubs and flowers of half 
a century ago. As the coachman pulled 
up at the gate, I knew this to be the 
Stanford Rivers from which so many re- 
markable books had been dated. The 
scene of so much intellectual activity, the 
home of so much warm affection and 
Christian grace and purity, did not indi- 
cate one on whose fortunes the world had 
smiled. But the evidences of mental cul- 
ture and refined taste, and of the victory 
of mind over unfavorable conditions of 
life, showed with how much more lavish 
a hand the higher gifts had been bestowed 
than the lower. On entering the house, 
one felt that one was welcome, and at 
home. Not that Mr. Taylor’s manner 
was particularly easy or genial; on the 
contrary, it was abrupt and angular ; 
but there was an honesty and genuine- 
ness about it that at once impressed you: 
you felt that he meant what he said, and 
more than he said. A slight figure, be- 
low the middle height, suggested no idea 
of commanding power. But besides what 
one gathered from the compact firmness 
of the face, and the finely-chiseled brow, 
crowned by an ample supply of crisp 
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gray hair, the quick, bright eye told the 
tale of intellectual prowess—what a 
piercing glance he could cast into the 
field of intellectual vision, and how much 
he could see where all was mist and con- 
fusion to ordinary men. The very first 
look indicated one incapable of yielding 
his convictions in deference to any one ; 
but you saw at the same time how much 
genuine Christian kindness mingled with 
this tone of decision, and how little his 
intellectual throne had interfered with 
the simplicity and kind-heartedness of 
the man. 

Mr. Taylor was sprung from ancestors 
remarkable through several generations 
bota for the fear of God and for acute- 
ness and vigor of intellect; singularly 
skilled in the art of self-discipline, of 
making five talents ten by careful and 
constant trading; great economists of 
time, and of every thing that contributes 
to the increase of intellectual and spirit- 
ual stores. 

The author of the Natural History of 
Enthusiasm was born in 1786, at Laven- 
ham, in Suffolk. At first he followed'the 
artist’s profession, but by degrees litera- 
ture was found to be his congenial ele- 
ment, and the pencil yielded to the pen. 
The reader of Edward Irving’s Works 
may see a sample of his pencil in the pro- 
file sketch of the great preacher, prefixed 
to the first volume. He and Irving were 
attached personal friends, though differ- 
ing in the structure of their minds almost 
as much as in that of their bodies—the 
one penetrating to the depths, the other 
soaring to the skies; but they were alike 
in the honesty and purity of their natures, 
in the subjection of their whole souls to 
the power of divine truth, and in that ele- 
vated view of Christianity and the Christ- 
ian life which could find in no existing 
section of the Christian community a 
home altogether congenial to their hearts. 

In his sister Jane, Mr, Taylor found a 
most congenial companion, and their simi- 
larity of taste and feeling, and warm af- 
fection and regard, bound them to each 
other as brother and sister are but rarely 
united, For some years (1813-1816) his 
health was so feeble that it was necessary 
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for him to reside in Devonshire and the 
neighborhood. There his sister Jane was 
his companion ; and her most affectionate 
care was probably. the means of preserv- 
ing to the world a life whose full value 
even she could hardly have foreseen. She 
too, like him, had had the training of an 
artist, for their father seems to have an- 
ticipated modern discoveries on “the em- 
ployments of women.” But in her case 
also, art yielded to literature. Many is 
the nursery that has got sunshine and 
Christianity from her gentle hymns and 
rhymes. In these, and in some other 
publications, she was associated with her 
sister, Mrs. Gilbert, who still survives ; 
but in Display, a fiction for young per- 
sons, she stood alone, and the publication 
was so favorably received that she would 
in all likelihood have attempted bolder 
and higher flights. But after a long ill- 
ness, she died in 1824, full of peace and 
joy —the sun shining out on her soul 
with extraordinary brightness shortly be- 
fore she was taken away. To her brother, 
her death was not only a bereavement of 
unwonted intensity, but it altered the 
whole complexion of his life. Soon after, 
he married an intimate friend of his sis- 
ter’s, Edward Irving giving away the 
bride. The calm, contemplative leisure 
hitherto experienced could be but par- 
tially enjoyed amid the bustle and cares 
of a family reaching the patriarchal num- 
ber of twelve children. To one whose 
chief property, as Southey said of him- 
self, lay in his ink-glgss, and who wrote, 
not for the superficial multitude, but for 
the thoughtful few, it was no easy task 
to provide for so many. Mr. Taylor’s 
mechanical genius seemed at one time 
likely to secure the independence which 
his pen could hardly compass. He took 
out a patent for an ingenious process con- 
nected with the printing of calico. Though 
quite successful mechanically, it was far 
from being so commercially. Many along 
journey did he take in its interest between 
Stanford Rivers and Manchester, and many 
a comfortless sojourn did he pass in the 
latter place, at the very time when he 
was incubating on some of his ablest 
works, Few would suppose that his 
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books on Loyola and Wesley saw the 
light while his. mind was hard at work 
on the best: mode of printing patterns on 
calico. About the time of one of my 
visits to Stanford. Rivers, the American 
war had dried up the last streamlet of 
return that this invention yielded. The 
pension conferred on him about this time 
by Lord Palmerston came very oppor- 
tunely, freeing him from anxieties which 
must otherwise have pressed very hard 
on one so advanced in life. 

It is not many literary men whose 
whole family of books have had a single 
cradle. “But. all, or nearly all, that is 
connected with the name of Isaac Taylor 
was produced at, or at least issued from, 
Stanford. Rivers. The house, furniture, 
and all remained unchanged. for forty 
years. It was his habit to spend the 
early part of each day in his study—the 
largest room of the house, surrounded 
with book-shelves, conspicuous among 
which were the rows containing the 
Christian Fathers, his intimacy with 
which he seemed to consider about the 
most important, as it had been the most 
laborious of his acquisitions. He great- 
ly dreaded lest the Fathers should go 
out of fashion, and the minds of theo- 
logians should be occupied merely with 
any single school of divinity. In every 
branch of the church, he used to say, 
‘there ought to be a few men thoroughly 
familiar -with the Fathers, knowing all 
their views, and acquainted with the 
bearing of any passages to which con- 
troversialists might appeal.. Having laid 
down his views on this point with great 
decision, he would ask somewhat abrupt- 
ly: “Have you got any such men in 
Scotland ?’ His own sense of the value 
of the early Fathers seemed to increase 
in the latter part of his life. Indeed, he 
seemed to feel that in-his Ancient Christ- 
ianity he had not altogether given them 
their proper place, and he showed some 
signs of regret that he had written that 
book during the heat of the Tractarian 
controversy, and under the influence of 
feelings that had somewhat disturbed the 
usual candor and calmness of his judg- 
ment. Dr. Stanley’s Lectures on the 
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Eastern Church had appeared a short 
time before one of my visits, and had 
been read aloud in the parlor, accord- 
ing to the custom of the family. But he 
could point to great gaps in the historical 
sketch of the lecturer; and, as if he felt 
that some injustice had been done to John 
of Damascus, and other magnates of the 
Greek church, he longed for an opportu- 
nity of letting the world know something 
of the rich Oriental veins of which Dr. 
Stanley had told them nothing. His ac- 
quaintance with the Greek and Latin Fa- 
thers does not seem to have been made 
with rapidity. We remember his con- 
trasting his own mode of reading such 
books with the extraordinary quickness 
of his neighbor, Dr. Tattam, the rector of 
the parish, to whom he would sometimes 
apply when he wished information on par- 
ticular: points. Once he showed me a 
great folio volume, of perhaps twelve 
hundred pages with double columns, 
which he had sent to Dr. Tattam, ask- 
ing him to note the passages where any 
thing was said about the Holy Places in 
Jerusalem—one of the subjects in which 
he felt a particular interest. In a very 
short time the volume had been returned, 
with a note of some eight or ten places 
in different parts of the book where the 
subject was referred to. Mr. Taylor 
could lay claim to no such quickness, 
though of course his activity of mind 
and readiness of apprehension would en- 
able him to read faster than most. 

The study-window opening to the gar- 
den allowed him in fine weather to relieve 
the sitting posture by an occasional pro- 
menade along the walks. Often had he 
paced those gravel-walks. Sometimes a 
little summer-house became the study, 
and in one very warm summer—1828— 
when the Natural History of Enthusiasm 
was written, his writing-table had been 
placed under some trees, and his work 
was done in the open air.. About two 
o'clock. books were closed, and the circu- 
lation quickened by a walk. For forty 
years he had had the privilege of the 
neighboring grounds of Navestock—‘“ my 
grounds,” as he would humorously call 
them, not so much from the sort of pre- 
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scriptive right to the use of them which 
the period gave him, as from the fact that 
he had really got the good of them toa 
far greater extent than the owner or any 
body else. So far from envying the owner, 
the owner, he seemed to think, had more 
cause to envy him. What could a noble 
lord or lady, coming down for a few weeks 
in autumn with a bevy of fashionable com- 
pany, know of these glades and wooded 
uplands, compared to one who had seen 
and studied them under every aspect of 
nature, and had loved them for forty years? 
And to him nature was something very 
different from what it is to most mental 
philosophers. The common notion that 
mental philosophers are forever looking 
inward, and another common notion that 
a man who is very eminent in one capaci- 
ty must be little better than a booby in 
every other, would have led most people to 
say @ priori that, if he thought of nature 
at all, it would only be with the vague 
sentiment of admiration which is common 
to nearly all men of cultivated minds. But 
in Isaac Taylor the cultivated eye of the 
artist was united to the abstract power 
of the philosopher. It is a rare combina- 
tion ; it would be difficult to recall another 
eminent instance. The outer forms and col- 
ors of things were peculiarly interesting 
to him, and suggested many a curious 
speculation. Witness his paper on A 
Winter's Ride on a Starry Night, and 
his explanation of the manner in which, 
through the influence of sounds, the 
horse, when his rider is bewildered, 
takes the right road home. I remember 
him propounding several curious ques- 
tions to a boy who walked with us, on 
some of the appearances of nature—as, 
for example, why it was that when a sun- 
beam came through an opening in a cloud, 
the rays seemed to spread out like a 
fan as they approached the ground—a 
phenomenon which he ascribed to the 
fact of their coming nearer to us as they 
descended, and, therefore, seeming to oc- 
cupy more space, although they did not 
do so really. The phenomena of light in- 
terested him greatly. His eye was prac- 
ticed to notice the different intensities of 
light at different seasons of the year, and 
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in different latitudes; and I well remem- 
ber one evening, as we stood at the door 
looking out for the comet that was then 
expected, how confidently he affirmed that 
the feeble star in the ‘‘ Plough” was decid- 
edly and sensibly less bright than it had 
been in his younger days. 4 

The chief literary undertaking to which 
Mr. Taylor may be said to have devoted 
himself, could hardly fail to make him 
unpopular in many quarters. At least, 
it was not likely that he could be cordially 
liked by the ordinary leaders of sects and 
parties. He had set himself to study very 
carefully the diseases and aberrations, 
so to speak, of the Christian church, and 
in this seriés of his books he-sought to 
exhibit at one view the leading forms of 
spurious or corrupted religion. It was 
not a popular task. And it became less 
so as it proceeded. The first volume of 
the series, Natural History of Enthusiasm, 
was the most successful as regards the 
interest it excited, and the extent of its 
sale. Fanaticism followed, but never 
reached the circulation of its predeces- 
sor. Then came Spiritual Despotism, with 
the smallest circulation of the three.* Yet 
Sir James Stephen, in his remarkable 
critique in the Edinburgh Review, repub- 
lished in his Essays on Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy, considers this treatise the ablest 
of all, and is quite enraptured with the 
skill and power and wisdom with the 
subject is opened up. “Little,” he says, 
“is hazarded in announcing this work as 
the most original, comprehensive and 
profound contribution which any living 
writer in our own country has made to 
the science of ecclesiastical polity.” The 
great success of Enthusiasm may be ac- 
counted for, partly by the fact that it 
dealt with the mildest form of religious 
disease, and partly also that while on the 
one hand it indicated some subtle seeds 
of evil, on the other it was a vindication 
of the intensely earnest spirit which was 
then beginning to vivify the church, but 


* Weare inclined to think that some modi- 
fication of the opinions advanced in this book, 
led the author to prevent its being reprinted 
in recent years, 
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which was the object of so much indis- 
criminate ‘abuse. It was a noble defence 
of real enthusiasm in religion, but at the 
same time it made a skillful discrimina- 
tion between the true and the false, and 
gave a masterly diagnosis of those ele- 
ments of disease by which earnest relig- 
ious movements are so often ruined in 
the second and third generation. It 
threw the shield of Achilles over the ear- 
nest Christian men of forty years ago, 
showing that instead of the ridicule of 
wise and thoughtful minds, they deserved 
their highest esteem .and admiration; 
but, at the same time, it laid the finger 
of warning on this and on that, and 
. showed that if the guides of these move- 
ments vere not on their guard, excesses 
would appear that would weaken their 
strength and destroy all their beauty. 
Within the last few years in connection 
with the earnest movements of the day, 
some of these very tendencies have ap- 
peared very prominently, to the great 
anxiety of wise and good men. Nothing 
has given us a higher impression of the 
wisdom of Isaac Taylor, than the perus- 
al of that book in the light of the spir- 
itual movements of the present day. The 
skill with which it draws the line be- 
tween the good and the evil in earnest 
religion — between real and _ fictitious 
piety —is unrivaled. Had he been en- 
abled and encouraged to complete his 
great plan of exhibiting all the corrupt 
forms and morbid tendencies of religious 
society under all the different conditions 
in which it may be placed in the world, 
the contribution coming from a man of 
such personal excellence, such profun- 
dity of thought, such store of learning, 
s0 attached to the great positive doc- 
trines of Revelation, and so removed 
from the influences that usually cloud 
the vision and give a bias to the judg- 
ment, would have been invaluable. His 
original plan was to embrace treatises 
on Enthusiasm, Fanaticism, Supersti- 
tion, Credulity, Corruption of Morals, and 
Skepticism. That he would have been 
right on all occasions, we should never 
think of insinuating. But he could 
hardly have failed to be exceedingly use- 
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ful and suggestive. Whatever he might 
have indicated in the case of particular 
churches and communities, would have 
been entitled to their most respectful 
and patient consideration. But it was 
not so ruled. How it fared with him in 
other quarters, we do not know; but 
when he tried, in 1856, in an elaborate 
critique on the writings of Chalmers in 
the North British Review, to indicate what 
seemed to him morbid in the excessive 
rigidity of the Scottish theological system, 
a storm of great vehemence arose against 
him and his friends, showing on the part 
of those who raised it a determination 
not to listen even to his most deliberate 
counsels. Mr. Taylor felt keenly this un- 
toward occurrence; and used to ask in 
his later years whether six men could be 
found in that country who would pay the 
slightest attention to any thing he might 
say. Still the views and spirit of Isaac 
Taylor have exercised, and will continue 
to exercise, a perceptible influence even 
in Scotland, especially in the promotion 
of Christian candor. Those whom it is 
not impossible to convince that all is not 
gold that glitters in their church or sect, 
will ever find much instruction and profit 
in his books. Mr. Taylor himself was 
not very sanguine, either as to the effect 
of his writings, or'the future destinies of 
Christianity in these islands. “If I were 
to say what I believe,” we remember 
him once jocularly remarking, in reference 
to some topic of the day, ‘people would 
say it’s one of the crotchets of that cross 
old being, Isaac Taylor.” Every one will 
readily see that the ordeal through which 
he passed must have been a trying one 
for himself. But though immovable in 
his convictions, he could not be said to 
have the temper of a soured or disappoint- 
ed man. Sunshine fell from his heart, es- 
pecially on his friends and his family, and 
as years increased, he felt the more how 
rich a heritage he had in their love and 
esteem, while the great truths of Scrip 
tural Christianity still proved the anchor 
of his soul. 

It was but natural for Mr. Taylor to 
make his escape at times from working 
among the diseases and corruptions of 
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the Christian church— from the contem- 
plation of souls, infected by the taint of 
their mortal prison-house, to a ‘meditation 
on immortal spirits, whose corporeal 
shrines should eternally enhance their 
purest joys, and participate.in their most 
exalted duties.” The Physical Theory 
of Another Life is in many respects his 
most remarkable work. Never did a man 
about to soar on the wings of fancy bind 
himself down more rigorously to shun all 
that was merely fanciful, or confine him- 
self more carefully to the exposition of 
the changes in the life of the soul, which 
the substitution of the spiritual for the 
natural body might be expected to cause. 
One hardly knows which to admire most 
in that book—the boldness of his flights 
into the unseen, the firmness of the rea- 
soning that guides these flights, or the 
beauty and practical force of the views of 
the future which his several conjectures 
openup. In Saturday Evening, the weak- 
nesses and sorrows of the Christian 
church are not absent from his view, but 
her hopes and prospects, and final glories, 
are the more congenial subjects of medi- 
tation. Sir James Stephen, describing 
how, on the completion of Spiritual Des- 
potism, he soared away in Saturday Even- 
ing into other contemplations more agree- 
able to himself, because more abstruse, 
says of him, very truly, that he sought 
and found relief in regions of thought 
where ordinary mortals find little else 
than lassitude. 

Nothing more could be needed to prove, 
even to a perfect stranger, that Mr. Tay- 
lor had nothing of the cynic or even of 
the censor in his nature, than a perusal 
of his work on Home Education ; and the 
conviction would become immovable if it 
were known that that volume is little else 
than an exposition of the method prac- 
ticed at Stanford Rivers. Not to be te- 
dious, I may just remind my readers that 
the fundamental principle of the book 
and the method is, that home should be 
filled with cheerful influences—that the 
happiness inherent in childhood, should 
be allowed to develop itself in all suitable 
and Christian ways—and that love should 
be the great organ of education in the 
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early years. At least he held very strong- 
ly that, apart from this method—under 
any sky of gloont and frowns and terror— 
the Christian education of the young 
could not be carried on successfully. His 
own family was a singularly happy one, 
and well fitted to gladden the heart of a 
Christian parent. ‘We have tried to 
bring up our children,’*he would say, “as 
God’s children ; not knocking them about 
as blocks or stones, but treating them 
with the respect and tenderness due to 
‘the heritage of the Lord;’ not fearing 
to vindicate our authority, when that 
was really needful, but aiming rather at 
having it felt than seen. We have repre- 
sented to them, at the proper time, the 
duty of giving themselves to Christ, and 
we have every cause to be gratified in the 
highest degree by the result.” It will 
readily be understood that it was a special 
aim to make Sunday a happy day. And 
so long as the day was in the main de- 
voted to the great and blessed ends for 
which it exists, he did not burden them 
with innumerable rules, or keep them 
under a yoke of perpetual restraint. In 
every respect he deemed “a due and fer- 
vent attendance on religious exercises, 
public and private,” most important. “I 
am prepared to affirm’—we quote his 
words from Home Education—“ that, 
to the studious especially, and whether 
younger or older, a Sunday well-spent— 
spent in happy exercises of the heart, de- 
votional and domestic—a Sunday given 
to the Sout, is the best of all means of re- 
freshment for the mere intellect. A Sun- 
day so passed is a liquefaction of the en- 
tire nature—a process dispelling mental 
cramps and stagnations, and enabling 
every single faculty again to get its due 
in the general diffusion of the intellectual 
power.” Mr. Taylor was no advocate for 
what is currently known as intellectual 
preaching. In Saturday Evening he cen- 
sures the preaching that makes “the 
glory of Christ as the Saviour of man, 
which should be always as the sun in 
the heavens, shine only with an astral 
lustre ;” and he declares his conviction, 
that “the mode of preaching which has 
been affectedly termed the intellectual, 
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can hardly be made to consist with a bold, 
simple, cordial proclamation of the mes- 
sage of mercy.” For himself, what he 
sought in the services of the sanctuary, 
was not so much the gratification of the 
intellect, as the invigoration of the con- 
science, and the refreshment and: stimu- 
lation of the best feelings of the heart. 
Finding most of what he desiderated in 
the service of the church of England, he 
latterly became a member of the estab- 
lishment. But, as Sir James Stephen 
indicates, and‘as Spiritual Despotism 
abundantly shows, there were other sym- 
pathies between him and the church of 
England ; and so early as 1829, in the 
Natural History of Enthusiasm, he gave 
his judgment on its value when he de- 
scribed it as “the chief prop of modern 
Christianity.” 

Most careful though he was to avoid 
all the technical phrases and forms of 
theologians, it is plain that the old Puri- 
tan theology had a firm hold and a most 
vital influence on his whole life. When- 
ever he was drawn'into controversy, it 
was the Bible and biblical theology he 
rushed. to defend. A certain greater de- 
gree of freedom than is usually allowed 
in the interpretation of the Bible, he un- 
questionably desired, and with no small 
warmth he would sometimes inveigh 
against the hurtful influence of those 
systems which, giving undue promi- 
nence to certain aspects of divine truth, 
overlaid or neutralized, in his judgment, 
other aspects highly important; but 
when he drew his sword, it was ever in 
support of the great truths which are 
commonly received among Christians. 
Witness his Restoration of Belief, his 
work on Hebrew Poetry, his Remarks 
in reply to Bishop Colenso, or his articles 
on Modern Thought, in the North British 
Review. Even the Physical Theory of 
Another Life was written in support 
of the same great cause.. The author is 
most careful to claim paramount author- 
ity for every statement of holy Scripture 
on the future life, while he asks for his 
own treatise only the place of an hypothe- 
sis, which may throw light on difficulties, 
or inspire faith and patience under them, 
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but must never be allowed to interfere 
with any article of religious belief. The 
verities of the Gospel were life and death 
realities to him, and so he desired them 
to .be to all; feeling well assured that 
“when once the purity of law, and the 
impartiality and vigor of the divine gov- 
ernment have been admitted, and the 
thought of standing at the tribunal of 
God. has firmly lodged itself in the mind, 
the well-founded fear of condemnation.is 
in no way to be allayed, until the Sus- 
stiTuTE of the sinner is known to be the 
veRY PARTY ‘whom the sinner has in- 
sulted !’"* 

It is a singular fact—explain it as we 
may—that Mr. Taylor was never able to 
find a niche for himself in any literary 
institution, and remained out of office to 
the end of the chapter. ‘Much though 
he loved Stanford Rivers, and the life of 
contemplation he led there, he would 
have been thankful for a position that 
would have enabled him, to use his own 
words, “to exert an influence favorable 
to humanity, piety, and knowledge, upon 
the age to come.” 

In 1836, he was not far from obtaining 
the chair of Logic and Metaphysics in 
the University of Edinburgh. His mode 
of proceeding in his application for that 
chair was very characteristic. Up to this 
time his chief writings had been anony- 
mous. He was known, indeed, as the trans- 
lator of Herodotus — of this translation 
Mr. Rawlinson formed so high an opinion, 
that, had he known of it in time, he would 
have adopted it as the basis of his own; 
and as the author of the Life of Jane 
Taylor, and a few other works of no 
great pretension. But the Natural His- 
tory of Enthusiasm, and the other books 
on which he put forth his strength, had 
been published anonymously. He had 
deliberately renounced the distinctior of 
literary eminence, believing that the work 
he. had undertaken might be done bet- 
ter if he concealed his name. Conse- 
quently, when he came forward for the 
chair of Logic he had no testimonials to 
Writing to one of the patrons, 
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he told him that he had withdrawn him- 
self from the sometimes flattering inqui- 
ries that had been made after the author, 
and that several expressions of favorable 
opinions by distinguished men that had 
incidentally come under his notice, were 
not at hand, or could not easily be turned 
to account. Then, as if the information 
were wrung from him by absolute force, 
he adds: “I have been told that Dr. 
Chalmers has repeatedly honored the 
author of the Natural History of Enthu- 
siasm, by his cordial eulogium. Dr. 
Whately, archbishop of Dublin, I be- 
lieve, entertains .a similar opinion of the 
author. The bishop of London has 
spoken in the same manner, and in a 
printed charge, has quoted the author 
with approbation. The same, I believe 
of the bishop of Limerick, the late Dr. 
Jebb. I had once in my hands, for a 
day or two, a copy of Natural History 
of Enthusiasm, enriched and honored 
by the copious pencil annotations of 
the late Mr. Coleridge; and these notes 
included some strong encomiums, a part 
of which appeared in the volume on 
the Church and State. In the United 
States, where my books have always been 
reprinted, and sometimes three editions 
simultaneously, I enjoy, I believe, an ex- 
tended reputation.” The opponent of 
Mr. Taylor was Sir William Hamilton. 
Sixteen years previously Sir William had 
advanced strong claims to the chair of 
Moral Philosophy, when Dugald Stewart 
retired; his testimonials now for the 
chair of Logic were absolutely overwhelm- 
ing. Notwithstanding, Mr. Taylor -had 
fourteen votes at the election, as against 
eighteen for Sir William. In his letters, 
Mr. Taylor explains the scheme of Logic 
he had long been meditating. He believed 
‘ that the great vivifying principles of rea- 
soning had yet to be deduced from the 
dim prophetic form in which Lord Bacon 
gave them, and that when this was done, 
4 great impulse would be given to all the 
sciences. Even the logic of common life 
he thought might be digested—the ration- 
ale of business and ordinary prudence. 
Interesting though these glimpses of his 
plans and intentions are, it may be doubt- 
Vou. Il.—3 
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ed whether in a chair of logic he would 
have been in his right place. He himself 
afterward came to see that he would not. 
But it is interesting to think, had the ma- 
jority been the other way, what effect 
would have been produced on Scotland 
and the world, by Isaac Taylor in place 
of Sir William Hamilton in the chair of 
Logic. The instance might be added to ° 
a multitude of others, in which very tri- 
vial circumstances, like the determination 
of two or three votes, have carried results 
of the greatest importance. 

The death of Isaac Taylor has severed 
the last link that connected our time with 
the age of the-giants in the evangelical 
movement in Great Britain in the earlier 
part of this century. Robert Hall, John 
Foster, Thomas Chalmers, and Isaac Tay- 
lor, were of an order that has now no liv- 
ing representative. It is astonishing how 
correct, for the most part, the public in- 
stinct is in recognizing men of the high- 
est intellectual calibre. The kingly fac- 
ulty of these men met with a very gen- 
eral recognition ;' their voice, at least in 
their best days, commanded universal 
respect; but to not one of the many able 
divines that have followed or accompan- 
ied them, has the same rank been con- 
ceded. These four men rendered to 
evangelical religion a service of the high- 
est importance. They gave to the winds 
the notion that earnest piety was neces- 
sarily associated with feeble intellect; 
they showed to demonstration how cor- 
dial the alliance might be, between hearts 
completely possessed by evangelical truth 
and minds of thorough independence and 
originality, that could embrace the whole 
world of intellect in their ken. They re- 
moved a great stumbling-block in the way 
of intelleetual men espousing the cause of 
Christ. If the present age can not rival 
the brightness of: their gifts, it may, at 
least, profit by the light which they shed. 
And it will do well to remember that the 
eminent position they reached was due 
not less to their transparent candor, high 
honor, and great charity, than to the 
strength of their convictions and the bril- 
liancy of their powers. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 


TuE main mountain system of the West- 
ern Continent, which seems to have been 
caused by a rupture of the earth in some 
distant geologic period of the past —a 
mighty upheaval for which the force of 
ten thousand such volcanoes as are now 
known would bean inconsiderable trifle— 
extends through more than one hundred 
and twenty-five degrees of latitude, or one 
third of the earth’s circumference, stretch- 
ing from Terra del Fuego on the south to 
the Arctic ocean on the north. 

In South-America the main line keeps 
close to the western coast, and on that 
side breaks down abruptly to the ocean. 
In Mexico, opposite the Gulf of California, 
it becomes somewhat broken or ruptured, 
but not materially depressed ; and soon 
after, going north, we find it divided into 
two nearly parallel lines, called the Rocky 
Mountains on the east and the Coast range 
on the west. The latter‘ is again divided 
into the Coast range proper, and the Sier- 
ra Nevada or Snowy Mountains, being the 
higher range of the two, and two hundred 
or three hundred miles from the coast. 
The highest.peaks are in the Coast range, 
Mount St, Elias, in the Russian Pos- 
sessions, being eighteen thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, while Mount 
Buren and Mount Hooker, in the Rocky 
range, are less than sixteen thousand feet, 
and sustain about the same relation to 
Mount Shasta and Mount Hood of the 
Coast range that Mount Elias does to 
them. 

Secondary and intermediate parallel 
lines, like the Humboldt, with its five or 
six ranges, and the Wasatch, reach an alti- 
tude of nine thousand feet. All these, 
with others like the Wind River, Green 
River, and Cascade Mountains, and all 
their lateral branches and spurs constitute 
but one system, which for greater familiar- 
ity with the name we will simply call the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Between these two main lines, which 
are from one thousand. to fourteen hun- 
‘dred miles apart, is what is called the 


Great American Basin, embracing about 
two million square miles. If the rains 
fell in this basin as they do in the east- 
ern part of the hemisphere, several rivers 
like the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence 
would be necessary todrain it. Now, the 
Colorado, an inconsiderable river scarcely 
navigable by flat-boats more than five 
hundred miles, empties into the Gulf of 
California from the south; and the Co- 
lumbia alone breaks the main run of the 
“Basin” at the Cascades, draining the 
central and northern section into the Pa- 
cific. The outer Coast range seems ab- 
ruptly cleft asunder at the Golden Gate, 
and the Pacific Ocean rolls in, and with 
San Francisco, San Pablo, and Suisun Bays 
makes one of the most magnificent har- 
bors in the world, seventy-five or eighty 
miles in extent, in which the navies of all 
nations might ride safely, the only real 
good harbor on that side of the continent, 
from Cape Horn to the Frozen Ocean. 

The attempt to describe,one in a score 
of the interesting points in such long 
mountain ranges, and which the traveler 
and tourist would visit with delight, the 
limits assigned me utterly forbid. I can 
only touch upon such as are, if not pecu- 
liar, at least exhibited on an unusually 
large scale. 

One such peculiarity is the great abun- 
dance of flowers.. At the East, the mea- 
dows, the forests, and the uncultivated 
fields are comparatively destitute of flow- 
ers. But they abound over all the West, 
even to the shores of the Pacific. When 
spring comes, flowers in endless profu- 
sion, of almost every variety, fresh and 
bright with striking colors, adorn the prai- 
ries of the West, and turn them into a 
wide panorama of beauty. California be- 
comes “ the Flowery Land ;”’ and amidst 
the barrenness, sage-brush and “ perpetual 
desolations” of the central ‘ plains,” where 
nearly all vegetation fails, these flowers 
assert their right to live, and even now, 
in a physical sense, make the desert bud 
and blossom as the rose. So they sweep 
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over and cover the mountains, springing 
up from heaps of broken stone, festooning 
and overhanging lofty cliffs, peeping out 
of crevices, hanging on to the least amount 
of vegetable mold on the almost perpendi- 
cular rock, covering its ruggedness and 
nakedness, or carpeting a whole mountain 


- side with ever-varying patterns, in some 


of which one color predominates, and some 
another, some coarse and large, and oth- 
ers very delicate and beautiful, but in the 
aggregate embracing a wonderful variety. 
There seems an exuberance of floral wealth 
and beauty, as if in mockery of any who 
vainly might strive to cultivate there any 
of the ordinary forms of vegetation. It is 
also asserted that, by the wonderful law 
of acclimation by which men and beasts 
accustom themselves to altitudes and con- 


, ditions of climate that seem unnatural, 


these most fragile forms of vegetble life 
attain an uncommon hardihood, and flour- 
ish on the mountains within degrees of 
temperature that would prove fatal to 
them elsewhere. Plants that we would 
gladly possess ourselves of, by the tender- 
est care and culture, undoubtedly, impa- 
tient of delay, spring up through banks 
of snow and dot its cold and colorless sur- 
face with sweet flowers. Small wild fruits, 
like raspberries, flourish and abound at 
an altitude of nearly two miles. I re- 
thember toiling laboriously up a mount- 
ain to a mining town, where the air was 
so rarefied that breathing and the ac- 
tion of the heart were very much affect- 
ed by it, and where we seemed to be well 
up with the snow-line lying on the mount- 
ains over against us, and were told by 
some Christian ladies that the only way 
to keep up a Sunday-school through the 
summer in that place was to have it at 
eight o’clock in the morning; for if the 
children once got out among the raspber- 
ries, they could not gather them together 
again or at any later hour ! 

Very little rain or snow falls on the 
wide interval between the Eastern and 
Sierra Nevada range. The moisture na- 
turally due on that wide: interval is con- 
densed as the clouds come over the mount- 
ains, and it descends on them far in excess 
of their due proportion. 
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Take the stage-coach for Denver in the 
early summer, On the morning of the sixth 
day, perhaps, you will be wakened out 
of your troubled and wearisome dreams 
by the driver’s shout: ‘“‘Ho! the Rocky 
Mountains.” You look out, and before you 
the long range is glistening in the light ot 
the morning sun. ‘ Long’s Peak,” nearly 
fourteen thousand feet high, stands di- 
rectly in front, perhaps seventy-five miles 
distant, and far away to the right and left, - 
as far as your vision is unobstructed, the 
crest and loftier out-jutting peaks are cov- 
ered—not covered as our fields are in win- 
ter, but buried deep—in snow. Thesun, 
which pours its rays down mercilessly on 
your head, seems to make no impression 
on it, but it appears as clear and pure 
and sharp-cut in its angles and outlines 
as if there had.been no sun. The winds 
seem to have played the same freaks with 
it as it does on the meadows and hill- 
sides of our northern winters. There are 
the shelving and overhanging cliff, the deli- 
cately wrought groove or semicircle, which 
some eddying current has fashioned, but 
every element of the scene seems a thou- 
sand-fold grander than any thing I had 
seen before. 

Sitting in the coach all day Sunday, as 
we rested at ‘“‘ Latham’s,” which was far 
pleasanter than sitting among and listen- 
ing to the profanities of drivers and min- 
ers in the station-house, the grandeur and 
purity of those mountdins of snow, the 
handiwork of God, profoundly impressed 
me with a sense of his greatness and glory, 
and did much to make that Sabbath a day 
of rest and peace. 

Sixty miles south is Denver, the capi- 
tal of Colorado Territory. Here the view 
is particularly impressive. On the south- 
east, at the distance of seventy miles, is 
“Pike’s Peak,” and the same distance to 
the north-west, “ Long’s Peak.” These 
two mountains lift their snow-clad brows 
nearly three miles into the heavens, and 
the whole circular range between them, 
snow-capped, rises before you, a tremen- 
dous amphitheatre, whose diameter is 
scarcely less than one hundred and fifty 
miles, and has no rival in the world. 

What lends a great charm to the Rocky 
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Mountain scenery is the very great purity 
of the atmosphere over all those regions. 
You may ride half a day toward a point 
which you thought to pass in forty min- 
utes. Every crag and peak of the mount- 
ains is very clearly defined and seems 
brought very near. A young man just 
arrived at Denver laid a wager that he 
could walk out and lay his hand on the 
Rocky Mountains and return before break- 
fast. The result of the experiment would 
have been a walk of thirty miles—on an 
empty stomach ! 

Approaching the mountains from this 
point, we are confronted with a long, 
straight, frowning wall, which it seems 
impossible to scale, and how any one 
should have discovered the rich gold-bear- 
ing ledges twenty-five miles beyond is a 
marvel. 

The piedmont, all along, is made up of 
smooth, round knolls and truncated cones 
and little hills, and beautiful terraces cov- 
ered with grass and flowers, and thrifty 
and symmetrical evergreens at convenient 
distances; and many a spot amidst sur- 
rounding hills as carefully leveled down, 
as.if the Irishman and his wheelbarrow 
had been at work there long since under 
the direction of a skillful engineer, where 
wealth and leisure and art had conspired 
to prepare the way for a palace, when all 
had been struck by some mighty ruin, 
and all the people had perished by a stroke, 
and the places tlfat had been full of noise 
and labor had suddenly been given up to 
the reign of everlasting silence. 

By a sharp turn in the road there opens 
before you a rift in this mountain wall 
scarcely wider than your carriage, through 
which pours a mountain stream. Follow- 
ing its course by lines sinuous and zig- 
zag, though sometimes steep and rugged, 
skirting along the edge of some yawning 
chasm or under the brow of some beetling 
crag, you pass from one plateau and cul- 
mination to another, and yet continually 
rising, till by great toil you come near the 
snowy caps of the mountains: there they 
are—but just before you, and you trust 
to lay your fevered hand or burning cheek 
on the smooth and cooling surface. But 
be not deceived; deep dark valleys and 
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many miles lie between you and them, 
and night closes in, or other mountains 
intervene, and the snow is untouched 
still. 

Nestling at the foot of these grand old 
mountains are valleys smiling in their 
quietude and as picturesque and charm- 
ing as any in the world. At the junction: 
of North and South Clear Creeks, eighteen 
miles beyond Central City, and in the di- 
rection of Berthond’s Pass, is an instance 
which may be taken as an illustration— 
one of a thousand. As you ascend the 
stream, a long high wall, shelving off and 
rising into higher hills and mountains cov- 
ered with lofty pines, is on your right—a 
dense forest half a mile on your left. Di- 
rectly facing the confluence of the streams, 
half a mile away, is the perpendicular, 
rocky face of Mount Douglas, rising ab- 
ruptly one thousand feet before you. Two ° 
pure laughing mountain streams hasten to 
each other’s embrace. The undulating 
surface of the ground between and on each 
side of them is covered with a green glos- 
sy carpet of grass, and soft as velvet; 
boulders from two to twenty feet in di- 
ameter lie scattered around, singly or in 
groups, and interspersed among them 
stand fresh, well-trimmed and luxurious 
evergreens, in number and variety and 
seeming disregard for order, just enough 
to satisfy your taste. Through all this, 
grouped and blended into a rare combi- 
nation of the grand and beautiful, arranged 
and balanced by nature’s hand, in which 
one sees nothing wanting and nothing to 
remove, winds a carriage-road, the only 
thing that bears any human impress. So 
delighted were a party of us as we unex- 
pectedly came upon this scene, that al- 
most spontaneously we drove up to a 
huge boulder, on which the minister’s 
wife of the party alighted, and by safe 
and easy steps ascended to the top, while 
her husband and the rest of us sprang 
from the carrriage and ran each one to 
some other boulder and clambered up its 
jagged sides, all eager to take in as much 
of the view as possible. ‘ Here,” said the 
head of the party—a fortunate mining 
capitalist—“ here, I propose to build.” 

That which distinguishes the Rocky 
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Mountain scenery from all others, is a se- 
ries or system of “ Parks,” on a large 
scale, nestling in the very bosom of the 
mountains. The two principal chains— 
of which I have spoken—the Eastern 
and the Western, are each from one hun- 
dred and fifty to three hundred miles 
‘across, They are made up of a number 
of parallel ranges rising upon and above 
each other, yet having wide intervals be- 
tween them; the Central Ridge, however, 
being the grandest, having the boldest de- 
velopment and greatest elevation, and be- 
ing, as to its peaks and crest, covered with 
snow throughout the year. These de- 
pressions, or intervals between different 
ranges, sometimes called mountain mea- 
dows, are technically called “ Parks.” 
There are four of these Parks in Colorado 
Territory ; as divided by transverse mount- 
ain ranges, they are called “North,” “ Mid- 
dle,” “South,” and “San Luis Parks.” 
They are of great extent, the ‘San Luis” 
containing, it is said, over nine. thousand 
square miles. The “rim” of these ele- 
vated basins is made up of mountain peaks, 
glistening in their crowns of everlasting 
snow. The sloping stdes are covered with 
a heavy growth of pines and balsam firs, 
while the streams that pour down from the 
melting snows are lined with silvery birch. 
These streams constitute some of the larg- 
est rivers of the continent, the Platte, the 
Colorado, the Arkansas, and the Rio del 
Norte. 

These Parks may yet play an import- 
ant part in furnishing supplies for man 
and beast in the development of the mines 
that undoubtedly underlie all these mount- 
ain elevations. The soil is very pro- 
ductive, and the surface is covered with 
nutritious grasses and beautiful flowers, 
and when their resources shall have been 
developed, it would not be surprising if 
the southernmost of these ‘‘ Parks” should 
rival, in beauty and fertility, the valleys 
of the Alps. 

When the Pacific Railroad shall be 
completed to the Rocky Mountains, they 
will become the favorite resort of the tour- 
ist and the invalid. 
medicinal springs of great volume, with 
natural pools. to bathe in, whose waters 
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are almost too hot to be endured; and 
just at hand, rivers and mountain streams, 
fresh from the melting snows on the mount- 
ain tops. |The atmosphere of these ele- 
vated regions, situated so far from and 
midway between two oceans, is intensely 
tonic, salubrious, and exhilarating.’ Its 
effect on the traveler is perceptible at 
once. ‘ An ecstatic glow of health per- 
vades the system; the sight becomes 
keen; the blood courses freely through 
the veins; the digestion is perfect ;” and 
the worn and overtasked brain and mus- 
cle rapidly recover their tone, and the 
freshness and elasticity of early years. 

But the western range surpasses the 
eastern in the height of its mountains and 
the grandeur of its scenery. Mount Shas- 
ta, for instance, is not a peak rising from 
a lofty range, but from the plain, stand- 
ing alone, fourteen thousand four hundred 
and forty feet in height. Through all the 
heat of summer, the snows that crown its 
summit appear undiminished, and yet in 
them is the source of the Sacramento, the 
largest river in California. On the trip 
to Oregon, Mount Shasta greets you at 
Red Bluff, and bids you adieu two hun- 
dred miles beyond, as you drop over the 
Siskyou Mountains into Oregon. 

Nothing in the Rocky Mountains, per- 
haps nothing in the world, can equal the 
great natural curiosity, the Yo Semite 
Valley. By some volcanic convulsions, 
one of the lateral spurs of the Sierra Ne- 
vadas has been rent asunder, to the ex- 
tent of nine cr ten miles in length. This 
gorge is scarcely more than a mile in 
width in any part, tapering to a mere 
cafion at either end, and accessible to 
a human being at only one other point, 
and inclosed with nearly naked and per- 
pendicular white granite walls, from three 
thousand to five thousand feet high. 
Standing in the centre of the valley, if 
the walls on either hand should suddenly 
fall toward you, they would meet and 
make an arch, several hundred feet over 
your head. But it is not the vastness of 
this profound and awful gorge alone that 
impresses you. There are various water- 
falls, one of which, from a height of twen- 
ty-five hundred and fifty feet, shakes it 
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self into silvery spray long before it reach- 
es the chasm into which it falls; and 
others nearly one thousand feet in height. 
And yet, when you stand at. the top of 
this highest waterfall in the world, great 
spurs of granite or in clusters, sharp 
peaks or rounded domes lift their heads, 
thousands of feet around you. Falls of 
water, lakes, bleak mountain or snow- 
clad heights, ravines fringed with great 
balsam-firs, and green and smiling val- 
leys, blend in a single view. 

These mountains surpass all others in 
the world, in the forests which cover 
them. For straightness, thickness of 
growth, thriftiness and size of its trees, 
the mountains in California, Oregon, and 
Washington Territories, clearly outrank 
the rest of the world. Winding up- 
ward by stage-coach, full half a day, 
in the ascent of some mountain, as you 
sweep round its loftiest peak, you are 
confronted with another, perhaps twenty- 
five miles away, and you look down into 
the intermediate valley, on the tops of 
lofty pines, cedars, and firs; waving be- 
fore the mountain storm. On either 
hand, broad mountain sides, stretching 
up to the clouds and down into the deep 
dark valleys, are also covered with dense 
luxurious forests, that impress you with 
their grandeur, and with nature’s magni- 
ficent wealth. 

In these mountains are found those 
mammoth evergreens, which are one of 
the wonders of the world, and of which 
no description can convey an adequate 
idea. For repeated measurements, when 
they so greatly surpass that of any trees 
we have ever seen, give but a faint con- 
ception of their size. Hence, practical 
people frequently inquire about the uses 
to which the lumber contained in one of 
these trees could be put ; not considering 
that no axe could ever fell them, no saw 
was ever made long enough to cross-cut 
them into sections, nor any team large 
enough to draw these sections to the saw- 
mill, and no mill ever made large enough 
to receive them. Let my lady readers, 
who are less accustomed to measure- 
ments in feet than men, as they sit in 
their parlors, cast their eyes to the wall 
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above, and reflect that the body of one 
of these trees, lying on the ground, would 
yet be twice as high as that parlor, and 
if it be not unusually wide, twice its 
breadth. One of the fallen trees is hol- 
low: into that hollow a man may walk 
ten rods, and standing erect, and raising 
his hand as high as possible, he can not: 
touch the top or roof of the hollow ; and 
twelve rods from the roots is a step-lad- 
der, by which, if he be but an ordinary- 
sized man, he can emerge through a knot- 
hole into the open air above! 

These trees are not as tall in proportion 
to their size as other evergreens. Fora 
tree eighteen feet in diameter is nearly 
ten times as large as one six feet in diam- 
eter. Standing in the same forest we 
can find pines six feet through, and 
though several of these “Titans of the 
forest”” are more than eighteen feet 
through, none of them are twice as high 
as the pines. If they were, not to say 
ten times as high, towering above the 
top of the surrounding forest, the storms 
that sweep over the mountains, if they 
did not overturn them, would wrench off 
every branch and twig, and leave them 
dead bare poles. From this cause it is, 
undoubtedly, that though the trunk of 
the tree is very symmetrical and without 
limbs to a great height, tapering almost 
imperceptibly, as soon as it rises to the 
top of the forest, it begins to throw out 
great lateral branches, three or four feet 
in thickness, which give to it, when stand- 
ing alone, a cramped and dwarfed appear- 
ance. Whether these trees will ever an- 
swer any other purpose than to display 
the divine handiwork or not, they are in- 
terspersed and surrounded with cedars, 
and firs, and redwoods, and spruce, and 
pines, the noblest of their kinds, at least 
one hundred miles in width, and stretch- 
ing far to the north and the south— 
whether for the development of the mines 
of Nevada, or for the shipping, when‘com- 
merce shall whiten the waters of the 
Pacific, the future must determine. But 
they now constitute one of the chief deco- 
rations, a crown of glory to the Rocky 
Mountain system. 

But no description of the Sierra Ne- 
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vadas is complete without a notice of that 
remarkable sheet of water, Lake Bigler, 
now called Lake Tahoe. And as Lake Ta- 
hoe, Sierra Nevada forests, and mountain 
scenery all combine in the ride to Placer- 
ville from Virginia City—that remarkable 
town of fifteen thousand people, which 
hangs to the steep sides of Mount David- 
son, in Nevada—let the reader, in imagi- 
nation, take a seat in the stage-coach, at 
the express-office in the latter city. Your 
fellow-passengers are well-dressed gentle- 
men, probably armed with pistols and bot- 
tles of brandy; the driver wears a broad- 
brimmed Mexican hat, a clean white linen 
coat, and a red silk handkerchief tied 
loosely round his neck to protect him 
from the dust ; his horses, of which there 
are six, are so well-groomed, and harness 
and coach are so clean and bright, that 
you can hardly believe that any speck of 
dust has ever yet fallen on them, Atthe 
word or the crack of the whip, away you 
go over the hill, then dashing down 
through the crooked main street of Gold 
Hill, threading your way among wagons 
loaded with ore or freight, with from six 
to sixteen mules or oxen in the team, you 
soon plunge into a bed of white dust: it 
rolls over into and through the coach ; it 
envelopes us like a heavy fog; it fills our 
hair and eyes and mouth—we gasp for 
breath, and get hot sand. It blinds and 
burns and chafes—I know not how long ; 
but at the end of two hours we pause for a 
relay of horses, eighteen miles away at 
Carson City, the capital of the State. 

Here gentlemen leave the coach, and 
shake themselves from the dust, and 
make a note of their altered condition, 
and look wonderingly at each other, as 
much as to say: “My friend, did you 
leave Virginia in the coach with me a 
little while ago?” 

Five or six miles more bring us to the 
foot of the Sierra Nevadas. Winding 
hither and thither, by a most excellent 
road, the result of great labor and engi- 
neering skill, we make the ascent, and for 
fifteen or twenty miles still we rise, and 
Lake Tahoe appears. We cast our eyes 
eastward, and bid farewell to “sage-brush.” 
Here we are amidst noble pines, and our 
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ears begin to catch the music of that ever- 
lasting anthem the winds of heaven play 
amidst their branches. Farewell to blind- 
ing sands, and scorching suns, and cloud- 
less skies ! here is shade, and massive 
vegetation, and productive soil. Farewell 
to dry or alkaline wells! here are gushing 
springs and cooling mountain streams. 
Farewell to the desert! for if you have 
crossed the plains, no large body of 
water like this has greeted your eyes for 
two thousand miles, except that deadly 
sea of brine, the Great Salt Lake. Bare 
the brow to the mountain breeze, fill the 
lungs with the mountain air, and bathe 
in this inland sea, whose waters are as 
pure as melting snows and mountain 
springs can make them. 

Lake Tahoe is one hundred and fifty 
miles in extent; and is set, a sparkling 
gem, in the very top of the mountain 
system that spans half the world, a chal- 
ice, some one has said, lifted up by the 
earth, a token of yearning for communion 
with heaven; but, I should rather say, a 
chalice in mercy reached down from hea- 
ven to men, placed here between two 
great States, whose inhabitants, with 
excessive summer heat, a dry and stim- 
ulating atmosphere, and an inordinate 
thirst for gold, are expending their vital 
force inordinately, and need such a place 
for shade, and coolness, and refreshment, 
and rest. 

For purity and clearness, no waters in 
the world can surpass those of Lake 
Tahoe. Row out on its bosom, and you 
can see the fishes moving leisurely about 
far down in its lucid depths. Ledges of 
boulders, and the white sands thrown up 


‘by boiling springs, are distinctly visi- 


ble at the bottom. Its clean and shelv- 
ing sandy beach, makes perfect bathing- 
grounds, but its central depths no line 
has been able to sound. 

When you leave Lake Tahoe, count 
yourself fortunate, as I did, to be the fif- 
teenth passenger on the coach, seated on 
the top and at the rear end; for then 
there await you hours of most:exquisite 
pleasure, and sights that you can never 
forget. 

The picturesque and beautiful, the bold 
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‘ and grand and awful follow each other in 
rapid succession, never repeating them- 
selves, but always presented in some new 
and more attractive form. The rugged- 
ness and grandeur of the mountains that 
lift themselves up against the sky, are 
relieved by the deep dark forests that 
clothe their sides; the peaceful meadows 
that sleep in the valleys, contrast well 
with the dark rocky gorge through which 
pours an angry stream. Long white mas- 
sive walls of unbroken rock are at your 
right, and again some lofty cliff on the 
left, both surmounted by a flag of the 
United States, which loyal hands have 
planted there to flutter in the mountain 
breeze, neither an unmeaning token nor 
an unpleasant sight in the dark days of 
treason and rebellion. 

But as peril gives a zest to our enjoy- 
ment, so .there are no moments so exqui- 
site as those when we seem to be riding 
on the trembling edge of ruin. You are 
descending the mountain at a fearful rate, 
the tops of the tallest pines are hundreds 
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of feet below your track; as you sweep 
round some rocky point, the rear end of 
thécoach seems to swing out over a chasm 
one thousand feet deep, which yawns to 
receive you. Should a broken axle, a 
wheel running off, a stumbling, fallen, 
or frightened horse deflect you two: feet 
from the beaten track! But the dan- 
ger of the hour gives new relish to the 
enjoyment of the wonderful scenery which 
surrounds you. At length, when seventy- 
five or eighty miles of this moving pano- - 
rama has swept before your view, the 
tension of the nerves begins to relax, and 
the eyes begin to tire of seeing cliffs 
above, and chasms below, and forests and 
mountain peaks in the distance, and glo- 
rious views on every hand—and night 
closes the scene; yet you go on a few 
hours more dreaming over it, till the rat- 
tling coach-wheels on the pavements of 
Placerville wake you from your reverie, 
and the “‘Casy House” invites you to 
rest and sleep. 


LADY ARABELLA JOHNSON: 


A HEROINE OF PURITAN 


Cransourne Hatt, the seat of the earls 
of Lincoln in the seventeenth century, was 
an ancient and irregular pile of buildings, 
to which additions had been made from 
time to time in various styles, until it had 
become impossible to decide to which or- 
der of architecture the original belonged. 
The principal front was castellated with 
a dry moat surrounding it—a barbican 
and round towers intended for defense; 
but the garden-front had a wide portico, 
with heavy stone pediments, and the 
rooms on that side had long windows 
opening on a stone terrace, whence steps 
descended to a lawn, neatly kept, but 
dark and sombre, from the evergreens 
and forest trees, through which no open- 
ings had been made. 

In the year 1630, the young Theophi- 
Jus, earl of Lincoln, had recently suc- 
ceeded, by the death of his father, to the 
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title, and, with his widowed mother and 
young sister, resided most of the year on 
his estate, as he had little taste for the 
gayety of court life. Mr. Reid, his tutor, 


‘who had resided at the hall from the 


time the young heir was ten years old, 
up to the period of his majority, was a 
Puritan, but a man of such varied ac- 
quirements, pure principles, and blame- 
less life, that the old earl, though a 
staunch believer in Laud, could never 
find it in his heart to give him a dismis- 
sal. On the mind.of the young lord, the 
teachings of the good man had little effect. 
They were counteracted not only by the 
example of the earl and countess, but by 
an influence more powerful still—the stub- 
born pride and Self-will which scorned a 
religion offering itself alike to all. 

But while he rejected the truths of the 
Gospel, his young and beautiful sister, 
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the lady Arabelld; who as she grew to- 
ward womanhood shared his lessons, 
silently but eagerly imbibed them, as the 
thirsty flower drinks in the dew of hea- 
ven, until, unconsciously to herself, they 
became a part of her very being. Noth- 
ing of this, however, was known to her 
friends, who would sooner have commit- 
ted her to the tomb in her youth and 
beauty, than to see her among the num- 
ber of the hated and despised Puritans. 

Mr. Reid had left Cranbourne Hall for 
America a few years after the landing of 
the Pilgrims at Plymouth, but his part- 
ing gift to his youngest pupil was a well- 
worn Bible, with notes and references by 
his own hand. From that day, the pre- 
cious volume had been the bosom friend 
and counselor of the young girl, who 
found ever-increasing delight in reading 
and meditating on its sacred pages. Hap- 
pily for her, her proud relatives cared 
little for gay society, and never doubting 
that when the proper time arrived they 
would be able to dispose of her hand, so 
as to advance their own interest, they 
suffered her in the mean time to devote 
herself as she chose, to her studies at 
home, and to the poor and afflicted on 
the family estate. Her nurse, Barbara, 
who, at her request, now served her as 
lady’s maid, was a woman of strong sense 
and fervent piety, and in her homely but 
wise counsels and ready sympathy the 
lady Arabella often found consolation, 
when wounded by the sternness and in- 
difference of those nearest to her. 

There was another also, the grand- 
mother of the young earl, who though 


confined by age and infirmity to Ker own - 


apartments in a'wing of the Hall, loved 
her blooming grandchild with an affection 
amounting almost to idolatry, and by her 
influence often saved her from undeserved 
rebuke. In her frequent visits to her 
grandmother, lady Arabella had found 
means to introduce her beloved Bible, and 
her daily readings were listened to with 
an eager interest which filled her heart 
with gratitude and delight. 

Once, only, during her bright girlhood, 
the lady Arabella left home on a long 
visit to her paternal aunt, the lady Con- 
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way, who resided in London. This lady, 
was a devoted adherent of king Charles 
and his ecclesiastical policy, but she was 
on terms of intimacy with several distin- 
guished Puritan families, who often visit- 
ed her hospitable dwelling. In the soci- 
ety of these individuals, the ardent gir 
first found what she had so longed for— 
communion with kindred minds on the 
one subject of all others the most inter- 
esting to her. Here she first heard the 
story of the Pilgrims of the Mayflower ; 
of their landing and settlement on the 
coast of New-England; their sufferings 
and heroic constancy; the growth and 
prosperity of the infant colony, and the 
evident blessing of God which rested 
upon it. 

This narrative, so full of interest in it- 
self, lost none of its fascination for that 
young heart, on account of the source 
through which it came. Mr. Isaac John- 
son, the descendant of an ancient and 
honorable family, and a young man of 
fine education and brilliant talents, had 
identified himself with the Puritans, thus 
relinquishing the brilliant prospects of 
wealth and ambition which awaited him 
in England. He was, in a few months, to 
embark for the new world, to cast in his 
lot with the struggling colonists there, 
and had come up to London to visit for 
the last time, his own and his father’s 
friend, lady Conway. Here he met 
lady Arabella, and intimately associated 
as he was with the fairest maiden he had 
ever known, and reading in her dark 
liquid eye and expressive features the 
sympathy of thought and feeling never 
expressed by her lips, it was not in hu- 
man nature to resist the influence of 
her charms, and ere he was aware, his 
heart was no longer in his own posses- 
sion. Under these circumstances, one 
question only arose to trouble him. Of 
her piety and excellence, and the cer- 
tainty that she would be a crown of 
blessing to the happy man who might 
win her affections, he had not a doubt. 
But ought he to ask one so lovely and 
high-born, so fitted in every way to adorn 
a palace, to share the exile, poverty, and 
privations which would be his portion in 
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another hemisphere? The very strength 
of his attachment seemed to forbid such a 
sacrifice, and in his perplexity, he could 
only commit his way unto the Lord, 
assured that if what he desired. were 
according to his will, he would bring 
it to pass. 

One day, when lady Arabella was lis- 
tening to a letter received by Mr. John- 
son, from a friend who ‘had visited the 
settlement recently commenced at Shaw- 
mut, (now Boston) as she heard the 
graphic account of the way in which the 
Lord was leading his people, she sudden- 
ly exclaimed: “It seems to me the most 
enviable lot on earth to be thus chosen 
and called of God, to found a colony, in 
which all men shall be free to worship 
him according to the dictates of their own 
conscience. I can not pity them, great 
as their sufferings may be; I can only 
admire and wish to imitate so glorious an 
example.” 

“Has the lady Arabella counted the 
cost?” inquired a deep rich voice at her 
side, with startling earnestness. 

“T fear me not,” she replied, blushing 
at her own enthusiasm; “for with my 
small experience, it would be difficult so 
to do. But surely,” she added, with 
kindling eye, “‘ He who giveth the desire, 
would also supply the strength and cour- 
age needed to tread the path of duty 
however difficult.” 

“Doubt it not, sweet lady ; for wher- 
ever God’s chosen instruments are found, 
they are always fitted by him to accom- 
plish the work marked out by his un- 
erring hand.” 

A short time after this, Mr. Johnson 
left London; but before going, he sought 
an interview with lady Arabella, in which 
he declared his affection, and entreated 
permission to visit her at Cranbourne 
Hall. 

“You know not what you ask!” was 
her answer. “Neither my mother nor 
brother would willingly permit a Puritan 
to enter their dwelling; and coming on 
such an errand, I should tremble for the 
consequences.” * 

“But, dearest lady, what says your 
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own heart? Is there“any thing there 
that pleads for me?” ; 

“Do not ask me,” she said, turning 
away her face from his gaze, though she 
suffered him to retain, for a moment, the 
hand he had ventured to take. “Of 
what avail would be such a confession, 
situated as we are? And yet,” she added, 
as she saw the expression of pain which 
clouded his noble features, ‘‘ why should 
I hesitate to say, that if the hand of God 
were to point out the way, I could cheer- 
fully follow you to the ends of the earth, 
without one misgiving in reference to my 
own happiness.” 

“Thanks, a thousand thanks, sweet 
lady, for this precious confession. It 
shall be my consolation till we meet 
again, for I will not believe that this 
gleam of happiness is to be followed by 
a lasting separation.” 


When, after an absence of six months, 
lady Arabella returned to the hall, she 
was received by the earl and countess 
with such’ unusual demonstrations of 
affection, that her heart bounded with 
delight, until too soon she learned the 
reason for the change. Lord Philip 
Vaughn, the owner of an immense land- 
ed property in the vicinity, had made ap- 
plication for the hand of lady Arabella, 
and without one moment’s hesitation on 
the score of fitness or affection, his pro- 
posal had been accepted. 

In vain, when informed of her doom, 
the young girl wept and entreated for 
mercy. In vain she pleaded her own 
youth, and the age and known habits 
of lord Vaughn; the earl and his moth- 
er were alike inexorable. 

“One can not be expected at your age 
to know what is best for one’s own hap- 
piness,” said the mother coldly ; “and it 
is only right and proper that you should 
comply with the wishes of those to whom 
you owe obedience. At all events, this 
marriage is a settled thing. You may, 
by your folly, cause us trouble and vexa- 
tion, but you can not avert the consum- 
mation of a scheme on which our hearts 
are fixed.” 
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The lady Arabella was all gentleness, 
where principle was not concerned, but 


no power on earth could induce her to 


violate her conscience, by doing what 
she believed to be morally wrong. In 
this case, required to marry @ man from 
whom her whole soul revolted, there 
could be no question about the wicked- 
ness of the proceeding, and she ought 
not, must not yield. Still, she saw no 
way of escape, and it was only in obey- 
ing the divine command, ‘Cast thy bur- 
den on the Lord,” that she found com- 
parative peace and comfort. 

“What ails my darling?’ inquired 
the aged ‘countess, as she marked signs 
of grief on the usually sunny face of her 
grandchild—“has aught gone wrong in 
this long absence ?” 

With quivering lips, and eyes heavy with 
unshed tears, the young girl related the 
scene through which she had just passed, 
and as she closed, the dowager exclaimed: 

“What folly and madness is this? To 
dream of giving my pet, my bird, to a 
man of lord Vaughn’s character, reck- 
less, unprincipled, unable even to appre- 
ciate her worth! No, no, my child, this 
must never be. Nature itself cries out 
against such a sacrifice!” 

There was comfort in these kind words, 
though the poor girl knew that her grand- 
mother had in reality no power to prevent 
the designs of the earl, and that, under 
God, all depended on her own firmness 
and strength of purpose. 

It was evening, and the large dining- 
room of the hall, with its richly-carved 
oak panels, its polished floor, and scon- 
ces of solid silver, was one blaze of light, 
for Philip Vaughn had been invited to 
meet his intended bride, and preparations 
for his reception had been made on a 
scale of magnificence suited to the fancied 
importance of his proud host. But though 
all was bright about them as they seated 
themselves at the splendid board, the 
master of the dwelling looked round with 
a stern and clouded brow, and his lady 
mother tried in vain to conceal her own 
uneasiness,: as time wore on, and the 
ornament of the house, the lady Ara- 
bella, did not make her appearance. 
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“What means this, madam?” he at 
length exclaimed, in an angry tone— 
“why is your daughter, my sister Ara- 
bella, absent at this unwonted hour? 
By the rood, if I thought she had dared 
thus to brave me, I would make her rue 
bitterly her temerity.” 

“Softly, my good friend,” said lord 
Vaughn, “a young filly is not to be 
broken into your paces by one attempt. 
Give her for a while her own head, and 
my word for it, she will be the tamer in 
the end. In faith, I like her the better 
for this show of spirit.” 

“The lady Arabella,” said the count- 
ess, “requested permission to visit the 
sick child of the head-keeper, accompan- 
panied by her maid Barbara. She was 
to have been at home hours since, but I: 
doubt not that the delay has been unin- 
tentional on her part.” 

“Tt will be well for her, if she is able 
to show cause for so strangely absenting 
herself,” the earl replied grimly; when 
just at that moment the door was open- 
ed by a servant, who announced the lady 
Arabella, and a vision of beauty glided 
in, with flushed cheek and beaming eyes, 
taking the vacant seat between her moth- 
er and brother, opposite lord Vaughn. 
His lordship gazed upon the new-comer 
with astonishment and admiration; but 
without unbending a muscle of his stern 
face, the earl looked up as he said: 

‘May I presume to ask your ladysliip 
why you are so late to-night ?” 

The fair girl turned red and pale by 
turns, as she met that scowling gaze, and 
replied in some confusion : 

“T was not aware of the lateness of the 
hour, having been unexpectedly detained 
at the lodge, and beg pardon for my in- 
attention.” 

“Let the matter drop, I pray you, my 
lord,” said his noble guest, pitying the 
embarrassment visible in the sweet face 
before him; ‘or I shall hate myself for 
having been the occasion of annoyance to 
the young lady.” 

One quick, eloquent look of gratitude 
was the rich reward for this speech, and 
the meal went on in solemn dignity to its 
close. 
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The gentlemen did not tarry long at 
the table after the ladies had withdrawn, 
- and the young girl was compelled to en- 
dure the presence and attentions of her 
mature suitor, for hours that seemed to 
her interminable. She.was resolved, how- 
ever, that no word or action of her own 
should seem to give him encouragement, 
and a marble statue could not have been 
colder or more insensible to the advances 
of the baffled nobleman. 

At length he took his leave, and lady 
Arabella was gladly preparing to make 
her escape to her own apartment, when 
her brother exclaimed, in his harshest 
tones: 

“Stay, Arabella! I have something to 
say to which you must listen, however 
unwillingly.” 

“Brother, I pray you, spare me to- 
night!” she replied, almost wild with 
repressed emotion; ‘I can bear no more 
at present. To-morrow I will hear what 
you have to say; but for sweet pity’s 
sake, leave me in peace to-night!” 

“ Quite melodramatic, upon my word,” 
was the scornful reply ; “‘but be it as 
your ladyship pleases. To-morrow will 
soon be here. But you will do well to 
remember that the captive bird can only 

* break its own wings, by fluttering against 
the bars of its cage—so be warned in 
time.” 


‘When lady Arabella left the hall in 
company with her maid, on the day of 
which we have spoken, she visited the 
sick child at the lodge, and finding it 
better, was tempted, by the beauty of the 
afternoon, to extend her walk through a 
portion of the park, which for some dis- 
tance bordered: on the high road. Just 
as she reached the turnstile, through 
which admittance was gained to the 
grounds, a horseman, who was riding 
slowly, attended by a groom, caught 
sight of her, and with an exclamation 
of delight, dismounted, throwing his bri- 
dle to the groom, and hastily advanced, 
saying: 

“This is indeed an unexpected happi- 
ness. But, dear lady, have you no word 
of welcome for me? I have ridden fast 
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and far to look once more on that sweet 
face, and to utter a few brief words; may 
I not hope for a patient hearing ?” 

‘“Were I my own mistress, you surely 
might,” she replied, in a low tone, and 
with a timid glance, in which the gentle- 
man read any thing but aversion; “ but 
my mother and brother’ claim the dispo- 
sal of this poor hand; and on my return, 
I found it already bargained away.” 

“Not surely without your knowledge 
and consent ?” 

“Said I not, the transaction was re- 
solved upon in my absence ?” 

“Nay, dear lady, I need not tell you 
how sinful on your part would be acqui- 
escence in sucha measure. You surely 
would not present yourself before the 
Most High with a lie upon those pure 
lips, by promising to love and honor 
one toward whom no such feelings exist.” 

“ Alas! what can I do? a poor, help- 
less girl; how can I oppose my will to 
theirs, determined and powerful as they 
are? and yet, if it were the will of God, 
I would sooner die than become the wife 
of lord Vaughn.” 

“Of lord Vaughn? Ribald, profane, 
and infidel, with ndught but title and 
wealth to recommend him—the very 
thought is full of horror! Hear me for 
a moment, and then decide. The good 
ship Arbella—named, sweet lady, for 
yourself—sails shortly for the Massachu- 
setts colony, carrying out the Winthrops, 
Bradfords,. and others of our friends 
whose hearts God hath touched. I my- 
self have taken passage in her, and came 
hither with the hope, perhaps too presump- 
tuous, that the lady Arabella might be 
induced to accompany me. What I have 
just heard gives me boldness to urge my 
suit. I have little to offer but a faithful 
heart, and the prospects [ask you to share 
are not bright with this world’s allure- 
ments; but if I have read aright during 
our brief acquaintance, you would prefer 
the wilderness, with domestic affection 
and religious freedom, to a palace, if des- 
titute of both.” 

‘You have indeed read aright,” said 
the blushing girl; ‘if free to choose, how 
gladly would I share with you the priva- 
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tions and destinies of God’s chosen people 
in America. But my way seems hedged 


up; for sooner would my mother and- 


brother see me in the coffin, than consent 
to such a project. There is, in truth, no 
ground of hope in my case, and I can only 
beg you, in the high purposes to which 
your life is devoted, to forget that such a 
being as myself exists.” 

“Not so, dearest lady; if my heav- 
enly Father has given me an interest in 
that gentle heart, I can not consent to re- 
linquish it so easily. Will you not give 
me permission to visit the hall, and openly 
to ask your hand from those who claim 
its disposal ?” 

“Such a step would be worse than use- 
less,” she hastily replied, “‘for it would 
subject you to a degree of impertinence 
you would find it hard to bear, without 
any good,result.” 

“But what then is to be done? If I 
may not claim the treasure God has given 
me, and you shrink from asserting your 
own independence, how are you to escape 
this odious marriage, the very thought of 
‘ which freezes my blood ?” 

“T will lean upon God for strength,” she 
replied with a sad smile, ‘and tell them 
frankly that my choice is made, and that I 
can never marry the man they have select- 
ed. If they consent torelinquish their plan 
and allow me to remain as I am, I shall 
consider it as a token that the time has 
not come for me to leave the home of my 
fathers, and all must beat an end between 
us. But if they persist in this cruel 
scheme, I shall hold myself absolved by 
God for my enforced disobedience, and 
then, if you still wish to take a homeless 
wanderer to your heart——” 

“© dear lady! do not wound me by 
a doubt. It is not your wealth or station, 
but yourself, that I desire above all earth- 
ly treasures, and if affection the most de- 
voted can in any measure atone for what 
you relinquish, never shall you regret the 
luxury and ease which you will be obliged 
to abandon. I shall remain for a day or 
two in the vicinity, hoping to hear from 
the hall. Any message left at the little 
inn yonder will reach me immediately.” 

This interview, so unexpected and agi- 
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tating, detained the lady Arabella far be- 
yond the time fixed for her return to the 
hall; and as she hastily retraced her 
steps, her heart was light and warm with 
a consciousness of the mutual affection of 
which nothing could deprive her. But 
when, on entering the hall, she found 
lord Vaughn awaiting her there, a feel- 
ing of despondency stole over her, which 
it was impossible to shake off. But when 
alone in her own apartment, she sought 
strength and comfort where she had never 
failed to find it, and the peace of God 
came into her troubled spirit, filling it with 
light and joy. 

The next morning, as she entered the 
library, where the earl and countess 
awaited her, though calm, she was very 
pale, for there was something in the faces 
of both, which assured her that the Crisis 
of her fate was approaching. 

“You are aware, lady Arabella,” said 
the earl, when she had taken the seat 
pointed out by her mother, “that our 
friend and neighbor, lord Vaughn, has 
done us the honor of proposing for your 
hand. As this is in every respect an eli- 
gible match for you, the proposal has been 
accepted, and it is the wish of the count- 
ess and myself, that you should receive 
him as your future husband, and name 
an early day for the consummation of his 
wishes.” 

‘“Am I, then, to be disposed of like a 
bale of merchandise,” she inquired, gain- 
ing courage from her very desperation, 
‘‘ without any consent of my own? Iam 
still young, and there is surely no need 
of this unseemly haste in a matter of such 
importance.” 

“Pardon me,” coldly replied the earl, 
“if [am compelled to contradict your lady- 
ship. There és more need of haste than you 
may imagine. Our family estates are so 
deeply involved, that it will be impossible 
to give you the dowry-to which the daugh- 
ters of our house have always been en- 
titled, and this would in most cases pre- 
vent you-from forming a suitable alliance. 
Lord Vaughn, knowing this fact, is will- 
ing, nay desirous, to take you without any 
settlement, save the generous one he him- 
self proposes to make upon you, out of 
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his own fortune. I should be blind to 
your interest, as well as my own, if I were 
to hesitate in accepting his offer.” 

“Why not, in that case, suffer me to 
remain as I am ; no settlement would then 
be needed, and I could welcome obscur- 
ity, poverty, any thing, rather than a 
union with a man whom I can neither re- 
spect nor love.” 

“Hush, my daughter,” said the count- 
ess, speaking for the first time, ‘such 
strong language is unmaidenly and vain. 
As well might you hope to remove yonder 
mountain from its base, as to turn us from 
our settled purpose in this thing. Your 
duty is obedience ; on us, if there is any, 
be the blame.” 

Thus deprived of all hope, lady Ara- 
bella, with a calmness and dignity, strong- 
ly contrasted with her youth and delicate 
loveliness, declared her adherence to the 
faith of the Puritans, the mutual attach- 
ment existing between herself and Mr. 
Johnson, and her wish to accompany him 
to America. 

“Could I have been permitted to re- 
main at home in peace,” she remarked in 
conclusion, “my lips would never have 
been opened on this subject; but since I 
must choose between willful perjury and 
voluntary exile, I can not hesitate for a 
moment. Let the consequences to my- 
self be what they may, I dare not do this 
great wickedness and sin against God and 
my Own conscience.” 

Astonishment and indignation at first 
took from the earl the power of speech ; 
but when the storm burst, its violence 
was fearful, threatening to overwhelm the 
frail girl, who met it so unshrinkingly. 
Reproaches, remonstrances, insults, were 
heaped upon her, and force and imprison- 
ment were’ more than hinted, until: at 
length his passion exhausted itself by its 
very vehemence; and after a moment’s 
consultation with the countess, he ex- 
claimed : 

“‘ By the bones of my father! perverse 
girl, you shall choose at once, and on the 
spot. Either show yourself conformable 
to my wishes, or leave the house forever 
this day, and throw yourself into the arms 
of your beggarly lover, richly dowered, as 
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such a bride should be, with the loathing 
and contempt of the friends you have for- 
saken.” 

Without noticing these insane ravings, 
lady Arabella turned to the countess, and 
clasping her hands, said with a pathos that 
might have moved a heart of stone: 

“Do you, too, cast me off, my mother? 
Will you not even yet suffer me to dwell 
in peace under the roof which was once 
my father’s? I will gladly obey you in 
all things where conscience is not con- 
cerned ; but do not drive me from you by 
requiring what it is impossible for me to 
grant.” ” 

“‘T know no middle course between re- 
bellion and obedience,” was the cold re- 
ply; ‘you have heard the terms on which 
alone you can hope for forgiveness and 
peace. Accept the man of our choice, or, 
from this day, become a stranger to our 
house and hearts.” 

‘Have I, then, your permission to de- 
part ?”’ 

“Why should you deem it necessary to 
ask it? You have taken your fate into 
your own hands, and must abide the con- 
sequences. Henceforth it shall be my en- 
deavor to forget that I ever had a daugh- 
ter.” 

In vain the weeping girl entreated for 
one kind look, one parting word. There 
were no relentings visible on the part of 
the countess as she swept haughtily from 
the room. 

With a heart that seemed breaking, 
lady Arabella turned away, and sought her 
only earthly refuge, the apartments of her 
grandmother. There, at the feet of the 
venerable lady, with her head pillowed on 
the lap that had sheltered her infancy, she 
told the whole story, while tears and sobs 
almost choked her utterance. The deep 
interest with which she was heard reani- 
mated the aged frame and brightened up 
the decaying intellect of the countess, for 
her form was erect, and her eye clear and 
bright, as she exclaimed : 

“You have done well, lady bird, in re- 
fusing all thought of such a marriage. It 
would be unnatural and cruel; and lady 
Sophia and Theophilus have no right to 
demand of you this sacrifice. Self-inter- 
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est is at the bottom of it all, and'you, my 
poor lamb, were to be sold for a fixed 
price. But this other suitor of whom you 
speak—this Mr. Johnson—is he worthy 
of my child? My heart misgives me, at 
the thought of parting with the darling of 
my old age to a stranger.” 

“If you could only see and hear him 
for yourself, dear grandame, you would 
have no fears on that score. He is all 
that is noble and good, and lady Conway 
loves him almost as a son.”’ 

“Knows my daughter, lady Conway, of 
this attachment ?” 

“T think she suspected it,” replied the 
blushing girl, “for she bade me tell you 
that master Isaac Johnson was the grand- 
son of your old friend, sir Gilbert Heath- 
cote, and that he was worthy of his an- 
cestry, though he had unfortunately (as 
she thought) thrown away his worldly 
prospects by embracing the Puritan faith.” 

“Ts it, indeed, so? The grandson of 
old sir Gilbert Heathcote, one of the few 
truly good men of my early acquaintance ? 
Then he may well be said to come of an 
ancient and honorable stock, one that has 
ere now mated with princes, and can bring 
no dishonor on the house of Lincoln. My 
dear child, these old eyes see some things 
more clearly than formerly, and the book 
you have read so much has taught me 
many valuable lessons concerning this 
world and the next. If you love this young 
man and are sure of his affection ; if for 
his sake, and that of his Master, you are 
willing to give up wealth and station for 
such a home as he can offer you in that 
distant land, who am I that I should say 
you nay ?” 

“But my mother, for such and more 
you have always been to me, what am I 
todo? Driven like a criminal from my 
father’s house, how can I throw myself 
on the compassion of a comparative stran- 
ger, however noble he may be? Ought 1 
to go, without a parent's blessing, on my 
way ?” 

“Peace, my darling; your misgivings, 
though natural, are groundless. If this 
man be what you believe him, he will 
cherish you only the more tenderly for 
the sacrifices you have made ; and if your 
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own mother refuses her blessing, I, the 
mother of your father, bless you from my 
inmost soul, and I doubt not that the God 
you serve will ratify the blessing.” 

A few more words of. tenderness and 
counsel, and the two parted to meet no 
more on earth. A boy was sent by th 
countess with a message to the waitin 
stranger at the little wayside inn, and in 
the course of the day, lady Arabella, at- 
tended by Barbara, bade farewell to the 
home of her childhood, without one parting 
word or look from the mother and broth- 
er, whose faces she would never see again. 
By the advice of her grandmother, she 
went to the house of Dame Green, for- 
merly a waiting-maid at the hall, who oc- 
cupied a neat cottage just beyond the lim- 
its of the park. 

Here she was soon joined by Mr. John- 
son, full of joy and gratitude, which he 
manifested only by the most delicate con- 
sideration for her comfort and happiness. 
The pale, trembling girl, in that humble 
cottage, who had no other earthly depend- 
ence but his affection, was treated by him 
with more respect and reverence than 
would have been the lady Arabella, mov- 
ing in her ancestral halls, the centre of 
every eye and the delight of every heart. 

Aspecial license was procured as speed- 
ily as possible, and a clergyman, who was 
to sail in the Arbella, sent for to perform 
the ceremony. In that lowly dwelling, 
with no witnesses but Dame Green and 
Barbara, the solemn words were spoken 
which bound them to each other; and 
never, under any circumstances, was the 
marriage vow more fervently uttered. Im- 
mediately afterward, the happy couple, 
with their faithful servant, left for Ply- 
mouth, from whence they were to sail for 
America. 

During the voyage, the youthful bride 
was the life of the little company, winning 
all hearts by the gentleness of her de- 
meanor and the unaffected charms and 
graces of her manner. Cherished by her 
husband with a tendérness which sought 
to anticipate every wish, her heart ex- 
panded in this delightful atmosphere of 
affection like a flower opening in the sun- 
shine ; the roses came back to her cheek, 
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and her eyes shone with a new and strange 
radiance, kindled by the happiness within. 
Her playful sweetness amid all the dis- 
comforts of the long and rough passage, 
her childlike trust and confidence in God, 
together with the strength of principle and 
soundness of judgment manifested on sev- 
eral occasions when the little band were 
divided in opinion—these traits of charac- 
ter attracted universal admiration, and 
made her fond husband every day more 
sensible of the priceless value of the treas- 
ure he had won. 


A small cabin in the recently-settled 
town of Salem, near Boston, built of un- 
hewn logs, neatly and firmly laid together, 
was the home for which the highborn 
lady Arabella had exchanged the grand- 
eur of Cranbourne Hall. But the “lodge 
in the wilderness” was filled with the sun- 
light of love and hope, and made vocal 
with the songs and praises of happy 
hearts; and neither of its inmates ever 
looked back with regret on the splendors 
they had voluntarily abandoned. Mr, John- 
son had brought from England most of 
the articles essential to comfort, and the 
deft fingers of the young wife soon made 
the humble dwelling look cheerful and 
homelike, spite of the bare walls and board- 
ed ceiling, so different from any thing they 
had hitherto known. Flowers grew in pro- 
fusion all about them, filling the house 
with beauty and fragrance, and telling 
eloquent tales of the woods and fields the 
exiles were to see no more on earth. 

By the other colonists, Mr. Johnson and 
his young wife were regarded with equal 
respect and affection, though many feared 
that one so delicate and accomplished as 
lady Arabella would be unable to accom- 
. modate herself to the hardships and pri- 
vations of her present lot. But when 
they saw her constant activity, her unfail- 
ing cheerfulness in the midst of trials, and 
the benevolence which was only limited 
by her ability to do good; and all this 
joined to the modest humility suited to 
her sex and years, the most skeptical for- 
got their doubts, and thanked God for the 
shining light he had placed among them. 

But that ardent and buoyant spirit, so 
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fitted for usefulness and happiness, so 
rich in blessing, was already pluming its 
wings for flight to a more congenial sphere. 
Sickness and death in their most appall- 
ing form visited the little community at 
Salem, and so many were prostrated that 
it was difficult to obtain nurses for the 
sick. In this time of need, lady Arabella 
Johnson went from house to house like 
a ministering angel, speaking words of 
Christian consolation to the sufferers and 
exhausting her strength in endeavoring to 
supply their physical wants. When ten- 
derly remonstrated with by her husband, 
who, while he never spared himself, watch- 
ed over his treasure with jealous care, she 
replied with a sweet smile: 

“Tt does not harm me, dearest; strength 
from above is given me, according to my 
need, I must work while the day lasts, 
for you know, ‘ the night cometh.’ ” 

The sudden trembling of heart with 
which these words were heard by the 
fond husband, proved only too prophetic. 
It was not long before lady Arabella was 
prostrated by disease ; and though all was 
done to save a life so precious that human 
skill and tenderness could devise, nothing 
could avert the blow. Her death was calm 
and beautiful as her life had been, and 
like a wearied child, she resigned herself 
to the arms of her Father, and sweetly 
slept in Jesus, ere her husband and friends 
had realized her danger. Seldom has any 
individual been more admired and beloved 
by those who were privileged to know her. 
Seldom has any death been more deeply 
and sincerely lamented. Devout men and 
women carried her to her early grave, and 
made great lamentation over her. 

But the grief of the bereaved husband, 
though silent and noiseless as the hush 
that precedes the march of the tornado, 
was terrible to behold. In vain the faith- 
ful Barbara besought him, for the sake 
of the dead, to be comforted ; in vain he 
strove to lessen the weight of sorrow, by 
incessant labors for the good of the in- 
fant colony which left him little time for 
thought or feeling. The arrow had pierced 
his heart, and was stealthily draining its 
life-blood. Some slight illness, acting on 
a frame already enfeebled by fatigue and 
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sorrew, loosened the silver cord and dis- 
missed his glad spirit to dwell forever in 
the presence of his Saviour. 

In a few short months from the period 
of her death, Mr. Johnson was laid by the 
side of his beloved wife, in a beautiful 
spot chosen by the Pilgrims as a public 
burying-ground, and even then consecrat- 
ed by the dust of many who were sleep- 
ing in certain hope of a glorious resurrec- 
tion. 
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They were lovely and pleasant in their 
lives, and in death they were not divided. 
So long as the memory of the Pilgrim 
fathers and mothers of New-England shall 
continue to be cherished by their descend- 
ants, so long will the name of lady Ara- 
bella Johnson be dear to all who love the 
sacred cause for which her fortune and 
life were freely sacrificed. 


GRANDFATHER’S PET. 


Tus is the room where she slept, 
Only a year ago— 
Quiet, and carefully swept, 
Blinds and curtains like snow ; 
There, by the bed in the dusky gloom, 
She would kneel with her tiny clasped 
hands and pray! 
Here is the little white rose of a room— 
With the fragrance fled away ! 


Effie, Grandfather’s pet, 
With her wise little face— 
I seem to hear her yet, 
Singing about the place ; 
But the crowds roll on, and the streets are 
drear, 
And the world seems hard with a bitter 
doom, 
And Effie is singing elsewhere—and here 
Is the little white rose of a room. 


Why, if she stood just there, 
As she used to do, 

With her long light yellow hair, 
And her eyes of blue— 

If she stood, I say, at the edge of the bed, 
And ran to my side with a living touch, 
Though I know she be quiet, and buried, and 

dead, 
I should not wonder much, 


For she was so young, you know— 
Only seven years old, 
And she loved me, loved me, so, 
Though I was gray and old; 
And her face was so wise, and so sweet to see, 
And it still looked living when she lay dead, 
And she used to plead for mother and me 
By the side of that very bed! 


Vou. I.—4 


I wonder, now, if she 
Knows I am standing here, 
Feeling, wherever she be, 
We hold the place so dear ? 
It can not be that she sleeps too sound, 
Still in her little night-gown dressed, 
Not to hear my footsteps sound 
In the room where she used to rest. 


Nay! though I am dull and blind, 
Since men are bad and base, 
The Lord is much too kind 
To mar such a sweet young face, 
Why, when we stood by her still bedside, 
She seemed to breathe like a living thing ! 
And when I murmured her name and cried, 
She seemed to be listening ! 


I have felt hard fortune’s stings, 
And battled in doubt and strife, 
And never thought much of things 
Beyond this human life ; 
But I can not think that my darling died 
Like great strong men with their prayers 
untrue— 
Nay! rather she sits at God’s own side, 
And sings as she used to do! 


A weary path I have trod ; 
And now I feel no fear— 
For I can not think that God 
Is so far, since she was here ! 
As I stahd, I can see the blue eyes shine, 
And the small arms reach through the cur- 
tained gloom— 
While the breath of the great Lord God di- 
vine 
Stirs the little white rose of a room! 
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MACHIAVELLI. 


Nearty four hundred years ago, there 
was born, in the beautiful city of Flor- 
ence, Italy, one whose name forms a by- 
word, a scorn and contempt, in every civil- 
ized nation in the world. Machiavelian, 
and Machiavelianism, are but other words 
for crafty, unprincipled politicians, or for 
cunning artifices, infamous cheating, and 
fraud in order to gain and hold fast to 
despotic power over the bodies and souls 
of men. 

It may not be amiss for us, as Ameri- 
cans, who desire to see truth and honesty 
reign supreme in public as well as private 
affairs, to glance at the life and career of 
the man who has written down in a book 
views and principles which have been and 
are denounced, on all hands, as odious 
and detestable in the extreme. 

Nicolo Machiavelli, born 1469, was of 
noble origin, and displayed in his early 
years indications of great talent for public 
life. Although comparatively a young 
man, he was appointed chancellor of the 
Florentine republic, and soon after be- 
came secretary of state, a very important 
and responsible office. Not only was he 
sent on embassies to the king of France, 
the emperor Maximilian, and other poten- 
tates, in which he manifested profound 
sagacity and diplomatic skill, but he also 
proved the versatility and extent of his 
abilities by making himself master of mil- 
itary science in its several branches. As 
with other men, fortune now favored, now 
deserted him. At one time he was com- 
pletely disgraced, was imprisoned on a 
charge of conspiracy, was tortured and 
banished. . At another, when Leo the 
Tenth mounted the papal throne, he was 
pardoned ; he returned to his native city, 
and entered again with great zeal upon 
public life. At last, having lost the con- 
fidence of his countrymen, who, whether 
rightly or not, looked upon him as an en- 
emy rather than a friend to their interests, 
he died, in 1527, at the age of fifty-eight, 
poor and neglected. It was not till long 
afterward that an English nobleman erect- 


ed, in the Church of Santa Croce, a monu- 
ment to his memory, with these words in- 
scribed: 


Tanto nomini nullum par elogium, 
Nicolaus Machiavelli. 


Personally, he was kind and affable in 
manners, frugal in habits, and a great 
friend to industry and diligence on the 
part of his countrymen. Very possibly, 
had he not put down in written, indelible 
characters, the sentiments and principles 
there avowed, his name would have es- 
caped the odium which now attaches to it. 

Machiavelli wrote a number of works 
on history and other topics; but it is Il 
Principe, or The Prince, written, not in the 
heat and enthusiasm of youth, but at the 
ripe age of forty-five, which has so shock- 
ed the moral sense of high-minded, honest, 
and honorable men everywhere. Of this 
work, Lord Macaulay says: ‘It is scarce- 
ly possible for any person, not well ac- 
quainted with the history and literature 
of Italy, to read without horror and amaze- 
ment, the celebrated treatise which has 
brought so much obloquy on the name of 
Machiavelli. Such a display of wicked- 
ness, naked yet not ashamed, such cool, 
judicious, scientific atrocity, seem rather 
to belong to a fiend than to the most de- 
praved of men. Principles which the most 
hardened ruffian would scarcely hint to 
his most trusted accomplice, or avow, 
without the disguise of some palliating 
sophism, even to his own mind, are pro- 
fessed without the slightest circumlocu- 
tion, and assumed as the fundamental 
axioms of .all political science.’ 

Notwithstanding, however, The Prince 
is a work deserving thus to be character- 
ized, Macaulay strives to show that the 
judgment of ages is too severe, and that 
Machiavelli has been made the scape-goat 
for the men of his time and the périod in 
which he lived. Being no worse than oth- 
ers in principle or policy, having no idea 
that lying and deceit were not perfectly 
justifiable, that dissimulation and treach- 
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ery were at all discreditable, when a 
purpose was to be gained, Macaulay 
would have us think better things of the 
far-famed Italian diplomat and author of 
the Manual of Kingcraft. 

Other men, too, have attempted to re- 
lieve Machiavelli’s name from the evil 
odor which accompanies it; and they 
would fain have us to believe that the far- 
reaching sagacity, the transcendent abil- 
ity, the zealous republicanism, and the 
many personal good qualities of the man, 
serve to excuse the devilishness of his 
principles, when he gives us, as he does 
in The Prince, a scientific treatise on the 
art of acquiring and preserving despotism 
and tyranny over our fellow-men. 

It is curious to observe, by the way, 
that there is a sort of fashion in such 
things as these. Several eminent men 
now engaged in writing history, especially 
early history, are evidently disposed to 
see if some of the scourges and tyrants of 
former days, whose names are household 
words for all that is dark, gloomy, and 
horrible, can not be relieved of some of 
their blackness, and be presented to us as 
better men than history heretofore has 
handed them down for our warning and 
instruction. Mr. Froude, in his History 
of England, is trying his hand upon the 
royal despot, Henry the Eighth—a pretty 
hard subject, as every body knows. Meri- 
vale, in his Romans under the Empire, 
gives a fairer, perhaps more truthful pic- 
ture of such monsters as Tiberius, Cali- 
gula, Claudius, Nero, etc. And Professor 
Long, in his elaborate work on the Decline 
of the Roman Republic, even goes out of 
his way (in his preface) to enter upon a 
set defense of Machiavelli and his Prince. 
He very curtly informs us that it is ig- 
norance or stupidity which prevents men 
from understanding and appreciating Ma- 
chiavelli, and that “ his errors, if he have 
any, may be corrected without violent in- 
vective and silly abuse.” He also holds 
that Machiavelli has often been “ most 
foolishly and unjustly calumniated,” and 
declares his “conviction of the honesty of 
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the man and admiration for his political 
lessons.” 

This is not the time nor the place to 
enter upon a discussion as tu the wisdom 
or probability of success on the part of 
those who are writing or re-writing the 
history of the past. Just now, I shall 
only ask the reader to consider one or two 
points in regard to the particular case of 
Machiavelli. Admit all that can be said 
in extenuation ; admit that he lived in an 
age and among a people who all acted on 
the same principles, and were equally de- 
praved in their moral sense and corrupt 
in practice; admit the plea that he was 
as good and as true as the statesmen and 
rulers of his day; and what does it all 
amount to, as an excuse or justification 
of principles which strike every man with 
unmitigated horror and amazement? Is 
not truth the truth eternally? Are not 
honesty, purity, soundness of principle, 
ever obligatory ; and are they any the less 
desirable or needful because they are, at 
times, abused and trodden under foot by 
wicked men? Is a poisoner of the fount- 
ains of life to be held excused, because 
there are ten thousand others striving to 
equal him in iniquity? Surely no; every 
upright heart instinctively revolts against 
such foul, debasing sentiments. We trust 
that God will never suffer our beloved 
country to sink so low as to regard with 
any favor the detestable principles of the 
Florentine republican, in managing our 
affairs at home or abroad. We believe in 
the supremacy of truth and right ; we be- 
lieve in honesty, straightforwardness, up- 
rightness, in all our dealings with one an- 
other ; and we believe and know that these 
are the foundations on which rest securely 
national honor and glory. ‘“ Happy is that 
people that is in such a case: yea, happy 
is that people whose God is the Lord.” 

As for Machiavelli, despite all that hig 
advocates have brought forward, so long 
as The Prince remains in existence, so 
long, we confidently believe, will his name 
be a reproach, and his political maxims 
will deserve the reprobation of mankind. 
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THE HOME-FEELING. 


SECOND 


Wuen that period between infancy and 
early childhood arrives, at which our self- 
consciousness begins to dawn, and our af- 
fections begin to be drawn out by objects 
beyond ourselves, very prominent, be- 
cause they are first in our home-feeling, 
are persons — parents, brothers, and sis- 
ters. These are indescribably delicate 
relations, which rest in, and at the same 
time form deeply mystical and sacred ties. 
No one, unless he first lose all sense of 
virtue and piety, ever forgets 
“A father’s anxious smile, a mother’s soft 

embrace.” 


The true and full strength and depth 
of these affections may not be—generally 
is not—consciously realized whilst the 
parents live; but a thousand times after 
they are gone to the grave, has the truth 
of the searching words been realized : 


“ How gladly would the man recall to life 
The boy’s neglected sire! A mother too, 
That softer name, perhaps more gladly 

still !” 

The faces and ways of brothers and 
sisters lie imbedded in the inner circles of 
theheart. These relations in blood de not 
so much, like other relations, move the 
emotional nature. They lie too deep for 
that, and are too gradual in their growth. 
They unfold with the silent and steady de- 
velopment of life, and are a part of life it- 
self. They rather stay the firmer princi- 
ples than influence the more flexible part 
of our nature. These affections are so 
truly and so deeply founded in the nerus 
of our nature, that we are not so readily 
conscious of their silent presence and 
Absence, deep tribulation, or the 
approach of death to these kindred or to 
us, will call them forth into manifestation. 
We feel the tension of their breaking or 
of their threatened suspension, more than 
their regularly continued existence. In 
this view nothing could be more natural 
and truthful than the touching expression 
which Goldsmith gives to that sense of 


PAPER. 


love toward his brother which was first 
revealed to him in its full power by ab- 
sence. In far-off and sunny Italy, with 
rivers, seas, and Alpine mountains be- 
tween them, he thus unbosoms the deep 
and beautiful secret of his heart’s silent 
love: 


“ Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 
My heart, untraveled, fondly turns to thee : 
Still to my brother turns with ceaseless pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening 

chain.” 


The memory of a sister is like this, only 
more intuitive, and covered by a softer 
charm. 

There is no tie short of the mystical 
life-union of the saint with Christ, except 
that which unites parent and child, that is 
so intimate and sacred as that which joins 
brother and sister, and sister with sister. 
They are bound up in the life and love of 
the parents—flowers that hang side by 
side on the same stem. Their love is 
nourished from the same bosom of home. 
It grows up in one life from infancy. Its 
tendrils twine around each other like vines 
from the same root, and so intertwined, 
grow firm and abidingly forward to the 
flower and fruit of love. 

“They that love early become like-minded, 

And the tempter toucheth them not: 

They grow up leaning on each other, 

As the olive and the vine.” 


Next to persons, in the home feeling, is 
the power of places. Because home is 
life located, places become sacred to mind 
and heart. 

Our life in its spontaneity, and conse- 
quently in its infantile and childhood 
stages, is more congenially allied to na- 
ture than to the artificial and mechanical. 
Hence, for the cultivation of a strong and 
pure home-feeling, the country presents 
advantages over towns and cities, Home 
associations and memories being of the 
warp and woof of life, are best nurtured 
in the fresh bosom of living nature. The 
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heart’s tendrils will not fasten to brick and 
mortar. Its life will not take root and 
grow in the stony street. 

True, one may become fastened to a 
place, however dry, dreary, material, and 
destitute of life and love, but it is only the 
adherence of habit, like the attachment of 
the horse to the routine of the tread-mill, 
that for his happiness feels impelled by 
habit still to move round in a circle, even 
while grazing in the open field. This al- 
liance is slavish, not free. 

We find, also, that in a house no hearts 
are bound in attachment to naked walls, 
floors, or ceiling. It is to furniture and or- 
naments that the heart learns to cling ; and 
these the memory loves to recall. The 
things that echo in the mystic cells of 
memory are the old clock, the piano, the 
pictures on the wall, the arm-chair, the 
chirp of the cricket, the creaking of the 
shutters, the sound of the pattering rain 
upon the roof. An empty house is noth- 
ing but a doleful place; and look out only 
upon bare walls, over house-tops, up and 
down monotonous though busy streets, 
and all the dry, dead materiality of a town 
is lonely, and begets no associations that 
pleasantly recall the past. These dry up 
the vitality of the soul. 

How different from-all this is the coun- 
try, where the deepest life of the soul lies 
intimately and warmly up to living nature, 
and where the pulse of the higher feels 
the active pulse of the lower! Here are 
the quiet, serene, but ever-changing mount- 
ains, hills, valleys, forests, meadows, and 
fields, green in spring and summer, yel- 
low in autumn, and white in winter. It 
is rural sights and rural sounds that more 
than any thing else impress our unfolding 
life, furnish memory with its refreshing 
stores, and give vigor and permanence to 
the home-feeling. 

The relation which the spiritual and 
supernatural, through our inward being, 
sustain to matter, is but little understood, 
though the fact, with its important conse- 
quences, has a history extending through 
all ages, and has been recognized more or 
less in all lands, and among every kind of 
civilization and religion. On this fact 
rests the conception of sacred places and 
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things. Not only the human but even 
the divine spirit is susceptible of such lo- 
cation in matter, that matter becomes the 
medium of communion between the two. 
Heathenism has in many ways adumbrat- 
ed the necessity of this. Judaism prefig- 
ures and in a degree actualizes it, in its 
mysteriously strange and solemn ritual, 
where the nearness—we may say, the 
location—of the supernatural and divine 
gives holy consecration to every article 
belonging to their cultus. The Incarna- 
tion, where “very God of very God” be- 
comes flesh, and dwells with men, the 
church, “ which is his body,” and the holy 
sacraments as organs of his life and grace, 
fully actualize this mystery. The man- 
ner in which Christianity brings the two 
worlds—the natural and supernatural, the 
divine and human, the heavenly and 
earthly—together, illustrates to faith, if it 
does not explain to knowledge, how mat- 
ter may become the local medium of a su- 
pernatural and spiritual presence and pow- 
er which can apprehend, bind to itself, 
and bless the human spirit. 

This important truth could be illus- 
trated by the page. We here only assert 
the fact, and commend it for earnest medi- 
tation, with the remark, that, though this 
fact has its highest consummation in the 
church, where the natural and supernat- 
ural, matter and spirit, are most intimate- 
ly allied, yet it has its shadowings forth 
in every sphere of life, is the true basis 
for sacred places, and the mystic ground 
of their impressive and educational char- 
acter. 

In our early life, two worlds, the world 
without us and the world within us, meet 
and exchange their deepest sympathies. 
It is this that hallows the little world of 
our early life. Scenery on which our 


- eyes have rested in childhood’s years, 


while our minds and affections were pecu- 
liarly plastic and growing, transfers its 
own images into the eye and spirit, leav- 
ing there a bent and bias which remain 
part of our inmost selves. That erratic 
genius, Lord Byron, in his Childe Harold, 
uttered a truth the true ground and depth 
of which he did not himself understand 
when he said : 
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“T live not in myself, but become 
Portion of that around me: and to me 
High mountains are a feeling. 


Are not the mountains, waves, and skies a 


. part . 

Of me, and of my soul, as I of them ?” 
Whatever has once impressed and blest 
the spirit through the eye has ever after 
something of the anointing which belongs 
to the sacrament, and to it memory will 
ever afterward give permanency and per- 
petuation, making it the world in which 
our life shall live. 
~ The ear has the same strange office and 
capacity. When the mere sensation pro- 
duced by sound has died away, those 
same sounds ever afterward are possessed 
of a power over the spirit which they had 
not before. The same is true of the other 
senses as the media between matter and 
spirit, or rather as the organs by which 
spirit communes with mattter. The pres- 
sure of a hand like that of one dead awakens 
the old power of memory and love. The 
taste of an apple like one that grew in the 
orchard of the homestead arouses in us 
the energies of an old life. The opening 
of a drawer may salute us with a familiar 
fragrance which is the power of resur- 
rection to memories long buried, calling 
around us and awakening in us what 
lived and loved in other years—restoring 
to us, and restoring it refreshed, the for- 
mer of our own life. Every such revivi- 
ification of memory is a revivification of 
our former and continuous self—produc- 
ing a new swelling of the tributaries of 
the stream of life in its earlier, smaller 
channels, and giving to its present a 
deeper, steadier, and grander flow. 

Thus, through our senses, does the 
scenery of our childhood weave itself into 
our life and associations, so that we can 
not break away from it by absence with- 
out pain, or by forgetfulness without in- 
jury, This illustrates that sacred charm 
of old homesteads which Southey has so 
touchingly exhibited in his Old Mansion 
House. We can hardly resist the temp- 
tation of quoting the pdem. It is this 
+ same principle, also, which can interpret 
the memories bound up with a family 
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clock, Bible, pictures, with fruit and shade 
trees around homes, with garden, meadow, 
orchard, school-house, and playgrounds, 
down to 


“ The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bncket, that hung in the 
well.” 


If persons and places enter into and 
constitute the elements of that home 
scenery which lastingly becomes part of 
our life, so do seasons. Time, as well as 
space, has its landscape — its scenery. 
It has its every-day level plains, its 
deep valleys of retired quiet, its gentle 
slopings upward, and its eminences of 
high festivity in joy and sunshine near- 
est to heaven. These varied times and 
seasons impress the heart, are educational, 
and in the remembrance of them live as 
nurture to the home-feeling. 

It may seem at first thought that mem- 
ory habitually calls up but little that is 
marked, as associated with time. But a 
moment’s reflection teaches us otherwise. 
Take the natural seasons, as they move 
like a panorama before us, presenting all 
the scenery of nature with ever-varying 
impressiveness throughout the cycle of the 
year. How distinctly stands out to our 
mind the springtime of our childhood—its 
first genial days, its swelling buds, its 
violets in the early freshened grass, and 
the return of the robin, the bluebird, and 
the swallow ! 

« Then, also, how marked to memory are 
the summers of childhood—the woods, 
like a gently waving lake of green leaves ; 
the twittering heat over the landscape, like 
a swarm of silver-winged insects ; the fire- 
flies, mimicking the stars at eve in the dewy 
meadow; the calm clover-fields, in their 
glory of red and white blossoms, inviting 
first the bees and then the mowers; the 
silvery waving rye, and the golden waving 
wheat, and the corn in rows; the glad 
shout of the reaper, and the painful whine 
of the dogs, responsive to the noon-day 
horn; while the gathering stillness of 
evening brings to the ear the tinkling bells 
and the lowing and bleating of herds re- 
turning to their nightly shelter ! 

\ Then. comes autumn, “nodding over 
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the yellow plain,” looked upon as the only 
season of life when its sobriety brings no 
thoughts of sadness. For, only by de- 
grees, and in harmony with other pro- 
cesses and experiences of life, do its sober 
scenes and solemn voices breathe upon 
the heart the plaintive spirit which in- 
spires longings back toward a home left 
behind on earth, and aspirations toward 
a home awaited, in heaven! In childhood 
the spirit receives the impressions of 
autumn scenes with perfect cheerfulness, 
as nature’s calmer and serener smiles, 
and memory treasures the golden store; 
whilst in later life out of these same stores 
memory weaves its shrouds and sings its 
dirges. Then, walking among the same 
scenes, and calling to mind the autumns 
that were, seems “like conversing with a 
friend we are about to lose, whose death 
we know to be near, and every falling leaf 
is like the last words of those who will 
soon speak to us no more.” 

~ Then come the winters of childhood, 
combining the sternest out-door lessons 
with the sweetest heart-teachings of the 
fireside. The thickly falling flakes from 
leaden clouds—the sheet of snow on the 
fields, hard and glistened by the sun—the 
piercing creak of the heavy wagon over 
the crisped and frozen road, and - the 
merry jingle of the sleigh-bells ; then the 
snow-balls, the snow-men, the snow-forts, 
and the athletic feats upon the glassy 
stream or pond; the school hours and the 
school recess, with its balls, muster, bat- 
tles, races, and hill-side sliding—all this 
and much more, memory calls up most 
vividly only in connection with the win- 
ters of childhood. 

* Besides these wider cycles of the year, 
there are also the smaller ones of months 
and days. Each month has its own asso- 
ciations as it originally made its own im- 
pressions. Then, there is the scenery of 
each day in and around the homestead— 
the réunions of the family, morning, noon, 
and night. There are also the Sundays, 


the holidays, the anniversary and festal 
days of the family, the state, and the 
church; each of which makes its own 
class of impressions, and contributes its 
own fund of hallowed memories. 
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“These seasons are not to us, in adult life 
or in old age, what they were then. Let 
any one but for a moment earnestly ana- 
lyze his present feelings, and he will find 
that all the high and solemn meaning that 
now lies in the passing seasons is a hid- 
den meaning, and is substantially com- 
prised in what they call up from the past. 
They are rich, and pleasant, and impress- 
ive, only as they revive memories of sea- 
sons gone. In themselves they are secu- 
lar and common; but as they are like 
those which childhood knew, they are in- 
teresting, covered with a soft and sacred 
charm. It was only childhood that could 
commune with the inner sense of these 
scenes, and after-life communes with them 
through the impressions and memories of 
childhood. This is that 


“Time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Appareled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore: 
Turn wheresoe’er we may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can 
see no more, 
The rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the rose ; 
The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare ; 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 
But yet I know, where’er I go, 
That there hath passed away a glory from 
the earth. 


Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy ; [flows— 

But he beholds the light, and whence it 
He sees it in his joy: 

The youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended : 

At length the man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day. 


The thought of our past years in me doth 
breed 
Perpetual benediction 
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Those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing.” 


x Thus does the memory of childhood 
bring its scenes to the spirit with all their 
old immediateness, and riper life becomes 
only their full interpreter... Childhood’s 
light lies again on all its scenes, and its 
love breathes in every season; and only 
in these resurrections of memory have 
present scenes their power to impress, 
their wisdom to teach, and their mystic 
power to charm. 

It is not, possible to estimate how large 
a portion of our present feelings —and 
those the best and loveliest that live in 
us—are to be traced to the impressions 
made upon us by the persons, places, and 
seasons that have clustered around child- 
hood and the homestead. To disown these 
is to ignore the former of our life. To pos- 
sess them perverted is to be under the 
power of the strongest and surest ele- 
ments of present and future damnation ! 
He to whom these feelings and memories 
are not pleasant as life itself, is not to be 
trusted in family, church, or state. 

The sacred power of these home-feel- 
ings may be known from the ready re- 
sponse which the heart makes when ut- 


the Sepulchre. 


terance is given to them by the poets. 
Never are these interpreters of the mys- 
teries of the human heart more successfu. 
than on this theme. Whatever else that 
is beautiful they may have left behind, 
it is in their rural idyls that their names 
are most pleasantly and durably em- 
balmed. 

What made Gray’s name immortal? 
His Elegy. What immortalized Gold- 
smith as a poet? His Deserted Village. 
What Burns? His Cotter’s Saturday 
Night. What Rogers? His Pleasures 
of Memory. What Grahame? His Sab- 
bath. What Thomson? - His Seasons. 
What Cowper? His Task. The same 
may be said of many others of all lands 
and languages. And what are these 
poems that stand out among the rest 
but songs of home—the echoes from the 
heart that memory returns in soft voices 
from childhood? These are the “things 
of beauty” which are “a joy forever,” 
These are the life and blood, the flesh and 
bones of our true life. These are the — 
wakings up from their temporary sleep 
of innocence of those deep intuitions and 
presentiments, which, from the beautiful 
and imperishable fields of life behind us, 
ever furnish us the strongest intimations, 
outside of positive revelation, of an im- 
mortality before us. 
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THE CENTURION, 


From east to west I’ve marched beneath the eagles ; 
From Pontus unto Gaul, 

Kept many a watch, on which, by death surrounded, 
I’ve seen each comrade fall. 


Fear ! I could laugh until these rocks reéchoed, 
To think that I should fear— 

Who have met death in every form unshrinking— 
To watch this dead man here. 


In Dacian forests, sitting by our watch-fire, 
I’ve kept the wolves at bay ; 

On Rhetian Alps escaped the ice-hills hurling 
Close where our legion lay. 
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On moonless nights, upon the sands of Libya, 
I’ve sat with shield firm set 

And heard the lion roar: in this fore-arm 
The tiger’s teeth have met. 


I was star-gazing when he stole upon me, 
Until I felt his breath, 

And saw his jewel eyes gleam: then he seized me, 
And instant met his death. 


My weapon in his thick-veined neck I buried, 
My feet his warm blood dyed ; 

And then I bound my wound, and till the morning 
Lay couched upon his side. 


Here, though the stars are vailed, the peaceful city 
Lies at our feet asleep ; 

Round us the still more peaceful dead are lying 
In slumber yet more deep. 


A low wind moaning glides among the olives 
Till every hill-side sighs ; 

But round us here the moaning seems to muster 
And gather where He lies. 


And through the darkness faint, pale gleams are flying 
That touch this hill alone : 

Whence these unearthly lights ? and whence the shadows 
That move upon the stone ? 


If the Olympian Jove awoke in thunder, 
His great eyes I could meet ; 

But his, if once again they looked upon me, 
Would strike me to his feet. 


He looked as if my brother hung there bleeding, 
And put my soul to shame ; 

As if my mother with his eyes was pleading, 
And pity overcame, 


But could not save. He who in death was hanging 
On the accurséd tree, 

Was he the Son of God ? for so in dying 
He seemed to die for me. 


And all my pitiless deeds came up before me, 
Gazed at me from his face : 

What if he rose again, and I should meet him! 
How awful is this place! 


, 
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BROWN STUDIES. 


SECOND 


Scor.anp is eminently a Brown country, 
not only on account of her beautiful brown 
heather, scattered so bountifully through 
all her hills and vales, but on account of 
her distinguished men of thisname. Who 
knows whether the brownies, with their 
hirsute frames, their mischievous but gen- 
erous natures, are not descendants of the 
old Brenni, the real original Browns of 
the Celtic world? Creatures of imagina- 
tion, are they not also creatures of tradi- 
tion, giving us a hint of the vigor of that 


rough aboriginal stock which has impress- . 


ed its character of strength and enterprise 
upon the entire Scottish people? The 
truth is, Scotland would not be Scotland 
without her Browns. Even those of her 
distinguished sons, who go by a different 
name, havea good deal of the Brown spirit 
in them. Scott and Chalmers, Robert 
Burns and Hugh Miller, Allan Ramsay 
and Professor Wilson had the vigorous 
backbone, the rough, kindly ways of the 
old native stock. They all smell of the 
heather. They are the true “sons of the 
soil.” 

But a truce to speculation, for we have 
to do at present mainly with individual 
Browns. We shall be obliged, however, 
to make a selectionamong them. On the 
whole, it will be best to confine ourselves 
to the John Browns, who nowadays are 
Browns par excellence. We shall leave out 
the erratic but remarkable John Brown, 
author of what is called the Brunonian 
system of medicine, who, notwithstanding 
his extravagant temper and still more ex- 
travagant love of the bottle, did no dis- 
credit, as a man of talent, to the Brown 
family. Our John Browns began with the 
“king o’ them a,” sovereign and head of 
the house, John Brown of Haddington, 
one of the best and holiest, as well as one 
of the most learned men of his day, well 
known as the author of the “Self-Inter- 
preting Bible,” “Bible Dictionary,” etc. 
Born in 1722 at Carpow, in the county of 
Fife, he died at Haddington in 1782. Not 
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a man of genius, certainly; nay, a man 
with some crudities of conception, and a 
certain narrowness of view ; but more than 
a genius, a saint in the highest sense of 
the term, a childlike, disinterested soul ; 
devout, self-sacrificing, living for the glory 
of God and the good of mankind. Left an 
orphan, reduced by sickness, unaided and 
alone, even as a boy he rose above his lot, 
and secured a thorough training in the 
Latin and Greek languages ; subsequently 
studied theology, became a preacher of the 
gospel, a teacher of theology, and an au- 
thor of no mean pretensions. Away off 
among the hills tending his flock, he read, 
prayed over, and studied the Word of God, 
drinking in the peace and strength of the 
mountains, and the deeper peace of the 
eternal God. So marvelous were his ac- 
quisitions, especially in mastering without 
aid the Greek tongue, that some of the 
people of the neighborhood held that he 
must have some aid from the “evil one.” 
If they had said from “the good One,” 
they would have hit the mark. 

On one occasion, while thus engaged, he 
left his flock in the care of a friend, and set 
off, over night, to St. Andrew’s, a distance 
of twenty-four miles, On reaching his des- 
tination in the morning, he repaired at once 
to the nearest bookseller, and asked for a 
copy of the Greek New Testament. The 
master of the shop, noticing his rustic air 
and homespun dress, was disposed to make 
game of him. Meanwhile, a party of gen- 
tlemen, said to have been professors in the 
university, entered the shop, and, having 
understood the case, questioned the lad 
about his employment and studies. After 
hearing his account, one of them desired 
the bookseller to bring the volume, who, 
producing it, threw it down on the counter, 
saying: “Boy, read that book, and you 
shall have it for nothing!” The boy took 
the book, ac4uitted himself to the satisfac- 
tion of his judges, and carried off the book 
in triumph. 

When ready for the work of the minis- 
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try, he received two calls, one from Stow, 
the other from Haddington. 
chose the smaller place and salary, often 
speaking of it as his “special mercy.” 
His preaching was sober and weighty. 
His voice happened to be poor, so that he 
was by no means a popular preacher. He 
was what is far better, an effective one. 
David Hume, it is reported, heard him 
preach at North-Berwick, and remarked : 
“That ig the man for me. Why, that 
old man preaches as if Christ was at his 
elbow.” Another story is afloat in Scot- 
land, somewhat similar to this. A couple 
of young men, who were out hunting, 
came upon an open-air congregation, lis- 
tening to preaching from a “tent,” at a 
sacramental occasion. They lingered, and 
were caught by the eloquence of some able 
but showy preacher. “ Did you ever hear 
the like o’ that?” said one to the other. 
“No, but he don’t believe a word of it him- 
self!” Afterward, an old, weak-looking 
man rose in the tent, and began to preach 
in a trembling voice. The young men 


were awed. ‘And what do ye think o’ 


that?” whispered his friend to the other. 
“Think of it? Why, he preaches as if 
Jesus Christ were in the tent with him. 
Don’t you see how every now and then 
he turns round, as if he were saying, 
‘Lord Jesus, what shall I say next ?’” 

“Tt was my mercy,” says Mr. Brown, 
with characteristic modesty, “that the 
Lord, who had given me some other tal- 
ents, withheld from me a popular delivery, 
so that, though my discourses were not dis- 
relished by the serious, so far as I heard, 
yet they were not so agreeable to many 
hearts as those of others, which it was a 
pleasure to me to see possessed of that 
talent, which the Lord, to restrain my 
pride, denied to me.” 

He was passing rich on forty or fifty 
pounds a year; for he gave away a con- 
siderable portion in charity, and, like “a 
canny Scot,” was never wanting in what 
he called “lying money.” In his sturdy, 
independent way, he believed that econ- 
omy and good managerhent were Christ- 
ian virtues; for it was only thus that he 
could have money to give to the poor, and 
a little laid aside for ‘‘a rainy day.” 
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Mr. Brown had great natural facilities 
He was 
a great reader and a hard worker, and 
made himself familiar, not only with Greek 
and Hebrew, but with Syriac, Arabic, Per- 
sic, and Ethiopic. He was acquainted also 
with French, Spanish, Italian, Dutch, and 
German. 

Though absorbed in his studies and de- 
votions, he gave much time to visiting his 
parish, being welcomed everywhere, not 
only on account of his simple piety, but 
his easy manner and ready wit. Some of 
his “‘snell sayings,” as his great-grandson 
calls them, have come down tous. When 
he came to Haddington, there was one 
man in the congregation who persisted in 
opposing his settlement. Meeting him one 
day, when he could not get out of his way, 
this pertinacious parishioner said to him : 
“Ye see, sir, I canna say what I dinna 
think, and I think you’re ower young and 
inexperienced for this charge.” ‘So I 
think, too, David; but it would never do 
for you and me to gang in the face of the 
haill congregation.” 

A scoffing blacksmith, seeing him jog- 
ging up to a house on a lame pony, said to 
him: ‘Mr. Brown, ye’re in the Scripture 
line the day: ‘the legs o’ the lame are not 
equal.’” ‘So is a parable in the mouth 


. of fools!” was the quick reply. 


An ignorant but conceited lad came to 
him, wishing to be a preacher. Mr. Brown 
advised him to remain in his vocation. 
“Oh! but I wish to preach and glorify 
God.” “My young friend, you may glo- 
rify God by making brooms. Stick to 
your trade, and glorify God by your walk 
and conversation.” 

A young clergyman had asked some 
questions as to the place the grace of God 
held in the divine economy. ‘Come 
away with me, and I'll expound that; but 
while I am speaking, look ye after my 
feet.” They got upon a rough bit of com- 
mon, and the eager old man was opening 
grandly upon his favorite theme ; but the 
student forgot his part of the bargain. 
His teacher stumbled and fell, and, get- 
ting up, Somewhat sharply said : ‘‘ James, 
the grace of God can do much, but it 
canna gie a man common-sense |” 
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John Brown the eldest had a goodly 
number of sons, all of whom, I think, de- 
voted themselves to the ministry. One of 
them, of course, was a John. Ebenezer 
was the most gifted as a preacher. He 
was small of stature, with a glowing eye, 


and a voice of great compass and power. 


I distinctly remember his preaching on a 
certain sacramental occasion, in the open 
air. A mere child, I knew nothing of the 
matter of the discourse, but the manner 
was most impressive and wonderful. It 
was a still summer day; nature was 
hushed, as if listening to the preacher. 
Now and then might be heard, in the 
pauses of his speech, the warble of a bird 
among the trees, or the far-off tinkle of “a 
burn” among the hills. The preacher was 
rapt, inspired, lifted up, as on the wings of 
the wind, careering away into worlds un- 
known—his voice loud, ringing, mystical, 
and musical. Yes, mystical, though that 
is a strange word to apply to a voice; but 
it had that weird, unearthly cadence heard 
only among preachers of a by-gone time, a 
sort of wild, musical chant, as of echoes 
from invisible depths. 

“You have doubtless heard of the story 
of Lord Brougham going to hear him,” 
says John Brown, M.D., in his Hor 
Subsecive. “It is very characteristic, 
and as I had it from Mr, Cunningham, 
who was present, I may be allowed to tell 
it. Brougham and Denman were on a visit 
to James Stuart, of Duncarn, about the 
time of the queen’s trial. They had asked 
Stuart where they should go to church. 
He said that he would take them to a se- 
ceder minister at Inverkeithing. They 
went, and as Mr, Stuart had described the 
saintly old man, Brougham said he would 
like to be introduced to him, and, arriving 
before service-time, Mr. Stuart called and 
left a message that some gentlemen wished 
to see him. The answer was that ‘ Mais- 
ter’ Brown saw nobody before divine wor- 
ship. He then sent in Brougham’s and 
Denman’s names. ‘Mr. Brown’s compli- 
ments to Mr. Stuart, and he sees nobody 
before sermon ;’ and in a few minutes, out 
comes the stooping, shy old man, and 
passed them unconscious of their pres- 
ence, Thev sat in the front-gallery, and 
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he preached a faithful sermon, full of fire 
‘and of native force. They came away 
greatly moved, and each wrote to Lord 
Jeffrey to lose not a week in coming to 
hear the greatest natural orator they had 
ever heard. Jeffrey came next Sunday, 
and often after declared he never heard 
such words, such a sacred, untaught gift 
of speech.” 

The second John Brown, minister at 
Whiteburn, was a man of great’ simplici- 
ty, piety, and benignity. Well- read and 
“well knowledged,” as his grandson af- 
firms, he was not distinguished for ex- 
traordinary mental power, but for great 
good sense, shrewdness, and readiness, 
and, above all, for an overflowing tender- 
ness of spirit. He was the writer’s first 
minister, and treated him, and, indeed, all 
the children of the parish, with the great- 
est kindness and consideration. He rode 
about, as I remember him, on a white 
pony, rotund and easy, like his master. 
No creatures were so thoroughly matched. 
Indeed, the pony, with his ‘‘ douce” ways, 
seemed a part of the minister, and conduct- 
ed himself, on all occasions, with becoming 
gravity and gentleness. Mr. Brown knew 
every body, and every body knew him. In- 
tent on doing good, he had a habit of 
“ foregathering” with people on the way— 
‘jit might be a farmer-boy going to market, 
a drover from Lochaber crossing the Lang- 
rig on his way to the south, or “a weaver- 
body frae the town,” dropping into pleasant 
talk with them, giving them godly advice, 
or leaving with them a religious tract. 
He had a pleasant smile and a ready word 
for every one. One of his parishioners 
met him after the birth of one of his sons. 
“Ah! Mr. Brown,” said he, “‘you’ll be 
unco proud the day!” “Na, na, no 
proud but thankfu’!” Another, who was 
hesitating whether he should marry a 
woman pious but cross-grained, or another 
who was amiable but not specially relig- 
ious, asked Mr. Brown’s advice upon the 
subject. He advised him to take the 
woman he loved, remarking: “John, the 
grace of God can live where you and I 
can’t.” The same spirit prevailed in his 
preaching. It was tender, homely, pathet- 
ic, abounding in scriptural expressions and 
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simple illustrations, uttered in the earnest, 
chanting tones of the older ministers of 
that day. ‘Ah! Saunders,” said he to 
one of his members who was in trouble, 
“How’s a’ wi’ ye the day?” ‘“Unco 
down, unco down—it’s all dark before 
me.” “Then you must look wp, my man ; 
there’s light on the eternal hills!” The 
last time I saw him was when a student 
of theology, I spent a portion of a day at 


his house on my way to Edinburgh. He’ 


was exceedingly cordial. and friendly, 
gave me much good counsel, put into my 
hands one of his little books on Justifica- 
tion by Faith, I think, and at parting com- 
mended me to God with a tender, patri- 
archal embrace. 

His son, John the third, was the well- 
known Dr. John Brown, of Broughton- 
Place church, Edinburgh, the eloquent 
preacher, accomplished scholar, theologian, 
and biblical critic. In personal appear- 
ence we have never seen a more elegant 
and attractive man. He was almost too 
beautiful, till, subdued by sorrow and hal- 
lowed by age, he stood forth, with dark 
eyes and silver hair, the embodiment of 
all that is noble in character, pure and 
loving in disposition. Devout, earnest, 
concentrated, aspiring, he was the eagle 
of the Scottish pulpit, the St. John of the 
United Presbyterian church. Inferior to 
Chalmers in breadth and compass of mind, 
to Irving in imagination and force, to 
Guthrie in fancy or poetic coloring, he 
took his place in the very forefront of 
effective and useful preachers. Not a 
genius in the highest sense of that term, 
he yet possessed many qualities akin 
to genius—elevation, clearness, intensity, 
earnestness, order, and concentrativeness 
of thought, fullness and vigor of expression, 
with a sustained, graceful, and sometimes 
impassioned delivery. In this way his 
preaching was most interesting and in- 
structive, and sometimes truly eloquent. 
Take as a specimen the following : 

It is the monthly lecture. The audi- 
ence is large and expectant. The subject 
of his discourse is the matter of Uriah 
the Hittite. ‘He gives out the opening 
verse of the fifty-first psalm, and, offering 
up a short and abrupt prayer, which every 
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one takes to himself, announces his mis- 
erable and dreadful subject, fencing it, as 
it were, in a low, penetrating voice, daring 
any one of us to think an evil thought. ° 
There was little need at that time of. the 
warning —he infused his own intense, 
pure spirit into us all. 

“He then told the story, without note 
or comment, only personating each actor 
in the tragedy with extraordinary effect, 
above all, the manly, loyal, simple-hearted 
soldier. I can recall the shudder of that 
multitude, as of one man, when he read : 
‘And it came to pass in the morning, 
that David wrote a letter to Joab, and 
sent it by the hand of Uriah. And he 
wrote in the letter, saying, Set ye Uriah 
in the forefront of the hottest battle, and 
retire ye from him, that he may be smit- 
ten and die.’ And then, after a long and 
utter silence, his exclaiming: ‘Is this the 
man according to God’s own heart? Yes, 
it is; we must believe that both are true ! 
Then came Nathan. ‘There were two 
men:in one city, the one rich and the 
other poor. The rich man had exceeding 
many flocks and herds; but the poor man 
had nothing save one little ewe-lamb ;’ and 
all that exquisite, divine fable—ending 
like a thunder-clap, ‘Thou art the man!’ 
Then came the retribution, so awfully 
exact and thorough, the misery of the 
child’s death, that brief tragedy of the 
brother and sister, more terrible than any 
thing in Aeschylus, in Dante, or in Ford; 
then the rebellion of Absalom, with its 
hideous dishonor, and his death, and the 
king covering his face, and crying in a 
loud voice, ‘O my son Absalom! O Ab- 
salom, my son, my son!’ and David’s 
psalm, ‘Have mercy upon me, O God, ac- 
cording to thy loving-kindness ; according 
to the multitude of thy tender mercies blot 
out my transgressions ;’ then closing with, 
‘Yes, when lust hath conceived, it bring- 
eth forth sin, and sin when it is finished 
bringeth forth death. Do not err—do not 
stray, do not transgress, (u?) mAavdoGe) my 
beloved brethren ; it is first earthly, then 
sensual, then devilish ;’ he shut the book, 
and sent us all away, terrified, shaken, 
and humbled like himself.” 

Dr. Brown died only a few years ago, 
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not a very old man, but worn out with 
his multifarious labors, as a preacher, 
pastor, professor, and author. Profound- 
ly conscientious, he lived for a single great 
end, the salvation of men, the triumph of 
the church of Christ. His noble and 
beautiful character has left its impress 
upon his family and friends, and espe- 
cially upon his distinguished son, Dr. John 
Brown, M.D., whose tribute to the memory 
of his father is one of the most interesting 
and touching memoirs we have ever seen. 

We come finally to John the fourth— 
of all the Browns the most genial and 
attractive—physician and essayist, wit, 
thinker, humorist, and scholar, all in one— 
John Brown, M.D., Rutland street, Edin- 
burgh, author of Hors Subsecive, or 
Spare Hours, as issued by Ticknor and 
Fields. At the head of this collection 
of essays and sketches stands Rab and his 
Friends, one of the purest gems in Eng- 
lish or Scottish literature, inferior only to 
Tam O’Shanter or the Cotter’s Saturday 
Night —in fact, a genuine prose poem, 
throbbing all over with beauty and pathos. 

Equal, nay, in our view, superior to our 
American essayist and physician, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Dr. Brown yet resem- 
bles him in many particulars, having the 
same sparkling wit, racy humor, and fe- 
licitous style. Deeper and fresher, how- 
ever, the Scottish physician lives nearer 
the sources of power, and catches higher 
inspirations from God and his Word. Self- 
poised, modest, and genial, a true man 
and a true Christian, who has not re- 
nounced the religion of his fathers, though 
holding it, perhaps, with a broader view 
and a wider charity, he has that inscruta- 
ble, indescribable charm which men call 
genius; so that we take him at once into 
our heart of hearts as one of the genuine 
immortals. It would seem as if nearly 
all the gifts and graces of the preceding 
Browns had met in this single soul, and 
flowered into summer beauty and fra- 
grance. Inferior, we dare say, to his 
great-grandfather in depth and simplicity 
of piety, inferior also to his father in moral 
intensity, power of consecration, and self- 
sacrifice, he has finer culture, wider sus- 
ceptibilities, and a more exquisite style. 
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In truth, Dr. Brown is a genuine product 
of the nineteenth century, with much of 
the sincerity, freshness, and power of an 
elder day. 

He is about forty-five or fifty years of 
age, we judge, simple and friendly in his 
manners. Much of his time is occupied 
with his profession, in which he has at- 
tained distinction; so that it is only in 
brief spare hours he can devote himself to 
literary production. "We get pleasant 
glimpses, in nearly all his essays and 
sketches, of the tenderness of his nature 
and the happiness of his domestic circle. 
The very names he gives to his wife, child- 
ren, and dogs are significant. His wife, a 
lovely woman, is the Sine Qua Non, and 
the baby is Parvula. He loves his friends 
and his father’s friends, and has described 
some of them with singular vividness and 
beauty. 

Dr. Brown must have been unconscious 
of his own powers, when first requested 
by Hugh Miller to write for the press. 
His account of this affair is interesting and 
instructive. ‘One evening in the spring 
of 1846, as my wife:and I were sitting at 
tea, Parvula in bed, and the Sputchard 
reposing, as was her wont, with her rug- 
ged brown fore-paws over the edge of the 
fender, her eyes shut, toasting and all 
but roasting herself at the fire, a note was 
brought in, which, from its fat, soft look, 
by a hopeful and not unskilled palpation, 
I diagnosed as that form of lucre which in 
Scotland may well be called filthy. I 
gave it across to madam, who, opening it, 
discovered four five-pound notes, and a 
letter addressed to me. She gave it me. 
It was from Hugh Miller, editor of the 
Witness newspaper, asking me to give 
him a notice of the Exhibition of the Scot- 
tish Academy, then open, in words I now 
forget, but which were those of a thor- 
ough gentleman, and inclosing the afore- 
said fee. I can still remember, or, indeed, 
feel the kind of shiver, half of fear and 
pleasure, on encountering this temptation ; 
but I soon said: ‘You know I can’t take 
this ; I can’t write; I never wrote a word 
for the press.’ She, with ‘ wife-like gov- 
ernment,’ kept the money, and heartened 
me to write; and write I did, but with 
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awful sufferings and difficulty and much 
destruction of sleep. I think the only 
person who suffered still more must have 
been the compositor. Had this packet 
not come in, and come in when it did, and 
had the Sine Qua Non not been peremp- 
tory and retentive, there are many chances 
to one I might never have plagued any 
printer with my bad hand and my endless 
corrections, and general incoherency in all 
transactions as to proofs.” 

One would naturally suppose that our 
author wrote calamo currente, so fresh, 
natural, and animated is his style. But 
the vigor and concentration, the freedom 
and exquisite polish, are the result, we 
doubt not, of the utmost care and revi- 
sion. Gems of thought and felicities of 
expression may be struck out at a white 
heat, with all the freedom and spontaneity 
of nature; but the finished whole, in this 
case, and indeed in nearly all others, where 
literary eminence has been attained, is the 
work of art. In this respect, Dr. Brown 
reminds us of Pope, a fac-simile of whose 
poetical manuscript we havé seen, writ- 
ten all over with erasures and alterations. 
It is said that the compositors could 
scarcely get a manuscript or copy from 
Dr. Channing till it had been written and 
re-written, revised and re-revised a great 
many times. The peroration of Lord 
Brougham’s celebrated speech for queen 
Caroline was written fourteen times, 

One of Dr. Brown’s chief characteristics 
is his sympathy with the nature and des- 
tiny of man. He is at home with “all 
souls.” The child Margery interests him 
as profoundly as Sir Walter Scott. The 
Black Dwarf draws his sympathy as 
much as Arthur Hallam or his grand-un- 
cle Ebenezer. He has a deep, quiet insight 
into our common humanity. On this ac- 
count he has great heartiness and sim- 
plicity both of thought and style. He 
despises all insincerity and cant, all self- 
ishness and pomposity. Tears and 
laughter equally attract him. He loves 
a good joke, In his view, “a merry 
heart doeth good, like a medicine.” He 
thinks it an excellent thing, especially in 
adoctor. “Let me tell my young doctor 
friends,” he says, “that a cheerful face 
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and step, and neck-cloth, and buttonhole, 
and an occasional hearty and kindly joke, 
a power of executing and setting a-going, 
a good laugh, are stock in our trade not 
to be despised.” 

Hence our physician has great tact in 
telling a good story. He does it with an 
extraordinary flavor and relish, as if the 
jokes were his own. The following is a 
capital illustration of this, and of his own 
theory on the subject. “A comely young 
wife, the ‘cynosure’ of her circle, was in 
bed, apparently dying from swelling and 
inflammation of the throat, an inaccessible 
abscess stopping the way; she, could 
swallow nothing; every thing had been 
tried. Her friends were standing round 
her bed. in misery and helplessness. 
‘Try her wi? @ compliment, said her 
husband, in a not uncomic despair. She 
had genuine humor as well as he; and, as 
physiologists know, there is a sort of men- 
tal tickling which is beyond and above 
control, being under the reflex system, 
and instinctive as well as sighing. She 
laughed with her whole body and soul, 
and burst the abscess and was well,” 

We doubt not it is possible to laugh 
immoderately ; we admit, also, that too 
much, and especially inappropriate joking, 
is an unchristian practice. Life is se- 
rious beyond expression ; nay, it is more 
than serious, it is tragic; but it has a 
comic side also, and the fine free play of 
humor, and even of wit, at proper times, 
is favorable to piety and tenderness of 
spirit. Tears and laughter are nearer 
akin than most men suppose. The deep- 
est and most pathetic souls respond readi- 
ly to the soft touches of merriment, just 
as the deep dark waters of the ocean, on 
a sunny day, are ruffled into laughter by 
the lightest breeze. So Dr. Brown, with 
a fine precision, both of thought and lan- 
guage, makes the following discrimina- 
tions: “Humor, if genuine, (and if not, 
it is not humor) is the very flavor of the 
spirit—its rich and fragrant ozmazome— 
having in its aroma something of every . 
thing in the man, his expressed juice ; 
wit is but the laughing flower of the in- 
tellect or the turn of speech, and is often 
what we call ‘a gum-flower,’ and looks 
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well when dry. Humor is, in a certain 
sense, involuntary in its origin in one 
man, and in its effect upon another; it is 
systemic and not local.” 

In its place, then, as an occasional and 
natural overflow of a vigorous and beau- 
tiful nature, wit and humor are proper 
and becoming. It is their abuse only. 
which is injurious. On which ground 
Dr. Brown adds: ‘Sydney Smith, in his 
delightful and valuable Sketches of Lec- 
tures on Moral Philosophy, makes a 
touching and impressive confession of 
the evil to the rest of a man’s nature 
from the predominant power and cultiva- 
tion of the ludicrous. I believe Charles 
Lamb could have told a like and as true 
but sadder story. He started on life 
with all the endowments of a great, am- 
ple, and serious nature, and he ended in 
being little else than the incomparable 
joker and humorist, and was, in the true 
sense, ‘of large discourse.’ ” 

The author of Spare Hours is certainly 
not wanting in thoughtfulness and piety ; 
but he is a humorist in the best sense of 
the word. Whether he has wit, we leave 
his readers to judge. Sydney Smith de- 
clared the Scotch incapable of wit; but 
all will allow them the possession of a 
rich and racy humor. We think Dr. 
Brown excels in this line. It comes to 
him without an effort. It sparkles, like 
sunbeams in leafy thickets, through his 
deep-thoughted essays. The lines which 
his friend, John Hunter, of Craigcrook, 
applied to the gentle Elia, with the single 
exception of “‘ the puns and sneers,” and 
possibly the “‘eild wit,” apply equally 
to him : 

“Humor, wild wit, 
Quips, cranks, puns, sneers, with clear, sweet 
thought profound ; 
And stinging jests with honey for the wound, 
The subtlest lines of all fine powers, split 
To their last films, then marvelously spun 
In magic web, whose million hues are ong.” 


Dr. Brown’s profound appreciation of 
uch men as his father, who was of “a 
Pauline type of mind,” with an unwaver- 
ing faith and earnest devotion to duty ; 
his beautiful and discriminating delinea- 
tions of the large-hearted Dr. Belfrage, 
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and the large-thoughted, calm, and lead- 
en Dr. Henderson, his father’s dear 
friends ; his appreciation also of his god- 
ly grandfather, and his sympathetic eulo- 
gy of Dr. Chalmers, saint and pulpit ora- 
tor, without a peer in Scotland; and all 
his tender references to the piety of the 
beautiful and saintly women whom he 
has to mention—all indicate his deep 
underlying religiousness of spirit. With- 
out obtruding it in any way, this lies at 
the very foundation of his life, and colors 
all his writing. 

Not without a touch of dramatic abili- 
ty, (witness Rab and his Friends) his 
descriptive power is of the highest order. 
By a few salient touches, he brings in- 
stantly before the mind a scene, a charac- 
ter, an event. The dog Rab, with his 
unusual size and sagacity, his great head 
and wonderful tail, not a stump, only “a 
bud ;” Bob Ainslie ; the bull-terrier call- 
ed “the Chicken ;” the great sheep-dog, 
“Yarrow ;” Rab’s “master,” with his 
simply peremptory ways; and “ Ailie,” 
the sweetest, daintiest of Scottish wo- 
men—all stand before us as vivid as life. 
We become personally interested in his 
noble father; his gentle mother, before 
whose open grave he stood while a mere 
child, and first felt the chill and mystery 
of death; his sister, ‘little Maggie,” 
whose early death brought a great woe 
into his father’s house; his “ Uncle 
Johnston,” with a head like that of Soc- 
rates, and an amazing gift in “argufy- 
ing,” whose speech “flowed on like 
Ceesar’s Arar, incredibile lenitate, or like 
linseed out of a poke ; “ Jeems, the Door- 
keeper,” with his keen eyes, huge, au- 
thoritative nose, “ pawky” sayings, and 
profound conscientiousness; ‘ Margery 
Fleming,” that wonderful child, that 
“bonny croodling doo,” dear to Walter 
Scott, and, through Dr. Brown, dear to 
us all. 

We will give you a specimen or two 
of the simple vivid way in which he 
brings some marked character before us. 
Of Dr. Chalmers he says: 


“There was no separating his thoughts 
and expressions from his person, and looka, 
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and voice. How perfectly we can at this 
moment recall him! Thundering, flaming, 
lightning in the pulpit; teaching, indoctrin- 
ating, drawing after him his students in the 
lecture-room; sitting among other public 
men, the most unconscious, the most king- 
like of them all, with that broad leonine 
countenance, that beaming, liberal smile ; or 
on the way, out to his home, in his old-fash- 
joned great-coat, with his throat muffled up, 
his big walking-stick moved outward, its 
point fixed, its head circumferential, a sort 
of companion and playmate, with which, 
doubtless, ‘he demolished legions of imagin- 
ary foes, errors, and stupidities in men and 
things, in church and state. His great look, 
large chest, large head, his amplitude every 
way; his broad, simple, childlike, inturned 
feet; his short, hurried, impatient step; his 
erect, royal air; bis look of general good 
will; his kindling up into a warm but vague 
benignity when one he did not recognize 
spoke to him ; the addition—for it was not a 
change—of keen specialty to his hearty recog- 
nition; the twinkle of his eyes; the immedi- 
ately saying something very personal to set all 
to rights, and then the sending you off -with 
some thought, some feeling, some remem- 
brance, making your heart. burn within you ; 
his voice indescribable; his eye—that most 
peculiar feature—not vacant but asleep, in- 
nocent, mild, and large; and his soul, its 
great inhabitant, not always at his window; 
but then, when he did awake, how close to 
* you was that burning, vehement soul! how it 
penetrated and overcame you! how mild and 
affectionate and genial its expression at his 
own fireside !” 


Referring to one of his father’s most 
intimate friends, Dr. Henderson, of Gala- 
shiels, in his day one of the best preach- 
ers in Scotland, he takes occasion to de- 
scribe his style in the following exquisite 
way : 

“His language was like the stream of his 
own Tweed; it was a translucent medium, 
only it brightened every thing seen through 
it, as wetting a pebble brings out its lines 
and colors. That lovely, and by him much- 


loved river was curiously like him, or he like 

it—gentle, great, strong, with a prevailing 

mild seriousness all along its course, but clear 

and quiet ; sometimes, as at old Melrose, turn- 

ing upon itself, reflecting, losing itself in 

beauty, and careless to go, deep and inscru- 
Vou. IL—5 
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table, but stealing away cheerily down to 
Lussudden, all the clearer for its rest; and 
then again at the Trows, showing unmistaka- 
bly its power in removing obstructions and 
taking its own way, and chafing nobly with 
the rocks; sometimes, too, like him, its sil- 
ver stream rising into sudden flood, and roll- 
ing irresistibly on its way.” 


Ailie’s death is one of the most strik- 
ing, pathetic things in any language ; 
but we must refer our readers who have 
not read it, to Rab and his Friends, 
in Spare Hours. We close with Dr. 
Brown's description of Dr. Chalmers's 
preaching—the best that has appeared 
among the many on that subject : 


““We remember well our first hearing Dr. 
Chalmers. ‘We were in a moorland district 
in Tweeddale, rejoicing in the country, after 
nine months of the high-school. We heard 
that the famous preacher was to be at a neigh- 
boring parish church, and off we set, a cartful 
of irrepressible youngsters. ‘Calm was all 
nature as a resting wheel.’ The crows, in- 
stead of making wing, were impudent and sat 
still; the cart-horses were standing, know- 
ing the day, at the field-gates, gossiping and 
gazing, idle and happy ; the moor was stretch- 
ing away in the pale sunlight—vast, dim, 
melancholy, like a sea; everywhere were to 
be seen the gathering people, ‘ sprinklings of 
blithe company ;’ the country-side seemed 
moving to one centre. As we entered the 
kirk, we saw a notorious character, a drover, 
who had much of the brutal look of what he 
worked in, with the knowing eye of a man 
of the city, a sort of big Peter Bell— 


* He had a hardness in his eye, 
He had a hardness in his cheek." 


He was our terror, and we not only wondered 
but were afraid when we saw him going in. 
The kirk was full as it could hold. How dif- 
ferent in looks to a brisk town congregation ! 
The minister comes in, homely in his dress 
and gait, but having a great look about him, 
like a mountain among hills. The high- 
school boys thought him like a ‘big one of 
ourselves ;’ he looks vaguely round upon his 
audience, as if he saw in it one great object, 
not many. We shall,never forget his smile ! 
its general benignity ; how he let the light of 
his countenance fall on us! He read a few 
verses quietly ; then prayed briefly, solemnly, 
with his eyes wide open all the time, but not 
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seeing. Then he gave out his text; we for- 
get it, but its subject was, ‘Death reigns.’ 
He stated slowly, calmly, the simple meaning 
of the words; what death was, and how and 
why it reigned ; then suddenly he started, and 
looked like a man who had seen some great 
sight, and was breathless to declare it; he 
told us how death reigned—everywhere, at 


all times, in all places; how we all knew it,” 


how we would yet know more of it. The 
drover, who had sat down in the table-seat 
opposite, was gazing up in a state of stupid 


excitement; he seemed restless, but never. 


kept his eye from the speaker. The tide set 
in—every thing added to its power, deep called 
to deep, imagery and illustration poured in ; 
and every now and then the theme, the sim- 
ple, terrible statement was repeated in some 
lucid interval, After overwhelming us with 
proofs of the reign of death, and transferring 
to us his intense urgency and emotion ; and, 
after shrieking, as if in despair, these words, 
‘Death is a tremendous necessity,’ he sud- 
denly looked beyond us, as if into some distant 
region, and cried out: ‘Behold a mightier! 
who is this? He cometh from Edom, with 
dyed garments from Bozrah, glorious in his 
apparel, speaking in righteousness, traveling 
in the greatness of his strength, mighty to 
save. Then, in a few plain sentences, he 
stated the truth as to sin entering, and death 
by sin, and death passing upon all. .Then he 
took fire once more, and enforced, with re- 
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doubled energy and richness, the freeness, 
the simplicity, the security, the sufficiency of 
the great method of justification. How as- 
tonished and impressed we all were! He was 
at the full thunder of his power; the whole 
man was in an agony of earnestness. The 
drover was weeping like a child, the tears 
running down his ruddy, coarse cheeks—his 
face opened out and smoothed like an infant's ; 
his whole body stirred with emotion. We 
all had insensibly been drawn out of our 
seats, and were converging toward the won- 
derful speaker. And when he sat down, after 
warning each one of us to remember who it 
was, and what it was, that followed death on 
his pale horse, and how alone we could es- 
cape—we all sank back into our seats. How 
beautiful to our eyes did the thunder look— 
exhausted—but sweet and pure! How he 
poured out his soul before his God in giving 
thanks for sendjng the Abolisher of death |! 
Then a short psalm, and all was ended. 

“We went home quieter than we came; we 
did not re-count the foals with their long legs 
and roguish eyes, and their sedate mothers ; 
we did not speculate upon whose dog that 
was, and whether ¢hat was a crow or a man 
in the dim moor—we thought of other things. 
That voice, that face; those great, simple, 
living. thoughts; those floods of resistless 
eloquence ; that piercing, shattering voice— 
‘that tremendous necessity,’ ’’ 


ESTHER SEARLE’S NEW YEAR. 


Tr is a very simple story that I have to 
tell you—a little story of a certain New 
Yeéar’s day that went singing its way over 
the world, laden with its beautiful bright 
blessings. ‘Of the blessings, there was 
one more beautiful, more bright than all, 
and that it left for Esther. 

It was the year after he died—the first 
New Year's day since Robbie died, so you 
see hew she shrank from its coming. For 
God had not told her about the blessing. 
Neither in the silence. of the twilight, nor 
‘the hush of the star-lit skies, nor the voice 
of the low, cool winds that crept in at her 
little window, had he ever told her ; nor 
in the chime of the ehurch-bells, nor in 


her evening prayer. She knew nothing 
about the blessing, and so she shrank from 
the day. 

She would have been Robbie’s wife by 
this time, if God had not taken him. Rob- 


bie’s wife ! f 
She was thinking of this, over and over, 


‘over and over, while she stood there at 


the door, watching the chilly pale-red 
sunset, the last sunset of the sorrowful 
year. Robbie's wife! Never to have 
been Robbie’s wife! Never to be Rob- 
bie’s now, till death should take her 
to him, and that was so long—so long 
to wait. Thinking, too, of the few tear- 
stained letters and the little picture, which 
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were all she had left of Robbie now; and 
of the nameless, pitiful grave away on the 
foul prison-grounds. That Robbie should 
ever lie there! Such a brave soldier 
was he, and would have been so proud to 
die in battle. So tender was he in his 
memories of home, and would have been 
so glad to lie in the old church-yard, un- 
der the daisies and buttercups, where he 
walked softly when he was a little child. 
Well; it could not be. There were no 
daisies and buttercups for Robbie now ; 
no hot tears dropping down among them; 
none to come at nightfall, and whisper to 
his poor dumb resting-place a little word 
of love. It could not be. Only He who 
had decreed it knew why. Esther some- 
times wondered why, but she never doubt- 
ed that there was a very tender reason 
hidden away somewhert. She never 
doubted that he was always wise and 
tender. Why he had smitten her, she 
did not know ; but because he had smit- 
ten her, she never once let go her trust- 
ing hand from his, or hid her upturned, 
loving face before him. 

You see she was no thinker—this girl : 
from the flower in her garden, up to the 
mysteries of eternity, she never philoso- 
phized about any thing. She simply ac- 
cepted it. I hope you will not, therefore, 
think her quite unworthy of your notice. 
Is it, or is it not, a blessing sometimes to 
have the soul of a child—a soul that shall 
never grow old? In other words, a soul 
that is too crystalline to hold a doubt. I 
do not know. Do you? 

Esther used to think sometimes, in her 
little appealing way, that it was hard; in- 
deed it was hard, this living quite without 
Robbie. As to-night, looking far away 
into the sunset, thinking how that bit of 
a letter came, one year to-morrow, with 
the beautiful wish: “A happy New Year!” 
How beautiful it was to her and to him; 
how bright with its coming-home pictures ; 
how dear, with its sweet prophecies of 
untried, golden days, only they two had 
known! Only they too knew now. For 
he must know, Robbie must. He could 
not forget; she felt very sure he could 
not forget. 

And who was there to wish Esther 
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happy New-Year now? What wishes of 
pitying friends, tender and true as they 
might be, could ever make a New Year 
happy to Esther now ? 

But it was coming, the lonely pitiless 
year, that could not be warded off, or 
turned away from, or entreated to stay 
its footsteps ; the year that must be met, 
and faced, and lived, like—God only knew 
how many others. It was coming. To- 
morrow it would be upon her. The days 
would creep into nights, and the nights 
would fadeinto their mornings ; the weeks 
would come and go, and comeand go, and 
so—God only knew how long—her “ va- 
cant days go on” and on, 

Oh! if she need not have to bear it, the 
merry year! If she need not hear the 
glad gay voices, and watch the happy 
faces, and feel her way along in her own 
darkness through the great light world, 
through the long, long year! If she 
might lie down under the snow, in such 
sleep as Robbie slept in the prison-yard, 
and that none should call her back to it— 
the bare, blank year ! 

But who had sent the year ? 

If Esther ever forgot, it was only for a 
moment. The cup which had been given 
her, she had not drank with childish cries. 
Albeit she was no thinker, she was wise 
enough to know that He who had said unto 
her, “ Live,” had said: “ For the night com- 
eth, wherein no man can work.” Until 
the night came, she had no right to wrap 
herself in darkness that might be felt. 
Life meant work ; yes, and sunlight too, 
however pale and thin it fell through rift- 
ed clouds. Turn to your philosophy, if 
you choose. Do systems piled upon sys- 
tems ever strike a deeper depth than this ? 

So Esther had tried to live, in her pa- 
tient way, and tried to be thankful for 
such mercies as God had left her, and 
tried—oh ! she had tried very, very hard 
to look upon her future, and say that it 
was well. She thought of it, this night, 
going over the old argument with herself, 
and turning her face, touched into still- 
ness by a prayer, toward the dying bright- 
ness of the west. 

She made a picture just then—such a 
picture as you would have taken into your 
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heart, I think, if you had seen it, and kept 
a little while, very tenderly. She stood 
just within the doorway of the old brown 
house, her dress—Esther did not wear 
mourning (her mother thought it was sil- 
ly) — fluttering a little in the wind, her 
hands thrown down and folded into each 
other, her face, with the low brown hair 
upon a quiet forehead, full in the chilly. 
red light—the lonely, pale light that fitted 
the face. The mouth might have been a 
girlish mouth; the eyes might have been 
merry eyes. There was nothing there 
now but that stillness of a prayer, as if 
the girl’s being, agonies and joys alike, 
had resolved itself into that stillness of a 
prayer. 

The dying light died out of the west at 
last, and left the lonely face in shadow. 

“Esther!” called her mother then from 
the house. 

Esther stirred a little, the peace and the 
worship fading out of her eyes, a moment- 
ary pain sharp in them. But it was only 
fora moment. She turned then, and went 
in; and the prayer went with her. Her 
mother sat by the fire, knitting ; she look- 
ed up carelessly. 

“T want you to get supper, child. You'll 
catch your death out there.” 

“Yes, mother; I did not know it was 
time.” 

She laid aside her shawl, and put on 
her apron, and began, in her quiet way, to 
boil the kettle and cut the bread. 

“T don’t see what you wil/ stay dream- 
in’ and peerin’ out-doors for,” began Mrs. 
Searle complainingly ; “you never will 
be like other girls.” 

Esther cut and cut upon her bread, but 
made no answer. 

“Any body else but you would ha’ gone 
to the apple-parin’ down to the deacon’s 
to-night, and been glad of the chance,” 
continued her mother, rounding off her 
toe with an emphasis. 

Esther went to the closet for the cups 
and saucers. 

“And any body but you would go about 
like other young folks, and go sleighin’ 
with the deacon's Jim, and——” 

“ Mother !” 

“Laws a massy! what's the matter 
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now?” Mrs. Searle dropped her knitting 
at the sharp, appealing voice. 

“Mother! mother !” 

The girl stood just as she had stood, 
the plate half in her hand, half upon the 
table. The cry, perhaps, was involun- 
tary. 

“Struck dumb? What ails you, for 
the land’s sake, Esther ?” 

She came then and sank down at her 
mother’s knee. There was a certain plead- 
ing in her outstretched hands, for com- 
passion, for help, for love, for something, 
that was pitiful to see. 

“Mother, if you only won’t talk to me 
to-night—not to-night /” 

Mrs. Searle took up her knitting and 
coughed. Hard-hearted ? Not in the least, 
simply astonished, puzzled, wondering ; no 
more capable of understanding this her 
child than the very dumb mood of the 
chair she sat on. Not an ungentle moth- 
er if the girl were sick, loving her in her 
own way as mothers can; but she was— 
well, just what she was. You know. It is 
the old story. Why God ever made these 
two mother and child, was one of his mys- 
teries. 

Esther, with her face hidden, sat there a 
moment, quivering. Then she rose, went 
back to the table, and stood so, her back 
turned. This momentary something that 
had swept like a wave over her was gone. 
She turned around with a smile, and, if 
yon treasure rare smiles in your memory, 
you would have found a place for this: 
‘“‘ Kiss me, mother, please.” 

‘“* Well, I never!” said Mrs. Searle, and 
put her arms around her neck. Then she 
went on with her knitting, and, by way 
of conversation, inquired if Esther had 
seen Meta Hunt’s wedding-dress, how 
many petticoats she wore with it, and how 
much the vail cost. 

Esther set the table, and drew the wa- 
ter, and made the coffee, as she did upon 
every other night, with the soft step that 
never grew rough, and the low voice that 
never was impatient, and the smile still 
upon her face. For Esther thought per- 
haps she was wrong, since she never phi- 
losophized. Esther thought that this was 
what it meant—the New Year’s eve, and 
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the long, long year. It was all God had 
left her.- What he had left her—to sweep, 
and dust, and help her mother bake, and 
light her father’s pipe—it was hers to glo- 
rify, even as she would have glorified it 
in her own happy home, by the patient 
voice and willing hand. Ah! if that were 
possible, possible / 

But Esther kept the smile upon her 
face, and drew her water, and made the 
coffee, and set the table, and listened to 
her mother’s talk, and never knew that 
she was a hero. . 

Down, deep in her heart, she crushed 
‘the pictures that came with the New Year's 
eve, and called and cried for her to look 
at them, and would not go away. Ah! 
how they came and came, the sorrowful 
pictures! Robbie—his face, his voice, his 
smile—over and over! Always Robbie! 
Coming home at night, she waiting for him 
as she waited now for her father ; sitting 
beside her at their own little table, on 
which she should have laid the plates as 
she was laying them now; drawing his 
chair up to her beside the fire, looking 
into her eyes the long, long evening. Oh! 
the sweet, sorrowful pictures, the clamor- 
ous pictures that came and came, and 
would not go away ! 

But still Esther kept the smile upon her 
face, and drew her water, and made the 
coffee, and set the table, and listened to 
her mother’s talk, and never knew that 
she was a hero. 

Presently her father came in, and Es- 
ther hung up his hat and lighted his pipe. 

“Terrible cold out!” said the old man 
querulously. ‘Esther, gal, do put more 
wood on that ’ere fire.” He never thought 
to thank her, you see; it never occurred 
tohim. Why should it? It was a little 
thing to hang up a hat and light a pipe. 
Yes, it was a little thing, a very little thing. 
But, to spend one’s life suffocating among 
those little things, to spend one’s life 
hanging up hats, and lighting pipes one’s 
life; not the mere bare years, but the 
brain and the heart; the hot young ener- 
gies, the passionate loving and longing; 
and none to speak the grateful word and 
kiss away the tears, and rest the aching 
head! 
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It is pitiful, isn’t it ? 

This, you see, was Esther’s life, and 
this is what it meant. When she looked 
upon her future, and said that it was well. 

Supper was over and cleared away. 
There was no one to notice that Esther 
did not eat; the father had taken his 
almanac, the mother gone back to her 
knitting, and Esther, her face somewhat 
pale in the lamp-light, was stooping low 
over her sewing, to hide it, when there 
came a little knock at the door, and Meta 
came in. Meta, you know, was Robbie’s 
sister, and Esther’s face flushed ten- 
derly. 

“Meta! it is so good in you. 
expect you to-night /” 

“[ thought I must run over a minute, 
Esther—the last time, you know.” The 
girl sat down full in the lamp-light. It 
was a pretty, tender face, bright with its 
timid hopes and fresh young love, very, 
very bright—far younger than’ the face 
beside it, with the prayer in the eyes; 
you might have counted the difference by 
five years. Yet of the two girls, Meta 
Hunt had lived the longer in the world— 
this curious world. 

“So you cale’late on bein’ married about 
twelve o’clock, I hear tell,” said Mrs. 
Searle, looking up. If the mournful con- 
trast of those two faces in the lamp-light 
struck her at all, it only struck her with 
a sort of impatience that Esther had lost 
her beauty, and never would look like 
other girls. 

“So George says,” said Meta, with a 
little happy blush, 

Esther put her arm around her and 
kissed her, making more and more mourn- 
ful that mournful contrast. 

“‘He always said we should be married 
on New Year’s day, it is so pleasant, some- 
how. Esther, did you decide to wear your 
white dress ?” 

‘“* Any thing you please, Meta.” 

She stood smiling down into the girl's 
upturned, happy eyes—smiling, smiling 
down. 

But somehow the upturned, happy eyes 
saddened at that smile, and Meta’s hand 
stole softly into hers. 

“Tf ever I see a couple set a sight on 
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each other, it’s you and George!” put in 
Mrs. Searle appropriately. 

Meta was still watchifg that smile. She 
wished Esther would not smile so. She 
wished she would put her head on her 
shoulder and cry a little. 

But Esther did not cry. She only 
smiled, and smiled, and talked in her 
cheery way about to-morrow, with her 
little jokes about the dress, and George, 
and the guests, and the flowers, and 
smiled, and smiled. 

“T always meant Esther should wear 
book-muslin. Your’n come from Boston, 
didn’t it?” observed Mrs. Searle consider- 
ately. 

The blood left the girl’s face for a mo- 
ment; but that was all. 

Presently Meta said she must go, and 
the two went out on the steps together. 
The night was very dark; only the light 
from the house-windows fell far upon the 
snow. Meta stood within it, her pretty 
girlish face all aglow. Esther stood with- 
in it, her face in shadow. 

“ Meta !” 

“ Esther! Esther !” 

“God bless you, Meta. God bless you, 
my sister. I think you are my sister, 
Meta. I think so; I think so, some- 
how.” 

The girl could only sob, clinging to her. 

“Esther, I can’t bear it! if you only 
wouldn’t try to smile so!” 

“Why shouldn’t I smile, Meta? Iam 
very glad for you—oh! so very, very 
glad”—softly. Then presently : “‘ Robbie 
would be so glad, too, Meta.” 

They stood there, clinging to each oth- 
er—these two girls whom{God was lead- 
ing, each in his own good way. And the 
merry winds of the New Year's eve swept 
by them, laden with the New Year stories. 
Beautiful, beautiful stories Meta thought. 
And Esther thought—what did Esther 
think ? None had told her yet, about the 
blessing. 

At last Esther kissed Robbie's sister, 
with a long, long kiss. 

“ Good-night, Meta!” 

“ Good-night, Esther !” 

Through the golden light from the win- 

dow passed the happy, girlish face, and 
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on, to hide its blushes in the dark walk 
homeward. She looked back once. Es- 
ther was still standing in the doorway, 
with the lonely face in shadow, her hands 
thrown down and folded. 

Meta carried the little: picture in her 
heart for many, many years. 

Esther stood in the doorway, her hands 
thrown down and folded, until the girl 
was out of sight: Asking perhaps one 
dumb, stifled question of this New Year’s 
eve, wondering a little why it could leave 
her nothing, nothing of all the happiness 
with which the great world was filled to- 
night. Ah! for Esther did not know about 
the blessing, the beautiful, bright bless- 
ing which, even now, was coming to her, 
and she to it—surely, surely. 

She stood in the doorway, her hands 
thrown down and folded, until her moth- 
er’s voice came sharply from the house. 

“ Esther! Esther, child!” 

She went in. It was not a face with 
which to sit down in the lamp-light, and 
stitch and stitch away upon her father’s 
shirt, and hear her mother talk of Meta’s 
wedding. Hardly a face for that ! 

Mrs. Searle looked up over her specta- 
cles, 

“Well, I do declare, I believe you're 
gone crazy, dreamin’ and peerin’ out there 
again—always dreamin’ and peerin’.” 

“Esther, do you know what the ther- 
mometer is ?” remarked her father in his 
precise tones. 

“T am going out to walk,” said Esther 
quietly, very quietly; but her face was 
turned away. 

Mrs. Searle resumed her knitting in de- 
spair. 

‘“* Well, I say for’t, Esther Searle, you 
are gone crgzy! Father, why don’t you 
tell her she shan’t stir a om such a night 
as this ?” 

“Ah! ahem! the thermometer’s only 
two above, Esther.” 

““T must be off, alone. I mean I want 
to walk for a few minutes,” said the girl, 
her face still turned away. Then she shut 
the door upon her mother’s unfinished 
sentence — Esther could not bear to be 
rude, but there were other things she 
could not bear, as well, just then—went 
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up-stairs, put on her hood and cloak, and 
hurried out into the still, dark night. 

When she had passed through the gate, 
she came back, for some reason, she did 
not know why, and looked in at the win- 
dow, the warm, homelike window, where 
the old people were sitting by the fire. 
Did she hear one whisper of the blessing 
that was coming, or they ? 

If she heard it, she did not understand. 
She turned away from the warm window, 
and the firelight, and the aged faces there 
within it, then out again, where the night 
was dark and still. It was very dark and 
very still. The sharp, fresh wind whirled 
about her, and the snow lay deep under 
her feet. 

She turned aside from the road where 
the sleighing parties shot by, and the mer- 
ry voices sang, and the happy faces showed 
in the light from happy home windows. 
It was no place for Esther, to-night. 

So she made her way off into the fields, 
where the snow lay white and unbroken. 
She had no fear of the loneliness ; she did 
not mind the deep cold drifts through 
which she waded. For there had come 
one of those few hours which did come 
sometimes into the girl’s patient life, when 
her soul cried bitterly unto God, who had 
smitten her, and to be alone with him was 
all that she could do. 

So, walking on and on, her hands thrown 
down and folded, with the snow below and 
before her, and the night around her, she 
talked with him, and he with her. Per- 
haps, too, with Robbie—I do not know. 

It was a picture—the poor, lonely figure 
that the happy New Year had forgotten 
and passed by, the crowned, triumphant 
figure for which ‘the blessing waited. 

Down over the fields a ravine worked 
its way through to the river, a steep place, 
with rocks at the bottom, At one point 
it was crossed by what we call in country 
parlance a “dry bridge.” It had stood 
there for many years, serving as a narrow 
foot-path, and safe enough. It was old 


now, and water-soaked; the snow had 
fallen on it, a heavy weight. 

Esther, walking on and on, neither know- 
ing nor caring whither, came at length to 
the ravine and the little bridge, and stop- 
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ped, merely to wonder whether she had 
better go home, or if she would be missed 
to stay out a little Jonger—that was all. 

Nearer and nearer came the beautiful 
blessing—she to it, and it to her. 

Esther stepped upon the little bridge, 
wading through the snow, and reached 
the middle of it, wading through the snow, 
and, turning, looked down into the black- 
ness, where the rocks were sharp. 

Well—when the bridge rocked, and 
swayed, and creaked—when, with a groan 
like the groan of a human thing, it top- 
pled and fell crashing down — there was 
one swift, conscious instant, and in that 
instant, will you believe it, that Esther 
Searle gave thanks to God ? 


It must have been hours before she died, 
lying there alone in the snow, arousing 
now and then from her stupors to feel the 
chill of the wind and see the far sky dimly. 
Dreams of Robbie came and went, al- 
ways of Robbie. For now she should be 
Robbie’s wife, at last, at last, after the 
long waiting, and the weary days and 
sleepless nights. They were all over now, 
for Robbie's wife. 

Dreams, too, of Another: he who, of 
all the blessings, had chosen for her this, 
most bright and most beautiful ; he who 
had never forgotten to love her, who knew 
how patiently she had waited for Robbie, 
and how hard it had been; he who was 
faithful to his promise, and in this her 
lonely dying never for one moment left 
her. , 

The bells of the village church rang out 
at last for the joyful midnight, rang out 
the old, worn year, and the old worn life, 
the pain and the struggles after peace that 
never came, and rang in home and Robbie. 

And how did Esther spend her New 
Year—how ? Verily, it is the unanswered 
problem of ages how this child spent her 
beautiful New Year. 

When the morning sunlight came, Meta 
and George clasped hands and looked upon 
the quiet, upturned face, but shed no 
tears. 

“T think I am happier now than yes- 
terday,” said Meta, thinking of Robbie, 
you know, and stooping to kiss her sister. 
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I wave seen it at last—the fabulous, 
mysterious Matterhorn, the lion of Zer- 
matt, the most imposing mountain pyra- 
mid in the world, now doubly famous for 
the recent tragedy and loss of distinguish- 
ed lives by which its first ascent has been 
purchased, 

The Matterhorn, as the Swiss, Germans, 
and English ¢all it, or Mont Cervin. in 
French, Monte Silvio in Italian, is one of 
the highest and almost perpendicular 
peaks of the Swiss Alps, on the southern 
border of the Canton Valais, which rises 
over fourteen thousand feet above the 
sea, and five thousand feet above the 
surrounding sea of ice, standing up ab- 
ruptly and alone in its glory, and defy- 
ing, therefore, the skill and perseverance 
of the boldest Alpine climbers. Profes- 
sor Forbes calls it the most striking natu- 
ral object he had ever seen. The impres- 
sion on the mind is overpowering. There 
it stands, isolated and alone, in the midst 
of a family of snow-capped mountains and 
glaciers, as it stood for centuries and thou- 
sands of years in solemn silence and ado- 
ration ‘of its Maker, a most impressive 
sermon in rocks. ‘I have seen the Mont 
Blanc, the Monte Rosa, the Jungfrau, the 
Wetterhérner -and Schreckhérner, the 
Finsteraarhorn, and the lofty mountains 
of the Engadin ; but the Matterhorn sur- 
passes them all in singular, overpowering 
grandeur and unapproachable majesty. 

It was on the twelfth of July last, that 
four Englishmen met at Zermatt with the 
determination to conquer the Matterhorn, 
which had never been ascended, and was 
generally given up as inaccessible. They 
were Messrs. Whymper, of the London 
Alpine Club, one of the most expert, 
strong, and sure-footed tourists, who had 
ascended “the Aiguille Vert, and other of 
the highest and most difficult peaks ; 
Hudson, a highly-esteemed Anglican cler- 
gyman, who was equally experienced, and, 
from repeated visits, perfectly familiar 
with the mountains and glaciers of that 
region ; Lord Francis William B. Douglas, 
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one of the most promising young noble- 
men of England, of but nineteen years 
of age, an amiable youth, but likewise a 
strong and fearless climber, who, a few 
weeks before, had ascended the’ steep 
rocks of the Wetterhorn from Grindel- 
wald; and Hadon, a reckless but untried 
tyro in that difficult art, who ought never 
to have been permitted to accompany such 
an expedition. They engaged three of the 
best guides, Michel Croz, of Chamounix, 
who was celebrated for his thorough 
knowledge of ice and snow and rock, and 
his peculiar skill in finding the best points 
of attack, and paths of ascent and descent, 
and was looked upon as almost indispen- 
sable in new expeditions ; and the three 
Taugwalders, father and two sons, of Zer- 
matt, who had likewise the best reputa- 
tion for strength and aptitude. Hudson 
thought Croz and old Taugwalder suffi- 
cient, but yielded to the suggestions of 
Whymper to take the two young Taug- 
walders along as carriers of baggage. On 
the thirteenth of July, at daybreak, the 
cémpany set out for the expedition, pro- 
vided with the usual apparatus of pick- 
axes, a tent and blanket-bags, five hundred 
to six hundred feet of rope, and provision 
for three days. Mr. Whymper, in his au- 
thentic account, denies the report of the 
newspapers, that they started without 
proper preparations, merely with the in- 
tention of reconnoitering the Matterhorn, 
and that, finding the ascent easier than 
they had expected, they had continued 
their way until they reached the summit, 
without having strengthened themselves 
with sufficient sleep and food. They cross- 
ed the Zmutt glacier, proceeded to the 
“Black Lake” and the “ Hérnli,” a bold 
bluff of rocks at the corner of the Zmutt 
glacier, and then attacked the mountain 
pyramid from the north-east, which the 
London Alpine Club had assailed for 
several years without success. Mr. Wym- 
per himself, in 1862, had made repeat- 
ed attempts from Breuil, on the Italian 


‘side, but had a narrow-escape from de- 
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struction, and spent some weeks in the 
surgeon’s hands, as the penalty of a ter- 
rible fall. Later in the same season, 
Professor Tyndall, with two guides, re- 
turned to the attack, and overcame all 
difficulties which had seemed so formida- 
ble from below; “but at a point a few 
hundred feet below the summit, they 
were arrested by faces of rock that defied 
their utmost efforts.” The general con- 
clusion, from these repeated failures, was 
that the Matterhorn, alone among the 
great peaks of the Alps, will preserve the 
epithet.“ inaccessible.” 

But there were a few men who differed 
from this conclusion, and thought noth- 
ing impossible for English strength and 
perseverance. Mr. Whymper and his 
party, on the same day, reached a height 
of eleven thousand English feet, and found 
there sufficient room to spread their tent 
and spend the night. 

On the fatal morning of the fourteenth 
of July, before daybreak, they started 
with three guides, leaving one of the 
Taugwalders behind, and at forty min- 
utes after ten o’clock they actually reach- 
ed’ the summit over the almost perpen- 
dicular rocks. The crown was won, 
they had conquered the monster, they 
had asserted the mastery of the human 
mind over nature, they had shown the 
unlimited power of a persevering will, 
they had satisfied a noble though reck- 
less ambition, and gained immortal fame 
in the history of mountain - climbing. 
For a full hour they indulged in the 
enjoyment of their triumph on the sum- 
mit, the hardest and most perilous of the 
Alps, gazing at the magnificent panorama 
of the Swiss and Piedmontese Alps, and 
the fertile plains of Italy spread before 
them, and erected a pile of stone as a 
monument of their conquest. 

But now began the more difficult work 
of descent. Michel Croz led the train; 
next to him, a few steps apart, Hadon, 
who needed his assistance, so that Croz 
“absolutely took hold of his legs, and 
put his feet, one by one, into their pro- 
per positions ;” then followed Hudson, 
Lord Douglas, old Taugwalder, Whymper, 
and young Taugwalder, all tied together 
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by a rope, which, in most cases, is a 
great protection, but in this case proved 
the destruction of four lives, and, by its 
badness, the salvation of the remaining 
three. About three hundred feet below 
the summit, young Hadon slipped, and 
dragged Croz, Hudson, and Douglas after 
him: in a moment the unfortunate vic- 
tims fell over the perpendicular. rocks, 
from abyss to abyss, nearly four thou- 
sand feet deep, down to the glacier of the 
Matterhorn, and were dashed to pieces. 
Whymper and the two remaining guides 
were only saved by the breaking of the. 
rope between Douglas and old Taugwald- 
er. They found, to their amazement, 
that it was the worst rope of the three 
they had taken with them; but a better 
one would probably have brought the 
rest to the ground, and hurried them to 
destruction. One single mis-step of an 
inexperienced youth, misguided by a 
reckless ambition, was the cause of this 
terrible disaster, which filled some of the 
noblest families of England with gloom. 

Whymper and the two Taugwalders 
stood unmoved for half an hour in horror 
and awe, and passed through a fearful 
state of excitement ; the latter cried and 
trembled like children. Nevertheless, 
after spending the night at a height of 
thirteen thousand feet, they safely reach- 
ed Zermatt between ten and eleven o’clock 
on the following fifteenth of July, to tell 
the dreadful tale. Every effort was made 
to gather the remains of their unfortunate 
companions, but no trace was found of 
Lord Douglas, and only a few scattered 
limbs of Hudson, Hadon, and Croz. 
They were buried at the graveyard close 
by the church of Zermatt. I saw the 
new grave a few days afterward. 

We have gathered this account from 
the interesting and affecting narrative of 
Mr. Whymper, who remained to tell the 
sad tale, and from the mouths of several 
guides and tourists at Zermatt, when the 
accident was still fresh in the memory of 
all. 

The Matterhorn disaster was made the 
subject of long comments in every Eng- 
lish and in many German and French 
newspapers, and called forth severe at- 
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tacks upon the London Alpine Club—an 
association formed eight years ago for the 
purpose of cultivating the taste and in- 
creasing the facilities of mountaineering, 
and spreading useful information on the 
Alps and glaciers. The party was cer- 
tainly to be blamed for taking an inex- 
perienced youth with them, who proved 
the immediate cause of the accident. But 
beyond this, let us not judge them severe- 
ly. Their ambition was bold but noble. 
Nature must be conquered by man, who 
was intrusted with her dominion by his 
Maker. Any one who has himself as- 
cended some of the mountains of Switzer- 
land, and enjoyed its refreshing and in- 


vigorating effect upon body and mind, . 


and felt the singular pleasure of conquer- 
ing nature, step by step, till you reach 
the commanding height above the clouds 
of heaven, and look over the wonderful 
panorama of God’s own works of power 
and grandeur, can form an idea of the 
romance which gathered of late years 
round the one inaccessible Matterhorn. 
One by one, the giants of the Alps had 
been conquered by fearless Englishmen, 
Swiss,-and Germans, and no virgin peak 
worth the trial was left to courage, 
strength, and perseverance but that fab- 
ulous pyramid of rocks that towers over 
Zermatt. It looks invincible. To the 
ordinary traveler, the idea of scaling it 
appears to border on insanity, and even 
the practiced climber almost shudders as 
he gazes at the stupendous precipices and 
broken crags which build up the five thou- 
sand feet above the glacier level. The at- 
tempt was made repeatedly on every side, 
and by the boldest and strongest climb- 
ers, but all in vain. At last this most 
stubhorn citadel of nature in Switzer- 
land has been conquered, and we need 
not be surprised that, in the very mo- 
ment of defeat, she struck the last and 
fatal blow. So the late Southern rebel- 
lion, in its agony of despair, discharged 
a pistol at the head of our Government, 
but instead of assassinating the Union, it 
committed suicide, and raised President 
Lincoln to the glory of martyrdom. Science 
has its martyrs as well as the church and 
the state. A few days after the tragedy 
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of the Matterhorn, it was assailed a sec. 
ond time, with complete success, from 
Breuil, in the Italian valley of Tour- 
nanche, by a party of four guides, under 
the auspices of F, Giordano, of the Italian 
Alpine Club, who raised the Italian flag 
a little west of the mournful signal of the 
English tourists. 

Some twenty years ago, Professor 
Guyot, of Neuchatel, now of Princeton, 
who, in connection with Professor Agas- 
siz, has done so much to develop the the- 
ory of the glacier period of Switzerland, 
before he emigrated to America, to be- 
come one of our most distinguished 
teachers and scholars, made a journey 
to Zermatt and the surrounding glaciers, 
in the interest of science. On returning 
home, he spoke to his friend, the excel- 
lent pastor Godet, of Neuchatel, with ad- 
miration of the wonderful world of beauty 
which opened to the eye in that region, 
then almost unknown to travelers, and 
induced him to go and see for himself. 
Mr. Godet, with whom I spent two hap- 
py days at. his home, in delightful re- 
membrance of old associations and stu- 
dies at Berlin, when he was tutor of the 
present crown-prince of Prussia, informs 
me that on his first visit he found no inn 
in the whole valley, from Visp to Zer- 
matt, but had to stay with the minister. 
Matches were then unknown, the cellar- 
doors all open, and society in a state of 
primitive simplicity. 

But now for the last ten or twelve 
years, Zermatt and the surrounding 
mountains and glaciers are one of the 
most favorite places of resort, especially 
for Englishmen, and “‘ young Chamounix” 
has thrown ‘old Chamounix” into the 
shade. It is certainly one of the most 
interesting and sublime sights that can 
be seen. 

Zermatt is the highest village in the 
valley of the Visp, in the Canton de Va- 
lais, in Switzerland. I arrived there, in 
company with an excellent American 
friend, the Rey. Edwin Emerson, and 
his son Harry, (the first boy who made 
the passage of St. Theodule) shortly af- 
ter the terrible‘accident above described, 
which formed the topic of conversation 
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among all tourists and guides. The few 
remains of the unfortunate Englishmen, 
with one of the guides, had just been 
found in the snow, and now wait for the 
resurrection in the graveyard at the 
church of Zermatt. I found the excel- 
lent Hotel Monte Rosa crowded by Eng- 
lish ladies and gentlemen, some in deep 
mourning for their relatives. 

From Zermatt, we ascended eight miles 
higher, to the Rifflehouse, an hotel re- 
cently built, and the last human habita- 
tion in that region. From thence we 
proceeded about five miles farther, on a 
rough and narrow path of rocks, to the 
Gorner Grat, the proper termination of 
the Zermatt excursion. There a view 
opens to the traveler, which is complete- 
ly overpowering. It carries you back to 
the primitive creation, and the glacier 
period of Switzerland. There rise before 
you the majestic giants of the Monte 
Rosa, the Lyskamm, the Twins Castor 
and Pollux, the Breithorn, the Dome, 
the Weisshorn, the Gabelhorn, all in the 
purest white; the little and the large 
Matterhorn, with little snow, from their 
almost perpendicular form, and between 
and around them one sea of ice, especially 
the Gorner glacier, the largest perhaps in 
the world, which winds its way from the 
Monte Rosa down to the valley of Zer- 
matt, and takes in ten other glaciers. 
There you gaze at nature in its primitive 
purity, as it stood for centuries and thou- 
sands of years, without a human dwell- 
ing or any sign of civilization. But the 
most striking object of all, which beggars 
description, is the large Matterhorn, to 
which the eye turns, again and again, 
with amazement and awe. 

The next morning we started, at four 
o'clock, with two Englishmen and two 
experienced guides, provided with pick- 
axes, ropes, and some food, from the 
Rifflehouse, and crossed over five gla- 
ciers, and the pass of St. Theodule, or 
the Matterjort, the highest and most 
difficult pass of ‘the Alps, in constant 
view of the sublimest and most over- 
whelming panorama, and favored by the 
best of weather, to Breuil, on the Italian 
side, and through the Val de Tournanche, 
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down to Chatillon. From this old and in- 
teresting town, we proceeded to Aosta, 
the old Roman Augusta Preetoria, and 
the birthplace of St. Anselm of Canter- 
bury, and re-crossed the Alps over the 
Great St. Bernard, where we ‘spent a 
memorable night with the monks of the 
renowned hospice. I shall not detain the 
reader by a detailed account of this deep- 
ly interesting and exciting journey, which 
alone was worth to me a voyage across 
the ocean, and will be forever deposited 
among the treasures of memory. 

To the pious mind, an Alpine tour is 
in the highest degree edifying, and full of 
spiritual enjoyment. In the mountains 
of Switzerland, we may read the history 
of the earth. The steep rocks, the fear- 
ful abysses, the glaciers and moraines, 
reflect the mighty revolutions through 
which our planet had to pass before it 
was fitted to produce plants and animals, 
and to be the abode of man, its lord and 
king. The snow-capped Alps, obelisks, 
and pyramids of rocks reveal to us na- 
ture in wild rebellion, raising mountains 
from the deep, and tearing them to pieces. 
Switzerland is the altar of Europe, and 
the Alps are the high-priests of nature, 
standing in solemn silence and perpetual 
adoration before their Almighty Maker. 
They carry us back to the spring-time of 
creation, when the creative power of God 
called all things into existence. A paper 
that contains a composition of Beethoven 
is full of meaning to the musician, and 
reveals to him a world of harmony. So 
the book of nature is full of significant 
signs, which open to the intelligent and 
pious mind a glorious view into the won- 
derful unity and harmony of creation, 
and point to the infinite power and wis- 
dom of God. Let modern materialism 
and atheism derive the mind from mat- 
ter, and man from the monkey : enlight- 
ened reason will scorn such falsely so- 
called science, which explains nothing, 
and insults the good sense and dignity of 
man. The deeper we penetrate into the 
mysteries of nature, the more we are 
forced to the conviction that the world 
was made by a personal God, according 
to a plan of infinite wisdom and good- 
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ness. This faith alone can solve the deep- 
est problems of nature and of history. 
The profound saying of Bacon, “ Phi- 
losophy lightly tasted leads away from 
God; drank deeply, will bring back to 
him,” applies to natural science as well 
as to the higher branches of philosophy. 
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Superficial knowledge puffeth up, but 
deep knowledge makes humble, and re- 
conciles us to faith. 


Studire fort und raste nie ; 

Du kommst nicht weit mit deinen Schliissen, 
Das ist das Ende der Philosophie : 

Zu wissen, dass wir glauben miissen. 


———.- «> eo -—__ 


FEMALE EDUCATION AS IT 


In the morning journal before me, three 
solid columns, containing one hundred ad- 
vertisements of boarding-schools! TZhat 
is print. In what is called high life 
around me, thousands of brilliant crea- 
tures, of fairest face and form, complete 
in every outward charm and adornment, 
superlative in grace, exquisite in tact, 
airy in spirits, sprightly in converse, 
radiant with smiles; yet conquest their 
only thought, self their only admiration, 
fashion their chief pursuit, caring only to 
keep decently up to the world’s mark of 

virtue, turning social communion into a 
' conventional piece of acting, and reducing 
all their high means of influence to the 
service of a morbid excitement, and the 
gratification of a heartless vanity: in 
what is called middle life around me, so 
much slavery to outside appearances ; so 
much of carking caré and calculating 
anxiety to imitate the extravagance of 
wealthier neighbors ; so much impover- 
ishing of mind, closing up of soul, and 
hardening of spirit for the mere tinsel 
of life; so much wearing away of heart- 
strings and spoiling of affection with petty 
vexation and capricious humor ; so much 
wasting aimlessness and wasted activity ; 
so much speech spoken that is not worth 
‘the speaking; so much work wrought 
that is not worth the working; so much 
' fife lived that is not worth the living! 
Shall I say, that is product ? 

It would be too sweeping. These 
schools differ much in their aim and in 
their work. All of them, as I shall show, 
are inherently and necessarily faulty in 
their operation; but some come far near- 
er to moulding true womanhood than 


IS, AND AS IT SHOULD BE. 


others. What I affirm is, that the gen- 
eral result of our boarding-school system 
is no fulfillment of the true idea of female 
education, and grievously fails to meet 
the demands of republican institutions. 
It is both deficient and perverted. 

“The object of this Institution is to 
furnish to young ladies all the advantages 
for thorough and complete education that 
are enjoyed by the other sex in our best- 
appointed colleges.” So opens the cir- 
cular of one of the best of these semin- 
aries. Thorough and complete! Here 
is the prime germ of the mischief. 
When our girls are asked into these in- 
stitutions, that they may get a finished 
education, what wonder is it that, being 
through, they consider their education 
as finished, and that thereafter they give 
their attention to what is not education ? 
Despite is done at the very outset to the 
vital truth that education is life-long and 
ever-progressive—that all the capacities 
which God has given us have a perpetual 
claim to be unfolded to the utmost and 
trained to the best. Our colleges and 
female seminaries, even though they were 
absolutely perfect in their ends and 
methods, could only carry on this work 
a single stage. Their special province is 
to strengthen so as to enable, and inspire 
so as to insure, the continuance of the 
work by self-direction. The fact that 
our young ladies do not continue that 
work after graduation, except in few in- 
stances, where the native predisposition 
is peculiarly strong, is positive proof of 
very serious default in the agencies which 
school them. 

These institutions not only too often 
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fail to infuse an abiding enthusiasm, to awakened,and very often strengthened and 
communicate a lasting impulse, that shall elevated, by the lofty flight of thought in 
make constant self-development in the its bold and searching inquiries. The 
future a necessity, but even the develop- mind of woman differs from that of man 
ment which they do give is out of pro- chiefly in its being more imbued with 
portion ; it is not normal and harmonious. f feeling, and thus more delicately knit to- 
Thefe is first a general failure to adapt/ gether, more harmoniously adjusted, and 
the education to the distinctive wants of more keenly vivified; while man’s mind 
the sez, and then a failure to adapt it to is fitted for a more daring and a more ab- 
the wants of the individual. stract, a wider and a cooler range. It is 
It is primarily a mistake to model a a common remark that woman excels in 
boarding-school course of study after a tact. Yet what is tact but the judgment 
college curriculum, either on a full or of feeling, controlling outward action ? 
reduced scale. It is a disregard of the - hear, too, that the opinions of woman 
difference in the organization of the two ‘are rather intuitions than logical conclu- 
sexes. There is no necessity to enter sions. Yet what are her intuitions but 
into any formal argument to prove that the instantaneous impressions made upon 
feminine nature is not identical with mas- her entire nature, sympathetic as well as 
culine natufe. Every one sees and feels sentient ? 
that, though correlative, each is peculiar— It is this difference in the higher na- 
that though both have common elements ture of the two sexes—thought predomi- 
of being, these elements exist under dif- nating in the one, and feeling in the other— 
ferent modifications. It should be as and the natural affinity of thought and 
plain that education, which consists in feeling, their tendency toward a living in- 
developing a nature into or toward its tercommunion, that gave so much force 


complete fullness and perfect strength, 
should make account of these modifica- 
tions. Precisely what account is not so 
easy to specify. To say with Milton, 


“For contemplatiofi he and valor formed ; 


For softness she, and sweet attractive grace,” 


in other words, to say that the reflective 
faculties generally predominate in man, 
and the affective in woman, and that en- 


and truth to the old philosophical ideas 
that each sex finds in the other the psy- 

chological complement of its own being © 
and character, and that it is the attraction 
between the two which imparts the charm 
to all social intercourse, and their perfect 
and permanent union, through the assimi-. 
lating power of love, that makes man and 
wife one—something more than a har- 
mony, a completed unity. This Platonic 


ergy marks the one and sensibility the conception perfectly accords with that ac- 
other, answers well enough in its way for count of the spiritual structure of our hu- 
a running distinction. \ But it would be manity given in the first chapter of Gene- 
very apt to deceive us were we to forget sis: ‘So God created man in his own im- 
the essential unity of the human soul, age, in the image of God created he him ; 
and take the predominant element as an male and female created he them.” The 
exclusive possession and power. Woman, idea of duality in unity is here clearly in- 
to be true woman, must reflect as well as_ volved. 

feel; and man, to be true man, must By virtue of this unity, there are na- 
feel as well as reflect. Thought and tive capacities and qualities common to 
feeling stand reciprocally in need of each both sexes, which require only to be 
other, in the work of developing charac- rightly trained and matured to produce 
ter. As thought gains new life and ani- strength and beauty, nobleness and love- 
mation from the rich feeling, with its liness, in the character of both. But in 
quick tender and profound movements accordance with the duality, strength and 
of the soul, and derives therefrom its nobleness will be the predominant results 
vital nourishment and sustenance, even in the one, beauty and loveliness in the 
80 the feelings are not unfrequently first other; and, in their outward efficacy, both 
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will work by action and influence, but to her disdain; which ever inclines her 
the one chiefly by action, the other chiefly to charity rather than to rigor, to mercy 
by influence. Both fell from their first rather than to justice. Grace is that na- 
estate; but that fall, though it corrupted tive, indefinable quality of her soul, 
the will, and darkened and confused their which inspires a beautiful propriety in 
whole nature, did not destroy any of the every word and movement; that sense of 
primal elements of their being, and the the becoming which unconsciously * im- 
ideal type of the race yet remains, parts something of symmetry to all that 

Education, as respects either sex, is she says and does, suggestive of delicacy, 
development, discipline, culture. But,as fineness, unconstraint, instinctive apti- 
respects woman, itis a development which, tude. These three qualities, or rather 
while it.unfolds all the stronger faculties instincts, exist specifically in the original 
of the soul, does not crowd upon or over- constitution of every woman. The most 
shadow the least of her sweet instincts simple and complete child of nature 
and sunny sympathies. It is a discipline Shakespeare ever bodied forth, Miranda, 
which, while it represses evil propensity reared by her father alone on an isle se- 
and attempers the soul to firmness and cluded from all the world, was merely the 


consistency, to self-control and self-reli- 
ance, does no violence to that delicacy 
which naturally marks her perceptions, 
and that freshness which’ naturally per- 
vades her feelings, imparting such pecu- 
liar buoyancy and glow to her faith, her 
hope, and her love. It is a cultwre which, 
while it improves her tastes, refines her 
sense of the beautiful, and enriches her 
imagination, does not enervate her sensi- 
bilities, or impair in any degree the serv- 
iceable stamina of the soul. 

The natural elements which belong to 
woman in a peculiar degree, are modesty, 
tenderness, and grace. They are set, by 
the kind hand of nature, in her inmost 


bright, consummate, untainted flower of 
these germs. Above aught else, then, in 
every system of female education, these 
should have their true and perfect growth. 
If checked, or in arly degree perverted, the 
feminine character inevitably suffers ; it 
loses in loveliness and ininfluence. And 
yet how often, under our present modes 
of education, are they checked or per- 
verted? It needs no search to find. 

An attempt is often, perhaps usually, 
made to repair artificially any detriment 
done to the vitality and form of these na- 
tural qualities, or to supply their place 
altogether with new substitutes. But it 
is never very successful. The counterfeit, 


being, and it is very difficult, in most by a discerning eye, is detected at once. 
cases actually impossible, to pluck them For the ingenuousness of modesty, we 
out utterly. When this is done, she is have boldness; for its coyness, prudery. 
unsexed. These three qualities are inti- For the delicacy of tenderness, we have 
mately related to each other, and yet daintiness; for its warmth, sentimental- 
each is distinct in its manifestation and ity. For the self-poise of grace, we have 
its effect. Modesty is woman’s natural effort; for its self-direction, mannerism. 
safeguard: that quick and delicate feel- Woman, doubtless, should have many 
ing in her soul, which makes her shrink acquirements; but let her beware of reck- 
and withdraw herself from every thing oning among these acquired modesty, ac- 
that has danger in it; that innate sensi- quired tenderness, and acquired grace. 
bility which warns her to shun the first These may be beautified and enriched ; 
appearance of every thing which is hurt- but acquired, when once lost — never. 
ful, and ever tends to keep her within They are the true vital essence of wo- 
her own bright and pure womanly sphere. manhood, giving it all its bloom and per- 
Tenderness is what makes her susceptible fume, making its mere effluence an irre- 
to all gentle and generous impulses of ‘istible influence, interfusing all the 
soul and sense; which gives quickness Other qualities and all the faculties, and 


to her sympathies, softness to her judg- 
ments, devotedness to her love, and pity 


blending them together into one perfect, 
hamogeneous, indivisible whole. Being 
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instinctive, they are not actual virtues in 
themselves, but they are necessary to the 
beauty and the perfection of virtue. They 
set the laws of conscience, as it were, to 
a music, in harmony with every chord. 
They make reverence no longer a self- 
interested fear; but the glad, confiding, 
though yet trembling uprising of the 
heart toward the majesty of goodness. 
They make stern duty genial, so that it 
shall work upon others not through con- 
straint, but through love, and upon the 
being herself not through rigorous self- 
exaction, but through generous self-sac- 
rifice. The masculine nature, too, has 
these inherent qualities, but by no means 
in so large proportion. It is this pre- 
dominance in the feminine soul that fur- 
nishes some ground for the assertion that 
woman is naturally more religious than 
man. 

We say, then, that the education of 
woman should be specially adapted to 
her sex—that it should be fitted com- 
pletely to these qualities we have named 
and defined, which compose the very 
essence of true womanhood, and which it 
is supremely necessary for her to cherish 
in all their perfection. These qualities, 
indispensable as they are, do not consti- 
tute the stamina of woman’s character as 
a probationary being, with high responsi- 
bilities and hard trials to meet here on 
the earth. For this we must look to the 
faculties which she shares with man, her 
fellow-probationer—to her intellect, her 
imagination, her will. These must be 
expanded, strengthened, disciplined, regu- 
lated. She has a conscience, too, and 
that must be enlightened,.and armed 
with all its rightful power. These facul- 
ties should be educated in as high a de- 
gree in woman as in man; but educated 
in harmony with each other, and, chief 
of all, educated in harmony with her na- 
tive attributes. 

Expand and furnish the intellect, so 
that she shall understand the actual scope 
and relations of things, form correct judg- 
ments, think deeply and discerningly, 
and talk intelligently and aptly ; but no 
such unnatural stimulus should be ap- 
plied to the intellectual part of her being 
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as to make that the central seat of her 
life, draw away and lock up there the 
subtile currents of her womanly nature, 
and constitute that peculiar production 
which every body has heard of, and no- 
body loves, ‘‘a strong-minded female.” 
Coleridge tells us of the sad power of 





“abstruse research to steal 
From man’s own nature all the natural man.” 


The stealth of the natural woman is a 
thousand times more melancholy. 

The imagination must be cultivated. 
It is a noble faculty. Bonaparte said that 
imagination rules the world. The sense 
of beauty resides there. [t is that which 
colors, exalts, etherealizes; that which 
furnishes faith and hope and love with 
their inspiring ideal; that which lends 
enthusiasm its celestial wings ; that which 
quickens and vivifies the great law of as- 
sociation, invests the most common things 
of life with a poetry, brings the soul into 
communion with the spirit of nature, and 
aids it even to rise to the contemplation 
of heaven and God himself. Woman needs 
the cultivation of this faculty no less than 
man; and it is even more congenial with 
her nature and her duties. And yet if 
this faculty be not wisely cultivated in her, 
if—as may easily happen through this na- 
tive bias—it become over-excited, and ac- 
quire a growth disproportionate to that of 
the reflective and moral faculties, it pro- 
duces the most baneful effect upon the 
whole being. It can not be allowed to 
luxuriate without inducing the conse- 
quences of all luxury, enervation and en- 
feeblement; without unfitting for all the 
sober realities and practical duties of life, 
and turning life itself into a butterfly- 
chase, or an idle reverie. 

The will, which is less a faculty than, 
like instinct, a working living principle, 
must be strengthened and regulated, for 
it is the executive power of the whole be- 
ing. We mean by it that energy of soul 
which gives self-mastery. This in wo- 
man, as in man, is indispensable to the 
formation of noble character. She who 
has not acquired this power, who is wont 
to resign herself passively to natural im- 
pulse or agreeable feeling, however good- 
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natured that impulse or feeling may be, 
has not, any more than the bird of the 
air, the dignity of a moral being. It may 
be said that it is not imparted but self- 
education which gives this power. This, 
undeniably, toa large extent, is true. Yet 
that outward discipline may perform a very 
efficient part in this process, no one who be- 
thinks himself of the Spartan system and its 
results can doubt. But, however desirable 
and necessary strength of will may be, when 
it acquires such strenuousness as to find a 
positive pleasure in unconditional volition, 
that is tosay, when it becomes willfulness 
and rules for the sake of ruling, it becomes 
a gross deformity. Its work is not self- 
control, but self-sufficiency—a self-suffi- 
ciency forbidding all dependence, and re4 
pelling all sympathy. There is, then, a 
necessity that will should be trained with 
reference to all the sensibilities and capa- 
bilities of woman’s nature. 

And so, too, of conscience. Conscience 
is the voice of moral law, and all law is 
strict and exacting in its very nature. The 
conscience can not be too fully brought out, 
if brought out in harmony with the other 
portions of our being, nor can its dictates 
be too implicitly obeyed. But supreme 
within its own sphere, as it is, it was never 
meant to maintain constant dictation. It 
has authority, but it is too royal to be 
jealous of the loving instincts of the soul. 
It imposes a law upon a child to obey 
his parents, but it is well pleased that 
the child should obey his parents spon- 
taneously, in answer to the promptings 
of his own loving nature. They wrong 
conscience greatly who make her a des- 
pot instead of a guardian, and can find 
praise for no act that she herself does not 
exclusively direct. The very perfection of 
all right-doing is doing right not only con- 
scientiously, but lovingly ; not only obedi- 
ently, but freely, impulsively, gladly. “If 
ye love me, keep my commandments.” 
Love is always the highest ‘incitement to 
duty. It is the glory of woman that, ex- 
celling as she does in the sympathetic 
part of her nature, she is so peculiarly 
capable of this. Any system of her moral 
education which leaves this out of ac- 
count, or in any wise impairs it, so that 
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her right-doing is made perfunctory, does 
her a most unnatural wrong. 

We repeat, then, that all these facul- 
ties—intellect, imagination, will, and con- 
science—must be educated harmoniously 
with each other, and, above all, harmoni- 
ously with the three special elements of 
feminine nature. If this be done, these 
elements in woman will only receive addi- 
tional fullness and lustre. Her modesty 
will be dignified by her discerning intel- 
lect and her self-directing will; her grace 
will be glorified by her vivifying imagina- 
tion ; and her tenderness will be dignified, 
and glorified, and sanctified by her en- 
lightening and hallowing conscience. 

If the distinctions we have made have 
any reality in nature and in philosophical 
truth, the conclusion is inevitable that the 
course of study in institutes for young la- 
dies should not be similar to that in col- 
leges for young men; that the great de- 
partments of study —languages, mathe- 
matics, natural and moral philosophy, and 
belles-lettres — should be differently pro- 
portioned, to correspond with the differ- 
ence in the sexual elements to be wrought 
upon, and in the ideal types to be real- 
ized. 

But this is not all. There is another 
great need. Female education, to be ap- 
propriate, must be adapted not only to 
the distinctive nature of the sez, but to 
the particular organization of the: indivi- 
dual. This bears upon an evil which of 
necessity is inherent in every large semi- 
nary, and which at best can only be par- 
tially obviated. Carlyle, in his Life of Schil- 
ler, referring to his six years in a Stuttgart 
school, says: “The system of education 
seems to have been formed on the princi- 
ples not of cherishing and correcting na- 
ture, but of rooting it out and supplying 
its place with something better. The pro- 
cess of teaching and living was conducted 
with the stiff formality of military drilling. 
Every thing went as by statute and ordi- 
nance ; there was no scope for the exercise 
of free will, no allowance for the varieties 
of original structure. A scholar might 
possess what instincts or capacities he 
pleased, the ‘regulations of the school’ took 
no account of this. He must fit himself 
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into the common mould, which, like the 
old gianf’s bed, stood there, appointed by 
superior authority to be filled alike by 
the great and the little. The pu- 
pils were kept apart from the conversation 
or sight of any person but their teachers. 
None ever got beyond the precincts of 
despotism to snatch even a fearful joy. 
Their very amusements proceeded by 
word of command.” What is so forcibly 
said here of the Stuttgart school must ap- 
pertain more or less to every large school, 
because in every large establishment of 
whatsoever kind, strict method and rigid 
system are necessary to order. If you 
subject two plastic natures to exactly the 
same processes, one at least must suffer, 
because no two natures are exactly alike. 
If you do this upon two hundred, so much 
the wider the mischief. This treatment 
must especially injure the feminine organ- 
ization, because it is the most delicate 
and sensitive. God, with his infinite re- 
sources, always creates with variety. He 
has made no two grains of sand alike, 
far less two human beings. He has varied 
the elements of humanity in almost infin- 
ite combinations. It is the sacred office 
of education to develop a symmetrical 
healthful fullness of being after the parti- 
cular type God has indicated for each in- 
dividual. A true training should no more 
destroy variety, among women, than a true 
cultivation destroys variety among flow- 
ers. ‘There is as much diversity among 
the flowers as among the weeds; and so 
there ought to be as much diversity among 
the good as among the bad. It is true 
that there are certain qualities which are 
indispensable to every good character, as 
petals are to flowers. But it is not the 
mere presence or the mere number of the 
petals that gives the charm to the flower. 
It is the native coloring and the native 
fragrance. As these differ not only in 
degree but in kind, so character differs in 
all its finer essences and issues. Educa- 
tion must heed this. It must work with 
nature. If it will deal genially by her, 
and not thrust her aside, or crush her 
down, it will lend all her best influences 
to its work, and manifest herself most 
distinctly and graciously in the result. If 
Vou. II1.—6 
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it be truly wise and benign and patient, she 
will indeed let it turn and train even the 
evil roots she has fixed in the very core 
of the being, so that they shall grow up 
not into briers but into roses. Collect- 
ive, or, to use a more expressive epithet, 
wholesale education, the only kind board- 
ing-schools can furnish, excludes almost 
entirely this individual training; and to 
that one cause is greatly owing the pain- 
ful lack of spontaneity and the artificial 
uniformity that mark all the higher cir- 
cles of American society. This effect 
must continue until the large boarding- 
school system gives way to small private 
schools, or to the employment of thor- 
oughly qualified family governesses, or, far 
better yet, to the teaching and training of 
daughters, Cornelia fashion, by Cornelia 
mothers. There was a world of practical 
wisdom in that injunction of Napoleon to 
Madame Campan: “ Be-it your care to 
train up mothers who shall know how to 
educate their children.” Had it been gen- 
erally followed, France would have been 
saved. 

I might speak of the evils wrought by 
female seminaries, in an indirect way, 
upon character and physical well-being. 
The public examinations, for instance, 
are almost universally, to a greater or 
less extent, shams. They are deliberate- 
ly calculated to impose upon the audi- 
ence a belief that the scholars have made 
a proficiency which does not exist. To all 
appearance, the passages given to be trans- 
lated or analyzed, the problems given to be 
solved, the questions asked upon the sub- 
ject of study, are all hit upon at a ven- 
ture; while the fact usually is, either 
that the thing required is speciaNy sin- 
gled out to suit the known knowledge on, 
ignorance of the, particular pupil, or else 
that she has been notified in advance 
what it Will be, so that she has prepared 
herself accordingly. Many a young lady, 
whose performances on these occasions 
delight the admiring circle of fond papas 
and mammas, if fairly examined upon the 
subject by a stranger, would be shown 
to have as little real understanding of it 
as her little frocked sister still trundling 
the hoop. Oftentimes, too, “ beautiful” 
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compositions excite much admiration, of 
which only the rude ground-work is the 
young lady’s own—the proportions and 
finish being the deft handiwork of a 
teacher. Were a pupil required—as.is 
done in some European schools—to go 
by herself, and within a given time com- 
mit to paper her thoughts upon some 
subject not before named, even though 
the subject were a familiar one, and the 
production but a few lines long, as likely 
as not the result would consist mainly of 
misused words, misarranged sentences, 
bad grammar, bad punctuation, bad spell- 
ing. ‘Nothing can be more pernicious to 
the impressible female nature than our 
boarding-school examinations, as usually 
conducted. They are a practical inculca- 
tion that appearance is of more account 
than reality. They keep to an outward 
‘conformity, only to destroy the first es- 
sential of all worth, the spirit of truth— 
that which manifests itself in thought 
and in action, and from which come 
frankness, openness, good faith, honesty ; 
in one word, sincerity. It belongs to the 
saddest sort of lying— the lie that sink- 
eth in,” as Bacon says, and becomes 
part of the character. ° 

Ihe class of boarding-schools that prac- 
tice this deception the least, are apt to 
err greatly in another direction. If they 
do not blight the soul to give a semblance 
of education, they break down the body 
to give the substance. Our stalwart, 
full-grown mechanics are now agitating 
for a system of eight hours’ work, on 
the ground that they suffer for want of 
relaxation ; and yet tender, growing. maid- 
ens, in many of our institutions, are oblig- 
ed to devote more than that to mental la- 
bor, which is far more wearing. There 
was, in New-England, a seminary of wide 
repute for the solid education and high 
training it imparted. No historical fact 
is more susceptible of proof than that the 
regimen of that institution was the direct 
cause of scores of deaths, and hundreds 
of broken constitutions. 

Again, I might refer to a class of these 
seminaries which have their type in the 
“Lowood Institution” of Jane Eyre—mere 
catch-peany establishments, in which the 


main study of the conductor is how to 
get the most and spend the least. <A 
supreme meanness regulates the table 
and every household arrangement, cruel 
to.a girl’s physical nature, and. shriveling 
to her moral nature, except as her native 
instincts rebel against it. This littleness 
of spirit is apt to manifest itself in single 
features, even in those institutions in 
which it is not reduced to a system. 
With a little repressed contempt, it may 
be borne with, as met in the world at 
large ; but when it seeks to. play itself 
off, in any form, upon the young who are 
so. easily injured, physically and morally, 
it should never be tolerated. 

In setting forth what should be the 
distinctive character of woman’s educa- 
tion, I have said nothing of any correla- 
tive distinctive sphere of life. Educate 
her in accordance with the‘God-implant- 
ed laws of her being, and she will settle 
her own sphere. She will not dwell in 
the suburbs of man’s good pleasure here, 
but through her own high instincts will 
find her own “true fixed and resting 
quality.” Open the way for woman to 
become replete and full-charactered as 
shetwas made to be, secure the just and 
full development of her own proper na- 
ture, and then leave her to all the free- 
dom her own will, sanctified by the Spirit 
of God, shall require and sanction. Know 
you such a woman, and dare you so in- 
sult her as to talk of her sphere? Your 
soul tells you that she marks your place, 
not you hers. 

Go back to the time when woman’s 
baptism in Christian love began, and she 
was called upon to give her testimony to 
the cause of her Redeemer. From the 
palace and the cottage, gathered from 
all ranks, made up of all ages, matrons 
grave with years, young mothers with 
clinging infants, virgins tender and pure 
as the maid-mother of Him they adored, 
calmly and cheerfully bore the horrid 
penalties of the faith that was in them. 
Mangled and gored by wild cattle, torn 
by savage beasts, mutilated and hacked 
piecemeal by the executioner, their flesh 
rent by scourges, their spirit more deeply 


agonized still by that last refinement of 
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the preetor’s cruelty, exposure in the pub- 
lic street to the mocking indignities of 
the populace—thus did this holiest army 
of martyrs lift up their spotless sacrifice 
to God. Was that her sphere? What 
man shall gainsay ? 

Go back to the days of chivalry, when 


—— bright eyes 
Rained influence, and judged the prize ;” 


when “ woman inspired,” to use the lan- 
guage of Burke, “that generous loyalty to 
rank and ‘sex, that proud submission, that 
dignified obedience, that subordination of 
the heart, which kept alive, even in serv- 
itude itself, the spirit of an exalted free- 
dom ; that untaught grace of life, that sen- 
sibility of principle, that chastity of honor, 
which felt a stain like a wound, which 
inspired courage, whilst it mitigated fer- 
ocity, which ennobled whatever it touch- 
ed.” Wasthat her sphere? What honor- 
able man shall gainsay ? 

Turn to the hospitals of our late war, 
and, though the very air is tinged with 
blood and thick with shrieks and groans 
and every horror, see her moving so calm- 
ly amid those maimed and mangled he- 
roes, bathing the wounds, moistening the 
parched lips, stilling the throbbing brow 
with her soft hand, smoothing the pillow, 
charming into sweet rest with her words 
of cheer and courage, with her rare dain- 
ties winning back the appetite that shall 
again give strength, sure to beguile death 
of his prey when aught less than a mira- 
cle can do it, and filling the hearts of 
these stern men with a love and an hom- 
age that shall make them glad to kiss her 
shadow. Was that her sphere? What 
loyal man shall gainsay ? 

Survey the literature of the time, and 
note what part of it is made up of her 
poetry, her romances, her essays and 
criticisms, always true to whatever is 
pure and noble, always in sympathy 
with human life however burdened or 
tempted, always seeing by the glad light, 
and observant to distill, even from things 
evil, sowe soul of good, and mingling 
among the fierce polemics of the day, ‘as 
the lute pierceth through the cymbal’s 
clash,” by its very gentleness tempering 
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and refining, and beautifying all. Is that 
her sphere? What cultured man shall 
gainsay ? 

Turn to social life, and mark how the 
true woman “judges with her sweet still 
conclusions, and wins, and leads, so that 
nothing which she in very truth despises 
and repels can stand. She holds the 
keys of social intercourse, and adjusts 
to her own will what shall be the received 
standard of propriety and honor. Men, 
as in knightly times, are not only ready 
to serve her, but they look to her to show 
them how she will be served; and this 
she does not by arbitrary dictate, not 
even by conscious design, but by an out- 
flowing movement, a bright, benign ex- 
halation of mind and soul, which, though 
impalpable, is not to be ignored or with- 
stood. 

But it is her own household especially 
that she was made to bless. It is at home 
where her heart can put forth its fullest 
blossoming—not so near the broad high- 
way of life as to be bruised by its vio- 
lence, or soiled by its dust, or withered 
by its glare. It is the light and love 
there found that best woos from her all 
the inborn sweetnesses of her nature, 
opens her heart completely to divine re- 
freshing from on high, and calls out odors 
of faith, and hope, and charity, which 
shall operate as a healing balm and holy 
stimulus upon all around. Within that 
charmed circle she is a vital, elemental 
force, evermore radiating ethereal life; 
a presence compassing by what she is, as 
well as a power achieving by what she 
does. She inspires unawares. In the 
light of her placid strength, a faith in 
human nature, and in the possibility of 
all good things, grows, we know not how. 
The opinion of the outside world pales in- 
to weakness and meanness before her high 
ideal, and we are slaves no longer. Her 
subtle love, her magnetic enthusiasm, 
cherishes into more genial life the motive 
that shall prompt brave endeavor, and stay 
the spirit in the very heat of the strife, 
like the murmur of far-off music. She 
endears, and in endearing, ennobles. She 
transfuses her temper to our souls without 
effort, as she paints her image on our eyes. 
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There is no such spell as comes from 
her sweetness and unassuming strength. 
Without her, books can instruct and en- 
tertain, pictures and statues may bring 
peauty, and hirelings may uly care for 
the house. But not without her, the love 
that floods can not quench, resilient hope, 
outshining joy, sweet trust and holy 
fear, bright honor, faithfulness, gentle- 
ness, charity, and, chief of all, the im- 
passioned feeling that impels the strenu- 
ous will. These are the “rib of the man,” 
and from these, moulded in living love- 
liness, his destined helpmeet sprang, to 
rouse him and gird him to all noble 
daripg and doing, to make life rich and 
duty glorious, so that he shall be a true- 
hearted warrior here on the earth, while 
yet with her a rejoicing co-traveler toward 
the skies. 

Open the way to woman for the har- 
monious development and healthful train- 
ing of every faculty of her'soul. Let her 
education be such, that all subject to it 
shall be “full-summed in all their pow- 
ers,” and all, instead of the select few as 
now, realize the ideal type of the sex, in 
some good measure. Do justice by her 
young nature, so that she grow to all that 
height and all that plenitude of life for 
which she was made. Babble not about 
her rights; worry not about her sphere ; 
only see to it that you do not dwarf or 
deform her. Train her as her royal na- 
ture demands, and then leave her free to 
aspire 

“Unto the calms and magnanimities, 
The lofty uses, and the noble ends, 


SECOND DAY. 


Ir was in the midst of the horrors of 
the Seven Years’ War, in a small room at 





* This Story of a Hymn is taken from the 
correspondence of Christian Fiirchtegott Gel- 
lert,evho was born on the fourth of July, 1715, 
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The sanctified devotion and full work, 
To which she is elect for evermore.” 


Tt is not too much to say that the very 
highest of all our public concerns is to 
secure to woman this just development 
of her true nature and power. The very 
life of the republic depends upon the sus- 
tained aspiration and virtue of the peo- 
ple. It is moral and spiritual influence 
only that can save us. Our institutions, 
matchless as they are in form, have no 
potency of their own to keep us a free 
and strong people. Soul-force is the gen- 
erator and the conservator of all other 
force. Just as it advances or declines, 
just. so every true civil and social in- 
terest flourishes or decays. Nothing so 
wears it away as materialism; and no 
land is so favorable to materialism as 
this, for no other land has such mate- 
rial resources. This malign influence is 
daily becoming stronger. We are already 
known, the world over, as the most eager 
money-chasers of the race. It has be- 
come almost an established American 
sentiment that man’s chief good lies 
without him, not within— that, divine 
precept to the contrary notwithstanding, 
man’s life does consist “in the multitude 
of things he possesseth.” This excessive 
materialistic tendency must be counter- 
acted. Rightly developed woman, with 
her natural faith in the eternal verities, 
and her superlative influence, must be the 
chief agent to do it. In woman’s hands 
lie the destinies of the republic. By all 


that you hold dear, educate her worthily. 





Leipsic, that a man was seated at a table, 
leaning his head upon his hand. He ap- 
peared weak and unwell. He wore a cot- 
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at Heinichen, a little town in the Saxon mount- 
ains, where his father was pastor for fifty years. 
Gellert left home at an early age, and was 
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ton nightcap, and a dressing-gown of the 
same material was wrapped round his 
lean body. 

It was easy to see at a glance that this 
room belonged to a man of learning, for 
it was full of books of all sizes, from the 
enormous folio, down to the tiny duode- 
cimo. There were not many upon the 
table, but among them was a Bible, 
the pages of which bore the traces of very 
frequent use. It was open at the second 
chapter of the book of Job, and the words 
of the tenth verse, ‘‘What? shall we re- 
ceive good at the hands of God, and shall 
we not receive evil?” were underlined. 

The occupier of the room was Christian 
Gellert. He was reading over a hymn 
which he had just composed, the idea of 
which had been suggested to him by the 
passage of the book of Job which we have 
quoted. Gellert’s history had been the 
same as that of many other kind-hearted 
men. His income, which was always 
extremely moderate, was often at a very 
low ebb. Such was the case now; and to 
say the truth, he did not at that moment 
possess a single kreutzer, though the even- 
ing before, he owned thirty thalers, which 
he had put away to buy wood, for it was 
freezing hard, and his present supply 
could not last more than a week at the 
utmost. He had no expectation of any 
money, and for a sick and shivering man, 
the prospect was any thing but joyful. 
And, indeed, the temperature of his room 
that day was enough to account for his 
fears, for the window was getting covered 
with a species of flowers without color 
and without perfume, flowers which bring 
sad ideas to those in whose homes they 
grow. But whenever the tempter, in the 
time of anxieties and cares, came to trouble 


forced to earn a livelihood by copying, etc. 
He studied theology and philosophy at Leip- 
sic, and became, in 1751, professor at the 
same university. He died on the thirteenth 
of December, 1769, greatly lamented. Gel- 
lert was one of the most esteemed authors of 
his time. Few of his writings, however, are 


now popular, except his fables, which contain 
shrewd wisdom with moral truth, and some 
of his hymns, which are still admired and sung 
throughout Germany. 
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his repose, Gellert used to oppose him 
with a weapon which always proved vic- + 
torious—the sword of the Spirit, the word 
of God. He had done so new, and light- 
ing on this fine passage of the book of Job, 
he had meditated upon it with prayer; 
and under the impression of those words, 
he had composed his beautiful hymn,* 
“Ich hab in guten Stunden,” etc., in 
verses which seemed an echo of his 
thoughts. 

Well then, as I said, he had just ijaid 
down his pen, and was sitting with his 
head leaning on his hand, and thinking 
to himself: ‘‘No, I have no cause to re- 
pent having employed those thirty thalers 
as I did! This sadness was a tempta- 
tion, a want of faith! O Lord! pardon 
me. I believe; help thou my unbelief!” 

At that moment there was a knock, and 
before he could say, ‘‘ Come in,” a plump 
little man entered, and cordially saluted 
Gellert. , 

“*Good morning, doctor,” said the lat- 
ter, holding out his hand. The little man 


* We subjoin a literal prose translation of 
Gellert’s hymn : 

“T have enjoyed in prosperous hors this 
life’s happiness and joys without number : 
therefore I will cheerfully accept sorrows 
also. What life has not its grief? 

“Yes, Lord, I am a sinner; and thou al- 
ways punishest more mildly than man de- 
serves, Should not I, laden with sins, endure 
for a time affliction which is for my good ? 

“*T will confide in thee and love thee, my 
God, more than peace and life. I will trust 
in thee, O God! and not in man. Thou help- 
est. and savest willingly. 3 

“* Let me find grace in thy sight, let me con: 
fess and repent of all my sins, My soul still 
has strength; its salvation be my business, 
thy word my consolation and my life. 

“* Dying in Christ, I shall be an heir of hea- 
ven, Why should the grave and death alarm 
me? On the way to the tomb I will trust in 
thy mercy; thou, Lord, art near me in trou- 
ble. 

“J will spurn sorrow away, will glorify 
God by patience, and pray to him in faith, 
even in the thought of death; the Lord will 
direct all things well, and what is good for me 
will happen.” 
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seized the thin hand, pressed it warmly, 
laid down his cane and his hat, and rub- 
bing his hands, exclaimed : 

“Oh! how. cold you are, my dear pro- 
fessor! That is not.at all good for you! 
You ‘must have more warmth! Have 
more wood put on the fire. . So little on 
such a bitter cold day as this! Do you 
wish to become quite ill ?” 

‘““My wood has come to an end,” said 
Gellert, with a sad smile. 

“Well, buy some more!” 

‘“My money has come to an end as 
well,” murmured Gellert; “‘but—do not 
fear—I will see about it.” 

The doctor never dwelt long on the 
same subject, so casting his eyes on the 
sheet of paper, he said: ‘Ah! you have 
been composing a new hymn, I see.” 

Gellert bowed, but with evident signs 
of annoyance. 

The doctor, without ceremony, took up 
the paper and drew near the window. 
“What! frozen window-panes !” cried he. 
“Ah! that is too bad.” 

Then, when he had done reading : 

“What fervor! what eloquence! what 
true Christian feeling. My dear friend, I 
must run off with this to copy it. I will 
bring it back to you to-morrow. My dear 
wife, who honors you so much, must be 
the first who reads it. You allow me to 
take it, do you not?’ And without 
waiting for an answer, he put it in his 
pocket; then, approaching the professor, 
whose features protested in vain against 
this summary manner of proceeding, he 
felt his pulse: 

“No improvement; you sat up too late 
again last night. This-can not continue. 
You must go out, you must ride on 
horseback; such exercise would be ex- 
tremely beneficial to you. You must buy 
a horse, do you hear ?” 

Gellert smiled. 

“Buy! always buy. Have you any 
more economical remedies in reserve, my 
dear doctor? They come in good season.” 

“And this stove must be heated, though 
your last log were to be burnt. I shall 
give my orders as I go down. And now, 
my dear professor, farewell, and may God 
preserve you!” 
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Saying these words, he made a hasty 
bow, and was gone without giving Gellert 
time to accompany him. 

“A good and clever man,” said Gellert ; 
“but.if I,were to follow all his prescrip- 
tions, all old Neidhardt’s money would 
hardly be sufficient to pay for them.” 

The remembrance of this name gave an- 
other direction to Gellert’s thoughts. The 
melancholy expression of his features dis- 
appeared, and gave way to one of a calmer 
and more peaceful kind. He soon became 
so absorbed that, having drawn near the 
window, he did not even hear the noise 
that was made, when, in obedience to the 
doctor’s orders, more wood was put into 
the stove. 

I must now relate the history of the 
thirty thalers, with which Gellert had in- 
tended buying a fresh provision of wood. 
He had employed them the day before in 
a way, which proved his nobleness and 
greatness of heart, but which made it very 
doubtful whether he would enjoy the com- 
fort of a good fire during the hard winter 
season. 

FIRST DAY. 

In one of the remotest and oldest streets 
of Leipsic was to be seen a small, decayed 
old house, which belonged to a usurer as 
miserly as he was rich, named Neidhardt. 
Though he was born there, he would have 
sold it long ago if he had. not. thought it 
more profitable to let it. He, himself, 
lived in a very handsome house in the 
market-place. As he would go to no ex- 
pense in keeping the little house in re- 
pair, it was in a very ruinous condition. 
The floors were rotten and disjointed, the 
walls damp, and the dingy wjndow-panes 
rattled in their leaden frames. For many 
years it had been let to a poor shoemaker, 
encumbered with more children than cus- 
tomers, and who, especially in those times 
of war and dearth, earned with difficulty 
the bread of affliction, and the means of 
paying hisrent. They were a truly honest 
and God-fearing family. Things went on 
well enough as long as the father could 
work; but he had been very ill all the 
summer before, and his meagre food had 
not sufficiently restored his strength for 
much work. So misery had invaded the 
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poor dwelling; but the children could not 
resolve to beg .until want had encircled 
them with its iron hand, The arrears of 
their rent had accumulated, and now 
amounted to thirty thalers, and they felt 
with consternation that the moment would 
soon arrive when old Neidhardt would 
employ such hard measures as would ren- 
der their situation still worse. The poor 
woman had begged him’on her knees to 
have patience, but he had harshly repulsed 
her, declaring that he would turn them 
out of doors if they had not paid their 
debt ina month. And he was the very 
man to execute his threat. 

The account she gave her husband of 
this interview, was such a blow to him, 
that he fell ill again, and had been getting 
weaker ever since. Who could describe 
the distress and the tears of the mother 
and children? The dreaded day was ap- 
proaching. It was the middle of winter. 
A bitter wind entered through the badly- 
closed window, and chilled their damp, 
dark room, in which was sheltered such 
hopeless misery. In a corner, on a low 
truckle-bed lay the father, on whose fea- 
tures death had already laid its impress. 
Six young children, benumbed with cold 
and hunger, were gathered round the 
empty stove, erying. What a scene for a 
mother’s heart! The unfortunate woman 
sat wringing her hands. Her eyes were 
dry—she had no more tears to shed. Sud- 
denly the sick man turned in his bed and 
said: “If man’s pity fails us, God’s com- 
passion is not exhausted. ‘Call upon me 
in the day of trouble; I will deliver thee, 
and thou shalt glorify me.’ Those are his 
words ; come, my dear wife, come, my dear 
children, let us pray to God, he will not 
abandon us.” 

Under the influence of these words, so 
full of faith, the wife and children knelt 
down at the bedside. The sick man sat 
up, joined his hands, and raising his eyes, 
beaming with filial assurance, he fervently 
repeated a prayer full of holy rejoicing. 
When he came to the final Amen, it seemed 
as though the God of all consolation who 
had given them the promises of his word, 
had himselt said “‘ Yea” and “ Amen” to 
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their prayer. They arose with new confi- 
dence. The mother and her two elder 
children took their baskets to go beyond 
the town in search of chips, which the 
carpenters allowed the poor to pick up. 
The others, with the exception of the 
youngest, who remained with his father, 
went out to beg for bread. This happen- 
ed on the morning of the very day when 
old Neidhardt intended driving them to 
the last extremity. 

The sky was ¢lear and cloudless, the 
air perfectly transparent. The morning 
sun darted its rays on the ground, which 
was frozen hard, and the east wind which 
whistled down the streets pierced through 
the thin clothing of these poor hungry 
children, who were going to fetch what the 
carpenters thought it beneath them to 
pick up. 

That morning Gellert had been induced 
by some irresistible attraction to go out of 
the town. , Neither the cold out of doors, 
nor the pleasant warmth of his room, could 
keep him at home. Wrapping himself up 
in his warm great-coat, he took his hat 
and cane and walked toward the same 
gate of the town as the poor mother and 
children. Just then the children, half 
frozen with the bitter wind, were :com- 
plaining to their mother. 

“Run on before,” said she, “that will 
warm you.” They ran off with light steps; 
and their mother followed them at a dis- 
tance, for care and sorrow are heavy bur- 
dens. On arriving at the limit of the 
town, and having lost sight of the child- 
ren, the whole weight of her misery came 
back to her mind; her tears, which had 
ceased for a time, began to flow afresh, 
and, unable to go on, she sat down on a 
stone at the roadside. She was still there 
when Gellert passed; he observed her; 
she had hidden her head in her apron, 
and was weeping bitterly. The sad spec- 
tacle made him pause. Distress and want 
were not unknown to Gellert. His father 
was a minister with a small salary at 
Haynau; thirteen children were daily 
seated at his table, and in such a house- 
hold, privation and want were but too fre- 
quent guests; and his own career had 
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taught him how difficult it is to conquer 
the many obstacles that the poor man 
meets with in the world. But it has long 
been a well-known truth that the hearts 
of the poor are more compassionate and 
more ready to make sacrifices than those 
of the rich; for it seems as if money had 
a hardening influence, which explains, in 
a measure, the declaration of our Saviour, 
that “it is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man 
to enter into the kingdom of God.” 

Gellert stood motionless, looking at the 
weeping woman, and many sad recollec- 
tions crossed his soul, like the light breeze 
that plays on the EKolian harp, and wakes 
up touching accents. On this cold morn- 
ing, the road was almost deserted, but in 
Gellert’s heart there was a world of warm 
emotions. He now felt that he had a good 
work to perform, and that he must do it 
with all his might. Gently drawing near 
the woman, and placing his hand on her 
shoulder, he said to her, as long ago the 
Saviour said to the desolate widow at the 
gates of Nain: ‘‘ Weep not.” 

A stranger to every thing but her grief, 
the woman started at these words, and 
raised her eyes timidly to the man who 
spoke to her. But he looked so kind, so 
good, so compassionate; she was com- 
pletely reissured, and yet she was silent. 
Deep and true misery closes the heart and 
the mouth with a door ofiron. Knowing 
how rarea thing it is to meet with full and 
warm sympathy, real misery is reserved, 
and wraps itself in a covering of ice which 
does not easily melt. 

As she continued to be silent, he em- 
ployed such touching words to gain her 
confidence, that involuntarily she raised 
her eyes to his face a second time. And 
the iron door began to open, and the icy 
covering began to melt. She felt as if 
compelled to tell this stranger all that op- 
pressed her. Her tongue was untied, and 
she related to him the story of all her past 
and present misery ; how the thoughts of 
it had suddenly overcome her, and how 
her tears had relieved her a little; but, 
she added, the most terrible of all was 
what they were dreading that very day. 
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She told him what Neidhardt had resoly- 
ed to do, and certainly would do, since she 
had no money to buy medicines for her 
husband, nor bread for her children, how 
much less to pay this debt of thirty thal- 
ers ! 

“Ah!” said she, “my husband’s ‘sick- 
ness will take him to the grave, and my 
children and I will die of hunger. Oh! 
that it were already over, for there is no 
hope for us in this world.” 

“The Lord liveth!” said Gellert, in a 
solemn voice, “and he inclineth the heart 
of man according to his will.” 

These words touched the poor woman. 
She rose, and, taking his hand, 

“Do you really think he will come to 
our assistance?” said she, in a trembling 
voice. 

“T do believe it,” replied Gellert forci- 
bly ; for God’s work was already in his 
heart, and he had taken a resolution. He 
would give her all he had in reserve; he 
considered but one thing, he must save 
this despairing family. 

“Come with me,” said he to the woman, 
“and you will see that God is able and 
willing to deliver you from misery and 
from death.” 

And he led the way toward his house. 

“O sir!” cried the woman, quite com- 
forted, “‘only just let me go and tell my 
children.” 

She ran to the poor little creatures, who 
had filled their baskets ; and then followed 
Gellert with a heart overflowing with 
gratitudeand hope. He stopped joyously 
at his house, opened his desk, and taking 
the money, gave it to the woman, saying : 

“Here are thirty thalers, and you are 
welcome to them.” 

And as the woman, in her exceeding joy 
and thankfulness, was about to throw her- 
self at his feet, he raised her 

“Thank God,” said he, “‘who heard 
your prayer, and sent me to you—you 
must praise him alone.” 

“But,” added he, “do not carry this 
money to old Neidbardt before the clock 
strikes eleven.” 

When the woman was gone, Gellert 
thanked God on his knees for having 
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deigned to choose him to perform his mer- 
ciful designs ; he begged him to carry on 
the work, and to bless him in what he 
now purposed attempting. 

The hour was approaching, and Gel- 
lert hastened to old Neidhardt’s house. 

Never before had he felt his heart so 
light, when walking through the streets 
of Leipsic. He felt the truth of what the 
Saviour says, that “it is more blessed to 
give than to receive.””* 

On arriving at Neidhardt’s he knocked, 
and on hearing a cross and growling 
“Come in!” he entered the room. The 
old usurer was seated before a table, ar- 
ranging his money in piles before him. It 
was easy to see from the expression of his 
face, that Gellert’s visit in such a moment 
was disagreeable to him. He threw his 
money into a drawer, locked it impatient- 
ly, and was going to gratify his visitor 
with any thing but an amiable remark, 
when Gellert bowed to him politely, and 
gazed upon him with eyes full of candor 
and honesty, and which were shining that 
day with all the happiness that filled his 
soul. This look disarmed the old man. 
Feeling that some respect was due to one 
who enjoyed universal esteem, he offered 
him a seat, and begged to know what had 
procured him the honor of a visit at such 
an early hour. Gellert was well pleased 
to see the old man’s brow more calm, and 
without waiting to answer his question, 
he came immediately to the point. 

“T suppose, Mr. Neidhardt,” said he, 
“that I could learn much from you! A 
man whom God has so greatly blessed can 


not fail to make the best possible use of , 


his riches. You doubtless are well ac- 
quainted with the pleasures of benevo- 
lence.” 

Neidhardt, who was still, perhaps, 
thinking of his money, understood, never- 
theless, the difficulty of answering this 
question, so frankly proposed; and, may 
be, that voice at the bottom of the heart, 
which calls things by their real names, 
said to him: 


“Qld sinner! is this true? What are 


* Acts xx. 35. 
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you going to reply?” He changed color 
The answer which he felt inclined to make 
would have been a lie, and remained un- 
said, but no other could he find. At last, 
thuch embarrassed, he muttered between 
his teeth : 

“Oh! of course, hem! hem!” and such 
like unintelligible syllables. Gellert did 
not, or would not hear, and with the 
warmth of feeling which was peculiar to 
him, he began to talk of the unspeakable 
joy of being charitable. He had just ex- 
perienced it; and the words flowed from 
the abundance of his heart with so much 
eloquence and with such force, that the old 
man, who at first had trembled, began to 
feel new emotions awakened within him. 
Gellert perceived the change, and he in 
his turn, still more moved, found words, 
which, by God’s grace, deeply touched the 
usurer’s heart. 

The clock struck eleven; there was a 
knock; the poor woman entered, with a 
joyful countenance, and placing Gellert’s 
gift on the table, 

“Here is the money,” said she, “ but 
give me back the letter my husband wrote 
to you on his bed of sickness, imploring 
you not to turn us oat of doors.” 

The old man grew pale, and uncon- 
sciously held out his hand. Gellert’s pa- 
thetic speech had greatly moved him, and 
he doubly felt the humiliating weight of 
the poor woman’s words, pronounced as 
they were in Gellert’s presence. Shame, 
embarrassment, and repentance over- 
whelmed him as they had never before 
done. At last, recovering himself a little, 
he said, very unconnectedly : 

“Oh! there was no hurry. Why do 
you say such things? I did not seriously 
mean it—a threat—nothing more—but go 
away ; do you not see I am busy 2” 

And clasping the money with his bony 
fingers, he placed it hastily in the pocket 
of his dressing-gown. 

“Oh! yes,” said the woman, “now you 
say there was no hurry, because you are 
ashamed of your hardness in the presence 
of this charitable man. But yesterday, 
when I came and begged you to have com- 
passion on us, you drove me away, and 
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said: ‘All your tears are useless, I want 
money, and money I must have ; or out of 
doors you shall.go, you and all your rub- 
bish.’ Have you forgotten that? Ah! Mr. 
Neidhardt, I did not curse you; but God 
has seen my affliction, and he has prom- 
ised to bless those who are merciful. It 
would Have been hard to be turned. into 
the street, fasting for the last twenty-four 
hours, and with a sick man too, You 
can not understand what we have all en- 
dured. When I went home, my dear hus- 
band prayed with us; he prayed for you, 
Mr. Neidhardt, that God would change 
your heart of stone to a charitable heart. 
Then I went out to pick up chips with my 
children; for in this cold weather we are 
without wood; and as I sat down crying, 
almost broken-hearted, this kind gentle- 
man found me and gaye me these thirty 
thalers.” 

All Gellert’s signs were useless. 

‘No, no,” said she, “do not make signs 
for me to remain silent, my heart would 
burst if I did not speak.” 

Neidhardt turned hastily round, and 
cast a scrutinizing glance upon Gellert, 
who looked down in great confusion. 

“ And the gentleman is not rich, I saw 
that very well,” continued the woman; 
“but he is rich in charity, and may God’s 
choicest blessings be poured upon him.” 

“What! it was you ?” said the old man 
in astonishment; ‘it was you who did 
that ?” , 

God’s hand was working on the old mi- 
ser; the woman’s blessing upon Gellert 
had pierced his soul. The heart of stone 
was giving place to the heart of flesh; he 
went to his desk, and drawing out a pa- 
per, he held it to the woman: 

‘Here is your husband’s letter,” said 
he, ‘‘and here are the thirty thalers also. 
Employ them for your sick husband, and 
buy bread for your children. Your debt 
is paid.” 

He looked for the page of his book in 
which the debt was written down, and 
with a firm hand drew a line through it. 
Then, taking Gellert’s hand, he said with 
much emotion : 

“Excellent man! you can say fine and 
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touching things, but“your actions far sur- 
pass your words. May God reward you! 
But may I ask you to accompany me to 
the home of this family, that I may in a 
measure repair the wrong I have done 
them? I wish you to judge me more fa- 
vorably.” 

The woman remained motionless. At 
last, tears fell from her eyes. 

“Ah! I see it now,” said she, “the 
prayer of a good man, offered with faith, 
is indeed efficacious. Ah! Mr. Neidhardt, 
forgive me all my bad thoughts of you. 
May God bless you! And you,” said she, 
turning to Gellert, “‘you are our good 
angel; how shall we ever thank you 
enough ?” 

They went out, and soon arrived at the 
wretched house, and the room which con- 
tained so much misery. The woman told 
her story, which for those poor desolate 
hearts was like a bright sunbeam after a 
darksome day, 

The father and children held out their 
hands with gratitude to their benefactors, 
and vied with each other in expressions 
of thankfulness. ‘You see that God has 
heard us, dear wife—let us praise him,” 
cried the sick man. 

Old Neidhardt wept for joy, so much 
was he moved by the gratitude of the 
good people. 

Gellert spoke words of consolation to 
the sick man, which filled him with fresh 
courage. He promised tosend his friend, 
the doctor, and Neidhardt confirmed the 
promise. That was not all the old man 
did. He placed the shoemaker’s son in a 
shop, and paid his apprenticeship as well 
as the schooling of the other children ; he 
sent clothes for them all, and. gave them 
the house rent free. We may as well 
say at once that the shoemaker recovered 
his health, and Neidhardt did so much 
for him that he soon had a good business. 
From, that day, the old man was trans- 
formed, and. became quite another being, 
and until his death he remained Gellert’s 
most ardent admirer, and most devoted 
friend. 


[v0 BE CONTINUED.] 
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HOPEFULLY WAITING.. 
“ Buessep are they that are Home-sick, for they shall come at last to the Father’s House.”—Hsnrnicu Stine, 


Nor as you meant, O learnéd man, and good ! 
Do I accept thy words of hope and rest : 
God knowing all, knows what for me is best, 
And gives me what I need, not what he could, 
Nor always as I would! 
[ shall go to the Father’s house and see 
Him and the Elder Brother face to face— 
What day or hour I know not. Let me be 
Steadfast in work, and earnest in the race, 
Not as a home-sick child who all day long 
Whines at its play, and seldom speaks in song. 


If for a time some loved one goes away, 
And leaves us our appointed work to do, 
Oan we to him or to ourselves be true, 
In mourning his departure day by day, 
And so our work delay ? 
Nay, if we love and honor, we shall make 
The absence brief by doing well our task— 
Not for ourselves, but for the dear one’s sake! 
And at his coming only of him ask 
Approval of the work, which most was done, 
Not for ourselves, but: our belovéd one | 


Our Father’s house, I know, is broad and grand ; 
In it how many, many mansions are ! 
Aud far beyond the light of sun or star, 
Four little ones of mine through that fair land 
Are walking hand in hand ! 
Think you I love not, or that I forget 
These of my loins? Still this world is fair, 
And I am singing while my eyes are wet 
With weeping in this balmy summer air : 
Yet I’m not home-sick, and the children here 
Have need of me, and so my way is clear ! 


I would be joyful as my days go by, 
Counting God’s mercies to me. He who bore 
Life’s heaviest cross is mine for evermore, 
And I who wait His coming, shall not I 
On his sure word rely ? 

And if sometimes the way be rough, and sleep 

Be heavy for the grief he sends to me, 
Or at my waking I would only weep, 

Let me remember these are things to be, 
To work his blesséd will until he come 
And take my hand and lead me safely home, 
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A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF NASR-E-DEEN SHAH, THE 
REIGNING KING OF PERSIA. 


Nasr-z-DEEN Suu is the fourth sove- 
reign of the Kajar dynasty, which gained 
possession of the throne of Persia near 
the close of the eighteenth century. He 
has all the weaknesses of character of 
his predecessors, with few redeeming vir- 
tues. He is, perhaps, a man of more 
than the average intelligence, for a Per- 
sian, and has a decided leaning toward 
enlightened and liberal ideas—qualities, 
however, that are more than counterbal- 
anced by a capricious will, and an insatia- 
ble fondness for the effeminating diver- 
sions of.the court and harem. Despot.that 
he is, the affairs of the kingdom are chief- 
ly managed by his ministers, to suit them- 
selves; and as their tenure of office de- 
pends on their pleasing his caprice, they 
aim to keep the king absorbed in pleasure- 
seeking, leaving them to govern or misgov- 
ern as they choose. Their principle is, to 
make hay while the sun shines, and as a 
result, they accumulate large fortunes 
while in office, always, however, fearing a 
day of reckoning, when all they have won 
may be their only possible ransom from 
disgrace, or even death. 

The Shah’s harem will vie with that of 
any of his predecessors for beauty and 
number, considering that he is yet under 
forty years of age. Besides his four wives 
of the first rank allowed by the Koran, 
who are of royal or noble birth, he has 
scores of concubines, and .every year the 
number increases. Each one of these 
flatters herself with the hope that, by 
some lucky turn of the wheel of fortune, 
her son may succeed to the throne. 


* 
A chapter in the history of the Shah, 


illustrative of the intrigues growing out 
of this state of things, is worthy of record. 

The death of the king’s eldest son by 
his first wife, a royal princess, who had 
been named the Vale-Adh, or crown- 
prince, was a great affliction to the fa- 
ther, and threw the mother into inconsol- 
able grief. He was her only son, and all 
her proud hopes, such as only the heart of 


an Oriental mother knows, were rudely 
blasted. That illustrious and potent name, 
mother of the king, was never to be hers. 
For a time the succession was left unde- 
termined. In the mean while, a new power 
was in the ascendant in the royal harem. 
A poor carpenter’s daughter, either for her 
personal beauty or from ‘the capricious 
fancy of the Shah, had been lifted from 
her obscure position to the rank of royal 
wife. She was but one of sixty or more 
holding that relation, but she was destined 
to eclipse even the princesses in glory and 
power. By her personal charms and her 
womanly intrigues, she gained supreme 
control over the mind of the king. He 
became her most obedient subject. She 
had but to ask, and he granted whatever 
she willed. Even the Sedr Azam and 
other ministers of state were her willing 
slaves, standing in awe of her subtle influ- 
ence over their sovereign. The death of 
the Vale-Adh, above mentioned, opened 
the way for the gratification of her highest 
ambition. She demanded of her royal 
spouse that her own son should be pro- 
claimed the heir apparent. Whatever 
hesitation he may have felt in complying 
with so irregular and preposterous a re- 
quest, considering the ignoble rank of the 
mother, he nevertheless yielded, and the 
Sedr Azam, as prime minister, was sum- 
moned to hear and to execute the royal pur- 
pose. The first step was to raise to a par 
with that of the princesses the portion al- 
lowed in the marriage contract in case of 
divorce. Shortly after, the faithful min- 
ister presented his majesty a carefully 
elaborated pedigree of the poor carpenter, 
tracing his lineage carefully and conclu- 
sively back to royal ancestors. Thus the 
semblance of legality was secured, and the 
favorite’s son was duly proclaimed the 
Vale-Adh. The parvenu princess was 
duly installed in a formal manner in her 
high position as mother of the future king. 
In rich apparel, bedecked with pearls and 
jewels, she was conducted to the harem 
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of the Sedr Azam, which was spread with 
costly shawls, and with pomp and cere- 
mony her rank was proclaimed. Q 

The young heir to the throne was about 
six years of age. Upon « younger broth- 
er was conferred the highest military ti- 
tle, and the command of a company of 
children was given him. I venture to 
say no regiment in the kingdom had such 
influence as these boy-soldiers, named for 
his royal highness. In the name of their 
commander, they took all manner of liber- 
ties, fearless of restraint. The veterans 
of the Persian army dare not raise a hand 
against one of these miniature warriors. 

But the bubble burst at last. Death 
came and terminated the dazzling scene 
bringing gloom as deep as the past had 
been splendid. The younger son died 
first, and his mock soldiers were disband- 
ed. Then wasting disease brought low the 
idolized heir of the crown. Day by day 
the doting royal parents saw him fading 
away, yet strangely no one realized the 
progress the disease had made. The 
physicians, it would seem, however, be- 
gan to see the hopelessness of recovery 
under their treatment, and called in the 
Shah’s Frangee-hakim for consultation. 
Persian doctors are in the habit of play- 
ing such tricks upon foreign physicians, 
resorting to them only in the last extrem- 
ity, when they wish to escape the respon- 
sibility of the possibly fatal issue. 

The Frangee hakim, Dr. Pollacq, obey- 
ed the summons. On entering the sick- 
room, he found the hakim bashe, (head 
physician) Mirza Boozirk, with other at- 
tendants. On inquiring the state of the 
prince, the hakim bashe replied, that he 
was just then in a fainting-fit, but a 
glance sufficed to reveal the real truth— 
the prince was dying. To escape from 
the palace as speedily as possible before 
death should take place, and before the 
arrival of the Shah, then momentarily ex- 
pected, was the first impulse of the shrewd 
Frenchman. He knew the tragic scene 
just about to take place, and he knew the 
perilous position of the poor doctors that 
might be on hand at that ill-fated moment. 

At the death of Mohammed Shah, the 
previous king, the very eminent French 
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physician, Dr. Cloquet, had the misfortune 
to be present, and had to flee for his life 
from before the wrath of the women of 
the palace, who set upon him with those 
feminine weapons, penknives and scissors. 
His only safety was under the protection 
of a guard from the French ambassador. 

With this fact in mind, Dr. Pollacq, 
looking at his watch, excused himself for 
a few moments on the pretense of press- 
ing business, with an easy conscience 
promising to be back again when the 


-king should have arrived. Passing out 


of the palace, he had reached the court 
in front, when the cry of the heralds an- 
nounced the approach of the Shah, and 
our poor Frangee hakim had just time 
to secrete himself in the hollow trunk of 
a large tree standing in the yard. At 
that moment a terrible outburst of wail- 
ing and shrieking from within the palace 
proclaimed unmistakably the death of the 
young prince. The stupid hakim bashe 
was in a predicament. His life was not 
worth a song, unless he could effect an 
instant escape from the reach of the king. 
Rushing out of the room, he took a side- 
turn, to avoid the main entrance where 
the king would come in, leaving his shoes, 
(which the Persians always drop at the 
door on entering a house) too much in 
haste to gather them up, and plunged 
out of a window, down into an empty re- 
servoir, covered on the bottom with thick 
mud. Here he secreted himself, until 
the royal train had passed in, when, pick- 
ing himself up, he fled in desperate haste. 
In the front court he encountered the 
French doctor, just emerging from his hid- 
ing-place. It was no laughing time, but 
subsequently Dr. Pollacq found no little 
amusement in recalling and describing the 
ludicrous spectacle of the fat doctor, rush- 
ing through the palace-yard in his stock- 
ings, bedaubed from head to foot with 
mud. Both escaped to places of safety; 
but not a minute too soon. The king, on 
finding the prince dead, broke into a fury 
of rage. He sent men in pursuit of the un- 
fortunate hakim bashe in every direction. 
Had he caught him, he would have had him 
strangled on the spot without doubt; per- 
haps he would have fallen upon him with 
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his own hands and taken his life. Such 
was the frenzy of grief and anger of his 
majesty, that for several days he scarcely 
tasted food ; his servants approached him 
with trembling, and the other children 
were carefully kept out of his reach, lest 
he should wreak his vengeance upon their 
innocent heads. 

The poor mother was crushed by the 
blow : she fell into consumption, and af- 
ter lingering a few years, died. 

For a considerable time no successor 
to the throne was named. At length it 
was rumored that the Shah had fallen 
into the meshes of another intriguing con- 
cubine of low birth, and purposed naming 
her son as crown-prince. The heads of 
the Kajar tribe could not endure a repe- 
tition of the previous farce, and remon- 
strated loudly. They gave the Shah to 
understand, that he might appoint whom 
he pleased, but that the Kajar tribe 
would never acknowledge as king any 
man not born of'a noble woman. The 
foreign ambassadors also remonstrated, 
cautioning his majesty against a step that 
would lead inevitably to anarchy after 
his death. He was too prudent to act 
against such a formidable opposition ; but 
to gratify his spite, he refused to appoint 
any one to the vacancy. 

The matter dragged on and might still 
wait the relentings of the obstinate king, 
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but for a strategem of the governor of 
Azerbaijan. This officer, called the Ser- 
dar-e-kool, (commander-in-chief) on a 
visit at Tehran three or four years since, 
asked the king permission to take the 
eldest of the truly royal princess, about 
twelve years old, to Tabriz with him, as 
nominal governor, he himself to act as 
deputy. The king consented, and the 
prince was duly established as governor. 
Not long after, the Serdar wrote to the 
king, that ‘by long-established usage, the 
distinguished and important province of 
Azerbaijan had been governed by the 
crown-prince, and that it was highly 
desirable the claims of so influential a 
portion of the kingdom should not be set 
aside. He petitioned, therefore, that the 
young prince at Tabriz, under his care, 
should be made the Vale-Adh. 

The king listened to the petition, and 
granted the necessary firman; and in 
due time, in the presence ‘of the foreign 
consuls at Tabriz, and of the Persian 
nobles, the fortunate boy. was invested 
formally with the illustrious title so long 
unoccupied. He is a youth of fair parts, 
and no more. It is proposed by soine of 
his guardians to send him to Europe, for 
a term of study ; but it is to be feared so 
desirable an arrangement will never be 
effected. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Hours at home are emphatically those 
when books are rightly valued and pro- 
perly enjoyed. They there fulfill their 
true purpose—aiding the solitary student 
in his researches, or diffusing their bene- 
ficent influence over the family circle, 
where a good book is often the best of 
company. Public libraries and reading~ 
rooms may be visited for special objects ; 
but where can one fairly be said to 
read but at home? Where else can we 
nestle down in the companionship of a 
favorite volume immersed in a delightful 
sense of undisturbed quiet and uninterupt- 
ed gratification? Every person of culture 


and refinement, feels toward a book ina 
manner different to what any other ob- 
ject can call forth. He remembers his 
own obligations to books—those treasure- 
houses, when all that men have said, 
thought, and done, remains stamped on 
the page forever, for his example, his 
warning, or his reproof. He glows at the 
recollection of the good he ‘has derived 
from them—the high thoughts-and noble 
aspirations, for which he is their debtor. 
Perhaps he shudders to think how the 
same gates of knowledge have unwitting- 
ly afforded entrance to his mind for sug- 
gestions of evil, that he might otherwise 
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have been a stranger to, For it is an 
attribute of the mysterious agency. of 
books, that they are potent alike. for 
harm, as for good. The tree of know: 
ledge brings forth mixed fruit, and the 
duty of discriminating between them 
falls responsibly on all who would occupy 
the position of public instructors. 

It will, therefore, form a pleasant por- 
tion of the task marked out for Hours at 
Home, to notice-the issues of the press as 
they come before us, subjoining a few 
words on their chief characteristics, that 
may prove useful to those seeking for 
trustworthy guides in the more prominent 
branches of inquiry that occupy the vast 
intellectual activity of the present day. 
The publishing trade of America is now, 


like other branches of commerce in the ’ 


United States, assuming new and enlarged 
proportions on the deliverance of the 
nation from the incubus of civil war. 
Though the great inquiry and demand 
for books already.in existence have taxed 
the energies of manufacturers to supply 
them, to the fullest extent, many valu- 
able new books are in process of publi- 
cation. The superior style in which they 
are brought out is gratifying, as a proof 
that publishers have confidence in the 
good taste and enlightened expenditure 
of their customers, who are willing to pay 
a liberal price for a good article. 

The past month has produced several 
works — especially -in History, Politics, 
and Belles Lettres—worthy of a perma- 
nent place on the library shelf. We pro- 
ceed to notice such as have fallen within 
our view. 

France and England in North-Ameri- 
ca. Pioneersof France in the New World, 
12mo, (Boston: Little & Brown) is a 
most valuable contribution to American 
history from the pen of a gentleman every 
way competent by ability and devotion 
to his subject, to do justice to his theme. 
In Mr. Parkman’s survey of our early 
history, the influence of origins becomes 
apparent, and he considers that only by 
tracing the roots of our civilization and 
polity to their native soil across the 
ocean, can our national peculiarities be 
properly explained and understood. The 
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volume before us is the first of an in 

ed series, and brings out with a full 

of detail and freshness of descriptive po 
raiture never before attempted, two sepa- 
rate pictures of early French Colonial en- 
terprise: First, the Huguenot settlement 
in Florida under Laudoniére, its fatal ter- 
mination by the cruelty of the Spanish 
commander Menendez, and the sanguinary 
reprisal exacted by the chivalrous French 
leader Dominic de Gourgues. The other 
portion of the volume is devoted to the 
adventures of Jacques Cartier and his 
companions, discoverers and settlers of 
Canada. It exhibits many noble pic- 
tures of heroism and self-devotion, and 
throws light on a period and region al- 
most a blank in our popular histories. 
Every historical student will anxiously 
await Mr. Parkman’s further progress in 
his labor. 

History of England from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth, by J. 
A. Froude, 12mo, vols. IIT. and IV., (New- 
York: Charles Scribner & Co.) is the 
continuation of a work, the first volumes 
gf which appeared last spring. It is 
about ten years since the commencement 
of this history was given to the world in 
England. Without puffery or party ma- 
chinery of any kind, it at once took a 
stand that scarcely any cotemporary 


’ historical work has reached. The eight 


volumes published in England probably 
complete three quarters of the writer's 
plan. They, and the part yet to succeed 
them, will be brought out without any loss 
of time by the American publishers, _ Mr, 
Froude’s history is a delightful book for 
both young and old.. All, indeed, will be 
charmed with the generous sympathy 
shown by the author for the martyrs for 
liberty of opinion, and sufferers by op- 
pression of any kind, and the vivacity 
arising from a perfect command of the 
original materials, that brings one face to 
face with the men and their times—though 
perhaps the latter will most appreciate 
the depth of research and thorcugh com- 
prehension of the spirit of the age that 
distinguish Mr. Froude from most of those 
who have already traveled the period 
that he is engaged on. The mighty 
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struggle that convulsed Europe in the 
sixteenth century—the breaking up of 
the old landmarks in religion, morals, 
and politics, before the dawn of a purer 
faith, is a subject that no one writer can 
exhaust. None has ever brought to its 
consideration more qualifications for doing 
it justice than Mr. Froude. 

History of the United States Cavalry, 
by Major Albert G. Brackett, 12mo, 
(New-York: Harper & Brothers) is a 
spirited sketch of an arm of the service 
whose importance was fully tested in our 
late war. Undervalued, perhaps, at first, 
by the authorities, it was not until cir- 
cumstances showed how indispensable it 
proved to be, that the cavalry met with 
proper encouragement, with the splendid 
results that are known to all. Major 
Brackett traces the history of the service 
from its first organization by the United 
States Government, through its arduous 
services on the frontier during the Mex- 
ican war, and the great rebellion, with 
candor and impartiality. 

Thoughts on the Future Civil Polity of 
America, by J. W. Draper, M.D., 12mo, 
(New-York: Harper & Brothers) is a 
work that requires to be read with care 
and discrimination. As the production 
of a man of great learning and unques- 
tioned powers of mind, it contains many 
suggestions of moment; but the author 
does not seem to have well arranged his 
thoughts, and there is a want of clearness 
of purpose that leaves the reader often 
in doubt of his object. A decided lean- 
ing to a fatalistic theory of human affairs 
by which they are removed from the 
providential government of their Creator 
to the domain of an abstraction called 
“law,” is an objection to the general re- 
ception of the book. 

The Works of Edmund Burke, in 
twelve monthly volumes, post 8vo, vol- 
ume I., (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.) is 
an author and an edition that it is un- 
necessary to praise. The collective poli- 
tical sagacity of our era has made no ad- 
vance from the period when the glowing 
words of Burke gave currency to the les- 
sons of wisdom that flowed from his pen. 
He is an author that it is impossible to ne- 
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glect. Posterity has done to him the 
justice barely meted out by his cotem- 
poraries. His authority stands high and 
unimpeached. Its sanction is eagerly 
sought by writers of every diversity of 
opinion. This edition of Messrs. Little 
& Brown is at once elegant, compact, 
and moderate in price. 

The Life and Speeches of Andrew 
Johnson, President of the United States, 
edited by Frank Moore, crown 8vo, 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co.) speaks 
for itself at the present time, and offers 
the truest exposition of the sentiments 
that shape the course of the head of our 
Government. President Johnson is a 
man given to plain-speaking, and deals 
with the subjects before him directly and 
without circumlocution. 

Letters and Writings of James Madison, 
Fourth President of the United States. 
four volumes, 8vo, (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.) These handsome vol- 
umes, published by authority of Congress, 
make a substantial addition to the noble 
range of works, comprising the writings 
of Washington, Franklin, Adams, Ham- 
ilton, Jefferson, etc., that every American 
may be proud of. Mr. Madison’s papers 
were purchased by the Government from 
his widow, and from them this edition is 
printed, under the supervision of a joint 
committee of the two houses of Congress. 

Recollections of Seventy Years, by 
Mrs. John Farrar. 12mo. (Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields.) A volume of personal 
remembrances, dealing with names that 
have become historic, like those of Ben- 
jamin West, Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Opie, 
and proceeding from one yet among us, is 
a real surprise, equaled only by the at- 
tractive nature of its contents. Mrs. Far- 
rar is the widow of the well-known profes- 
sor of mathematics at Harvard University, 
whose high position in the scientific 
world procured her ready access to the 
most intellectual circles of Europe. As 
the production of an American lady, the 
work stands alone, and has no prototype. 
That it may be only the first of a series 
of similar reminiscences, we sincerely 
hope. 
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